for 


$1.00 


in this issue 








Do you like 


Quail on Toast? 


Getting them may depend upon the shells 





Mx HUNTERS have the idea that all 
shells are pretty much alike. But there 
is as much difference in shotgun shells as 
there is in guns. Most shells will shoot. It’s 
the way they shoot that makes the difference. 


Western’s Controlled Shot Flight 
Means More Hits in Every Box 


There are more hits in every box of Western shells 
because nothing that affects their performance is left 
tochance. They are made of best grade cases, primers, 
powder, wads and shot, loaded according to the most 
scientific standards. Not only are velocities, pressures 
and patterns carefully checked, but the stringing of the 
shot along its line of flight is also definitely controlled. 

Control of shot stringing is an important factor in 
shotshell performance because it determines the num- 
ber of pellets actually effective on the swiftly moving 


-- 











you use 


bird. More than nine years ago Western invented 
and patented a special instrument, the Flightometer, 
which accurately records the exact position of shot- 
shell pellets as they fly through the air at any distance 
from the gun. 


Through the use of the Flightometer, the only instru- 
ment of its kind in the world, the shot stringing of 
every WesTERN Xpert, Field and Super-X shell is held 
to the standard found to be best for each load. Only 
Western shells have the advantage of Controlled Shot 
; Flight. 

~~] All Wesrern shells have Non-Cor- 
rosive Primers. They keep your gun 
“Clean without Cleaning.” Let us 
send you interesting free literature 
which tells all about Western's ex’ 
clusive ammunition developments 
that will improve your shooting. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1122 Hunter Ave.; East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal 


pett ... 





SUPER-X LONG-RANGE .22's. The tremendous power and whistling 












speed of Super-X long-range .22's have made a real gun out of the .22 rifle. 
50% more power! 26% more speed! Even more in some sizes. Greater 
killing power! Double-Action powder. Safe in any standard rifle. 












sé 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


REG Us. pat. OFF. 
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What the 


Burnside Laboratory 


Means to the Shooter 


The removal of the du Pont ballistic laboratory from the 
Brandywine to a location adjoining the powder manufactur- 
ing plant at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, will definitely prove 
of benefit to the shooter. 


The laboratory, recently renamed Burnside Laboratory, is 
constantly working towards the development of new and 
better powders. As a result of the relocation of the labora- 
tory, the management and technical staff of the manufac- 
turing plant can keep in close touch with all experimental 
work, so that, when the preliminary work is completed and 
the new powder is being produced on a semi-works scale, 
under the supervision of the laboratory, the plant personnel 
can become thoroughly familiar with all stages of the process. 
As a result, when new powders are placed in actual produc- 
tion there will be no unnecessary delay in placing them in 
the hands of the public. Furthermore, the laboratory can 
keep in close contact with the plant when the latter goes 
into production. 


The finished powder is first tested in the plant laboratory 
and then submitted to Burnside Laboratory for final approval. 
Should any results be obtained whereby the two laboratories 
disagree, retesting routine is expedited and test methods 
completely standardized. In assignment of lots of powder 
to suit the special conditions under which the powder is to 
be used, the ballistic laboratory and the producing plant can 
cooperate to secure, in the highest degree, the best powder 
for the purpose. 


In the manufacture, testing and use of powder there is but 
one degree of care which is of any value and that is: ... 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE. 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 


on Trapshooting, to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio, and on Skeet, 
to National Skeet Association, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can do 
it you can. 

In your city there are a great many 


men who are fond of hunting and fishing. 
Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of 
Field & Stream. 


You can call on from 12 to 15 such 
men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
We have had many readers average 5 
subscriptions per hour. 


mt 









subscriptions. 
















Weight 3% Ib. 


Above: Moleskin Windbreaker. Two 
large pockets with button flaps, 
double sewed throughout. Knit bot- 
tom. Cuffs are adjustable. Value 
$5.00 Yours for only 4 yearly sub- 
scriptions. 





Above: Laced pants 
for all-around out- 
door wear. Value 
$5.75. Yours for only 
5 subscriptions. 


Left: Surf casting 
rod, Double Garnix 
guide and reversible 
garnix top. Metal 
parts nickel-silver 
chromium plated. 
Locking reel seat. 
6% ft., weighs 13% 
oz. Value $13.00. 
Yours for only 11 
yearly subscriptions. 


Above: 


rubber 








AN OPPORTUNITY FOR GUIDES! 


Above: A subscription from each of 8 of your 
qensers will bring you a half dozen of these 
Aloe made of cork, Balsa Wood or cedar. 

Species. Value $10 a half dozen. Yours for 





only 8 annual subscriptions. 





Above. Single Barrel Shotgun of high 
trade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
actory loaded shells. Hammer forged 
parts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
forend. Value $10.00. Yours for 8 yearly 


Above: .22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt 
Action, Single Shot, .22 round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 










Above: Automatic rifle, Model 03 


cal, Takedown. Value $32.00. Yours free 
for 24 subscriptions. Any other rifle you 
wish may be obtained for subscriptions. = 


Value $4.85. Yours for 


only 4 yearly subscriptions. 





Above: Automatic target, for 22’s. Hitting 
center bull brings squirrel heads back into 
place. Value $3.75. Yours for 3 subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Hunting Knife with 4.” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.50, Yours free 


Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
can be obtained for subscriptions. 


3°"™An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


And in return for these subscriptions 
we will give you any article or articles 
made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream, absolutely free, the num- 
ber of subscriptions required being based 
on the retail value of the article. 


Look over the items below, selected at 
random just to show you: 








.22 


Above: Sport Glass gives wide field, 
clear vision and plenty of magnifica- 
tion. No. 900-A, Black Model, calfskin 
case. Value $16.50. Yours for only 14 
subscriptions. 





Above: Camp kit: stove, oven pan, fry 

an, broiler; folds up and slides into sack. 
Weighs 12 lbs. When folded measures 2442 
x 13% x 3% inches thick. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 


for 2 subscriptions. 


Right: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box 
with reel well and 
two trays with mov- 
able partitions. 14” 





14-inch Bird Shoot- 
ing Shoe. Top is of rubber- 
ized duck and 4” up from 
sole is reinforced 
with tan elk leather. Guar- 
anteed by manufacturer. Siz- 
es 5 to 12. Value $5. Yours 
free for 4 subscriptions. 





shells. Value $2.15. 


OTHER ITEMS 

Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 


long, 6%” deep, 6” 
wide. 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental 
duck with reinforced front edg- 
es and collar. Adjustable back 
belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 


only 2 subscriptions. 


on plage. 








Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10. 
scriptions. 


Yours for ours for only 8 sub- 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining 


merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
Address hohiaioutiags 
City 


State 
F. & 8. 11-31 
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Florida Trapshooting 


Comfortable trapshooting all winter at De- 
Leon Springs, Florida. “The Fountain of 
Youth”. Hunting, fishing, boating, golf and 
all outdoor sports. Write F. N. Burt, Presi- 
dent of the Spring Garden Ranch Trapshoot- 
ing Club at DeLeon Springs, Fla., for par- 
ticulars. 
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“Pirates Cove Fishing Camp); 
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y FISH LAKE APOPKA!!! 
Cc Oo Vv E T A Vv E R N Black Bass, Pickerel, Perch—Winter Garden, Florida 








year ’round 














HOTEL 











su Where ‘“‘Field & Stream’ prize bass were caught. 
ELMO N I¢ O MMER HAVEN, FLA. House boats, motor boats, guides. Winter Garden, near 
At Matanzas Inlet, Ocean Shore Boulevard, Orlando, headquarters for delightful trips. Surrounded 
15 m. So. St. Augustine. Seafood, Hunting, ||] PY orange groves and vegetable gardens. Not a “boom” 
Boating, River and Ocean fishing. Tarpon. |} town. Free Golf. Tournament course, mid Avalon 
, . . “ | | Orange Groves. Sun-baths. Games. 
RK AVENUE AT 59 n Bathing. Modern rooms. Spring water. Stone Modern hotel, 54 rooms, will surprise you, Private baths. Elevater. 
PA t crabs, diamondback terrapin, clams and | | Our reputation rests on “Grandin food” both North and South 





.. | We use no canned goods, no lard. only West beef, aged V 
oysters from our own beds. Folder. Write ll dw. Mou. pe 


anag > 7.8 } Guest references among sportsmen in all professions. 
Manager, P.O, Box 1117, St. Augustine, Fla. EDGEWATER HOTEL. Mick Mee Jobe Grandin, Props. 


NEW YORK | 
FLORIDA HUNTING AND FISHING 


Vv Spend your winter vacation in famous ‘‘Swanee River | | 3 O R I DA 


Country’’, hunting and fishing. Hundreds of lakes with 






























connecting rivers. Deer, quail, wild turkey, geese, ducks, I am familiar with the best quail shooting 
ete. Both salt and fresh water fishing and noted ‘Black in Florida and own five trained bird dogs and 
Bass of Florida’. Club accommodations, meals, guides a complete hunting car. I want to get in 





dogs, boats furnished. Season limit two deer, five turkey, 
two hundred quail, ete. Fee reasonable. Season Nov. 20th 


A distinguished resi- 


touch with one or two men who are con- 






d f d | to Feb. 15th. For illustrated folder, address templating spending the winter in Florida. 
faday or year, Box 11, %oField and Stream 
ence 1S Y y . HERB THOMAS HUNTING CLUB 578 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. C. 
| Worthington Springs, Florida ai 














conveniently located 
|, Sept. to early Oct. best for Trout: Croakers. Blues, 


Kings, etc. about 4-1 
at the crossroads of | CHANNEL BASS soit” "||| DEER HUNTERS 


Guides, Power Boats with Cabine and a 
fashionable New York 





| | rooms. 30 connect-batha. Sea Foods. Home Grown vegetables. Fresh Come to the heart of Virginia White Tail Deer Cou- 
milk, eags, ete. Amer. Plan, day $3.50 and $4.00. try. Plenty of Deer. Kill your big Buck in front 
real Deer Dogs. Five thousand acres of hunting land 
Experienced guides. Large comfortable Colonial Clu 
Tlouse. Lodging, meals, hunting and guides, $40.0 
per week. Season November 15th to January Ist. 

~h | Bass 25-58 Ibs., T 1 . 10 tos. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- TOMAHAWK HUNT CLUB 

$n Stone Hond or O. PC. and N-EX. or via Norfoll. MIDLOTHIAN, VA. 

Hotel -Wachapreague, Wacha prengue E. Shore. Va. (Ocean Side) | 













JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager 














Booklets A. H. G. MEARS, (Ownership Management) 


r HUNT IN : Hunting 
eee, | [emo om 1 


Quail, turkeys and other small game. 
































| 

Fine hunting and excellent Hotel Unlimited hunting territory. Exclusive 

accommodations. Dogs—guides— —Homelike—Appealing. Make reserva- 

horses and automobiles furnished. tions early. Season Noy. 15th to Jan, 31st. 
ences ___| || Tre Carotrna Horet, Summerville, S. C. P. O. Box 97 Palmyra, Ve) § 

| — : 
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FOR SALE Ashley Place—Hunting Preserve TF you are interested in one oF tw x 
memberships in what is probably the | © 12 
Quail, doves, turkeys and other wild game on a . Ch ake | D 
HUNTING PRESERVES 11,500 acres of some of the best hunting ||] best ducking shore in the — il in 
grounds in South Carolina. Quail is our spe- || av ¢ , P irely red head | ; 
South Carolina and Georgia cialty. Located 30 miles from Augusta, Ga., |} Bay country, almost enti wid Write |" Me 
: , rates |} and Alken, S. Carolina. Write for descriptive ||] and canvas-back shooting, mie | tiv 
Some of the best hunting properties folder and’ prices— '| William T. Roe, Sudlersville, Md. | | ce 
in this section; old ante-bellum Joseph Ashley Ellenton, S. C. " 60 
plantations, well stocked with deer, ie 
turkey, quail and other small game. | 
) a ting 
Excellent fresh water fishing—black FOR SALE Duck & Quail Shoo 





ooting | 
bass -k fish and perch. Also some . : . One of the very best duck and quail sh } 
yass, rock fish and perc sO si Hunting Preserves in coastal So. Carolina places in Maryland on private estate. 

























ened duck progestins. Tuncts ofa He 6748 acres quail and turkey land, very cheap. shooting on open water, also every day N 
hundred to twenty thousand acres, |! About thirty miles from Georgetown, Also 6000 ||] week on two private lakes. Will sell Good re 
reasonably priced. |] acres near Savannah. Exceptionally good quail ||] shooting rights or lease for the season. 
|| and turkey with some duck shooting. Fine resi- accommodations. References exchanged. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO. || dence and other buildings. EMPIRE PROPERTIES CORP. oy 
Savannah Georgia ||| L. A. WALKER, Agent, Summerville, S. C. 6 East 39th Street New York Gi) 
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Srenp the holiday at the seashore. 
At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall .. . where 
there are many things to be thank- 
ful for. Sea, sun, salt air, and every 
consideration for your comfort that 
thoughtfulness can provide. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is hos- 
pitable, friendly, informal . .. a 
happy choice for a Thanksgiving 
visit. Come for the day or stay the 
week-end. Walk the boards and en- 
joy the tonic sea breezes. Ride on 
the beach, play squash, golf, lie in 
the sun, take health-baths. Achieve 
an appetite that will make you 
doubly appreciative of the bounti- 
ful Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Winter rates are in effect . . . 
just one more thing for which to 
give thanks, Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Be thankful this 
Thanksgiving 


HADDON HALL 











GUNNING PRESERVE 


1200 acres CuincorEacuE Bay, MaryLanp. 
Ducks, Geese and also upland shooting. 300 acres 
m grain. Guide and equipment on premises. 
Will lease for current season or sell at attrac- 
tive price to settle estate. 

CENTRAL HANOVER BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
(Executor) 


60 Broadway New York, N. Y 




















| «150,000 


More than that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 
| An advertisement of this size in this 


department costs $17.50 per month; 
Ltvice this size cout $35.00, atc. 
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Do YOU KNOw THESE 
SECRETS OF WOODCRAFT? 


Do you know how to start a fire in the rain? How to construct a water-proof 
shelter? What foods you could live on in the forest if you were lost? How to 
make an Indian sun-dial? How to identify animals from their tracks? Why the 
squirrel wears a bushy tail? Which bird wears a black cravat that changes once 
a year? Why a dog turns around three times before lying down? 























— 
Can you light a fire 


without matches? There How many different 
Which is the are various ways of do kinds of shelters can 
tight way to lay ing it. The illustration you build? Ten poles 
a camp fire: The shows the use of drill are used for this tent 
upper picture is block, tinder, bow and Tepee cover lashed to 
correct, socket. tenth 


OW good a Woodsman are you? Can you recog- 
nize all the signs along the trail which tell their 


Fouse Gaancetiee story to the expert? Do you know how to camp, 


One of the many un 


usual photographs how to handle yourself in the woods, how to meet emerg- 
snapped by _the au- ° ] 

thor, showing the encies and dangers, how to find your way? 

ways of wild animals 


There are a total of 
1450 illustrations in 
cluding the inimitable 
sketches of outdoor 
life made on_ the 
spot by this world re- 
nowned naturalist and 
master woodsman 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON knows. He knows a 
thousand and one secrets of the out-of-doors. He knows 
the art of woodcraft. He knows the wild creatures of the 
woods and fields and streams as only one who has lived 
amongst them can know them. 

Let him tell YOU. In his delightful Library of Pioneer- 
ing and Woodcraft, this beloved master woodsman has 
written the whole enthralling story,—1700 pages of in- 
teresting information, illustrated with 1450 photographs 
and drawings by the author. 


Your Last Chance to Own 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s famous 
Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 


Every lover of the open should have this marvelous set of books. 
Thousands already own them. Now only a limited number of 
sets remain—to be the prized possessions of those who are prompt 
to take advantage of this last great opportunity. 


Skookum and the 
Porcupine 
An illustration from 
one of Ernest Thomp 


faseina 
stories. 


son Seton's 
ting animal 
These stories will 
hold you with breath- 
less interest, while 


Hiking and canoeing, camping equipment, etc., the life and habits 
of animals and birds, hunting, tracking, scouting, taxidermy, 
Indiancraft, sign language, blazing trails, weather forecasting, 
telling directions from natural compasses and the stars, first aid 
treatment—these are just a few suggestions of the vast scope of 
these six superb volumes. 


they teach you the 
secrets of animal life e 
and woodcraft. 


FREE Examination. Mail coupon 


See for yourself how much you will enjoy this library of woodcraft—how 
much you will learn from it. While these remaining sets last, 
mail the coupon and examine the six volumes FREE. Then 
decide whether you want to keep them, at the special 
low price and on the easy terms explained in the 
coupon. Send now, before all the sets are gone. 





"soon Doubleday, Ine. 











(Dept. 5611). | 
Garden City, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me for I 
free examination, the Library of l 
Pioneering and Woodcraft, six 
YF volumes handsomely bound in dark | 
green cloth. I shall either return 
the books in 5 days or send $1.00 | 
first payment and $2.00 a month until | 
ai | have paid the special price of $11.00 
Ff Name... | 
? Address. ] 
EE en | 
0 Check here if you prefer the three quarter leather 
binding at only $13.50 ($1.50 first payment and | 
| $2.00 a month) | 
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$3,000 RING 
found in 
bath tub 


bs departing guest was 
frantic: A $3,000 diamond 
ring lost—and he couldn't wait 
to look for it. With agony in 
his voice, he called the United 
Manager. Three hours go by. 
The guest has gone, but the 
manager is still on the job. 

A wild idea—the Manager 
pokes a flash-light down the 
bath tub drain—there’s a faint 
sparkle—plumbers arrive, the 
drain gives up a $3,000 ring. 
Another true story proving 
that United Managers do the 
impossible in finding lost ar- 
ticles. This extra service costs 
the hotel money? Yes, but 
what of it. Extra service is 
taken for granted at United 
Hotels, just like larger rooms 
per dollar—and handy garage 
accommodations. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK City’s only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.....-- The Benjamin Franklin 
GRATTLIB, WASH. 002. cccccccccecs The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS........0000002- The Bancroft 
NEE, 6. cesccentagsariod The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.-.---- The Alexander Hamilton 
SRANGTONE, BF. Ja occ cccccccccecs The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ...---+-+++++ The Penn-Harris 
BE Wo nasncsceieesssaes The Ten Eyck 
GURAETEE, BE. We cc ccccccccace .» The Onondaga 
DOCMESTER, N.Y. oo. ccccccccecs .-. The Seneca 
NIAGARA BALLS, I. Y. 220 cccsccces The Niagara 
ERIE, PA. ....+++ ponnaesdevnnes .. The Lawrence 
MERE, GUND. cco civercccccs «+++.The Portage 
CE 6 ddctcddcoosueas «+++. The Durant 
OE, a5 cnccicoades The President 
Ce ae E! Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......--- The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....- The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ........-000+ The Roosevelt 
a rer The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT..........+-+ The King Edward 
NIAGARA PALLS, ONT. ......+--+02 The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ..........- The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 


jin the 








HAMPTON LODGE 


Waterlily, P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


An exclusive Lodge well known by sportsmen from all 
over this country. Many guests will visit us this 
season who have been here each year since the Lodge 
was established. Good Goose and Duck shooting. 
especially Canvasback. Excellent guides with good 
rigs. Hot and cold water bath. Write immediately if 
you wish to reserve one of the few vacancies we have 
open this season. We supply all kinds of wild duck 
foods for propagation. 





ey 


Deer—Bear—Partridge 


Owner will use Northern Maine Hunting Camp on 
week only this season. A few sportsmen may be 
accommodated or party may take over camp for Dart 
season (Oct. 16—Nov. 30). This is a real wilde 

camp. Tight, good food, and best of native guides 
Game more than plentiful, a successful hunt assured, 

DALE SUTTON 
Murray Hill 2-289! 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. ¢, 








W. H. WALKER Mrs. W. H. WALKER 
Come 


to the CAROLAND 


POPLAR BRANCH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Ideal goose and duck hunting. Located withina mile 
of the State Highway. 35 miles from Elizabeth City, N. 
C. 50 miles from Norfolk, Virginia. Near the center of 
the Currituck Sound Country—the sportsman’s chosen 
hunting grounds. Experienced guides, Mve decoys, out- 
fits furnished. A quiet southern home with good conve- 
niences. Hunting 6 days a week—license cut half. Make 
reservations early. Season Nov. (5th—Dec. (6th inel. 











Best Duck and Goose Shooting 


South is found here; Currituck County, North 
Carolina. Season Nov. 15th—Dee. 15th. Miles of marsh in 
the East Side of Currituck. Exclusive ownership. Would 
lease a good hunting lodge, 17 rooms, furnished, boats. 
The kind of point and pond shooting you have always 
wished for. Live decoys. Comfortable accommodations and 
good food. Guides furnished. Blinds on water. Salt water 
fishing: boarders the whole year. Can reach place by 
steamer Currituck or by way of Norfolk, Southern R. R., 
or Virginia Beach. Will meet auto at Norfolk. Write for 
full information and rates. 
Sea Gull, N. C. 


Come to Currituck 


this fall and enjoy some of the best shooting from 
battery and blinds. The coming sezson looks better 
than ever, and the Government is replacing the locks 
between the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal. Season 
Nov. 16th to Dee. 15th. Write or wire 
R. D. ROBERTS, Mer. 
Roserts’ Goosinc aNp Duckinc CLuB 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. Car. 
Ten years’ experience in planting Duck Food 











Cupsuptic Sporting Camps 
Haines Landing, Maine 
CUPSUPTIC VALLEY 
Season Opens November Ist. Closes December 15th 


Good Food, Cabins, and Guides 


L. A. Tuomas, Manager 








Deer, Bird and Bear Hunting 
in one of Maine's best game sections 
Write early regarding reservations, as we limit the 
number of hunters taken at one time, thus insuring 
the comfort of our guests. Camps a short boat ride 
from auto or R. R. Station. For further particulars 

write to 
J. L. MACDONALD 


White House Camps Millinocket, Me. 
N. E. Tel. Conn. 








Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
A Sportsman’s Paradise 
For your hunting trips this season try Attean 
camps. A wilderness of big woods; partridge 
and duck are thick. Deer are plentiful, and 
the black bear are very numerous. You are 
safe here in getting your game. Send for 
booklet and map. 
RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 





DEER HUNTING 


If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to 
Bear Mt. Camp for your hunt 
this fall. Located on Cranberry 
. the section of the Adiron- 
dacks which for a number of years has 
heen the recognized locality for real deer 
hunting. Can furnish guides and equip- 
ment and can promise vou the very best 
accommodations and actual sport. 


Cranberry Lake, 





N. Y. 


J. M. Balderson 


— 


Available for rent January 1, 1932 


Well Equipped Trout Hatchery 
in foothills of Adirondacks 


Ilas been operated during present five year lease by 
Izaak Walton League and Government. Previously 
well established as commercial hatchery. Good shipping 
facilities and picturesque surroundings. Full details 
upon request. Address Singerly MeCartney, Dover, 
New Hampshire. 








DEER HUNTING 
In Catskill Mountains at 
DART’S-INN 
Jefferson, N. Y., Schoharie Co. 
Season from Oct. 26 to Noy. 15. All kinds 
of small game. For information write: 


MRS. H. R. DART 


% Dart’s-Inn Jefferson, N. Y. 


OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home, 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kansas 











HUNT IN ADIRONDACKS 


Modern hunting camp in famous deer country. 
Electricity and running water in camp. 40 miles 
of state park at back door. Deer, bear, fox, lynx, 
rabbits, partridge, woodcock. Season opens Oct. 
24 to Nov. 15. Good guides. Board $20 per week. 
225 miles to New York City. Write for booklet. 
Short season makes early reservation advisable. 


SCHUYLER WINSLOW 











FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


40 miles of wild territory in the heart of the Adiron- 
dack Mts. in the famous Wolf Pond and Moose Valley 
country. Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bob cat, 
varying hare, cottontail rabbits, partridge and wood- 
cock hunting. Oct. 26th to Nov. [5th. Make reserva- 
tions early. 240 miles from N. Y. City, 5% hours by 
train. Gentiles only. Rates $18 and $20 per week. Pedi- 
gree English Setter puppies from hunting stock for sale, 


JAY WOODWARD 


Stony Creek New York 








Stony Creek, N. Y. 
Stony Creek, N. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM E. N. Dingman, oun. 


For your hunting trip, come to Maple Lawn Farm, 
located in the famous Stony Creek section of the 
Adirondacks, where deer, bear, partridge, fox, 
rabbits and squirrels are plentiful. All modern con- 
veniences such as heat, electric lights, running 
water and baths. Good meals. Guides easily ob- 
tained. Season opens Oct. 26 to Nov. 15. 225 miles 
from New York City, 5% hrs. by train. Gentiles 
only. Rates $18.00 per week. Accommodates 25. 
Make reservation early. Write for Booklet. 





PHEASANTS AND RABBITS 


in great abundance, 90 miles from New York, 
3 hours by auto—10 miles from Kingston. 
Land posted for years-—-200 acres—open this 
year to suitable guests. Strictly private place, 
refined surroundings and all modern conve- 
niences. 


W. F. Hasbrouck, Box 42, Stone Ridge, N. Y. 


—S portsmen— 


If you want a real ducking trip give us a trial 
we have the best brant shooting on the coast, with 
several varieties of ducks. 

Also pond shooting for black ducks over live de- 
coys, good rigs and blinds and plenty to eat. Game 
guaranteed. Rates on request. 


H. C. STURM 
328 N. Rhode Island Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 








North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 C. E. GERHARD 











FOR SALE 


15 Acre water front farm. Splendid bathing, 
fishing and crabbing in Summer, wonderful 
duck shooting in Winter, all right from this 
property. Automobile roads right to the prop- 
erty. Six room house, barn and necessary out- 
buildings. Price $4250.00 one-half cash, balance 
on mortgage. Full particulars write 








S. FRANKLYN WOODCOCK Salisbury, Md. 








Goose, Brant and Duck Shooting 


on Pamlico Sound, over live decoy’ 
Live on board cruiser “Idle-On”. Ac 
commodations and service guaran 


JaMIE STYRON, MILAN FeLcnen, BEN WILLIAMS 
Carr, Joun M. Dickinson, Beavrort, N. C. 
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Get Yours Next Spring in 


ALASKA 


Make plans now for a* real hunt- 
ing trip in God’s Country. Get a 
Kodiak Brown Bear next Spring. 
There’s no other trophy like it the 
world over—this giant of all beasts! 
This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of Alaska, operating throughout Alaska. No 
connection with any group or individuals 
advertising hunting expeditions to Alaska. 
This is our SIXTH year of operation. 


Folder geottetie to sportsmen. Cable Ad- 
dress AGT 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Box F 








Guaranteed Moose Hunt 
We are easy to get to—have good food—com- 
fortable beds—clean camps—regular rates— 
and guarantee to show you a legal moose or 
make good with cash! Let us send you our 
circular giving full particulars and guarantee. 
No obligation on your part. Just write us today ! 
McALEER BROTHERS 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick, Canada 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 
Deer, Bear and Small Game 


My camps hold the record moose kill for the 
province of Ontario. Metagama is only one 
night on sleeper from Toronto or Montreal. 
General reference: Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Montreal. Illustrated folder. Write or wire 
M. U. BATES, Box 1!, Metagama, N. Ont. 














“Off the Beaten Trail’’ 


SIX POINT LODGE 


Enjoy the charm of the Canadian wilderness 
without its hardships 
G CABI 


AMP 
On beautiful Silent Lake. Wonderful fishing. 


Rates for September 
Booklet: A. D. Greene, Paudash, Ont., Canada 
N.Y. Address: Room 1205, 220 E. 42d Street 








GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 


The only real camp on Lake of the Woods, where you can drive to 


es and all 
. wonderful Hunting Camp, woe re Moose 
and Deer are plentiful. If you will write us we will be glad to refer you 
to guests who come yearly. Competent Guides take care of your 
every want, 

Only CAMP in operation the year around 


GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. 
Folder upon Request Write—or Wire us. 








HUNTERS 


Let Maguire Bros. guide you on a successful 
hunting trip this fall in Northern Ontario. 
Virgin forest. Wonderful scenery. Plenty of 
moose, deer, bears and partridges. Good roads. 
Live in tents or comfortable cabin in heart of 








wilderness. Trips Nov. Ist to 15th, and 15th 
to 25th. Address 

ROY V. MAGUIRE 
Rydal Bank Algoma, Ont. 





MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 


as references; also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place 











| 

| Are you taking advantage | 

of this DIRECTORY 4) 
* 


For the past thirteen years our “Where | 
To Go” Department (Pages 4—7) has 
been the most extensive hunting and fish- 
ing resort directory pone in any 

magazine in AMERICA 
Are you taking advantage of these 
pages and this service in finding a place 

to hunt, fish or ¢ amp ? 
jr ee of the proper place means not 
mfort but the amount of fish and 


a 
fame you will find, proper and dependable out- 
and competent guides 
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Field and Stream—November, 193 1 











THERE IS 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE AIR 





and we bring itTO YOUR ROOM 


«ce 


... Here it comes . . . another 
pass. Oh, a beauty — right down 
the center of the field. He’s got it! 
He’s away —no one near him. 
How that boy can run... he’s over! 
It’s a touchdown ... what a play!” 

You, comfortable in your Statler 
room, get a vivid picture of the 
| game... play by play ... over the 
radio. You get, also, a graphic 
of all the day’s varied 
events — prize fights and election 
returns — ovations and Presiden- 


| tial addresses — jazz bands and 
| symphonic music — all the thrills, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. | 





amusement, entertainment with 
which the air abounds. 

Such diversion has been enjoyed 
by Statler guests since 1927 — 
when Statlers were the frst hotels 
to equip every room with free radio 
reception — the firs/ to give hotel 





Statler Radio Bedside Table 


HOTELS 


BOs TON 


CLEVELAND 


n 


DETRO'UT 
NEW YORK, 


guests controlled radio entertain- 
ment which they could enjoy with- 
out disturbing their neighbors, or 
being disturbed. 

Now, every Statler room has a loud 
speaker — simple in 
velvet-toned — yet so clear in re- 
ception that you can enjoy radio 
entertainment in any part of your 
room. 


operation — 


We’re proud of our pioneering in 
hotel radio installation — proud to 
have recognized the part radio was 
destined to play in modern hotel 
equipment. This same pioneering 
spirit led us, years ago, to provide 
every room with private bath, cir- 
culating ice water, to place a morn- 
ing newspaper under the door — 
and to innovate many other hotel 
conveniences now deemed neces- 
sities by critical travelers. 


A LOUD SPEAKER IN 
EVERY ROOM 


Every Statler room is equipped with a loud 
speaker of the clearest tone, yet of the pitch of 
ordinary conversation. In the majority of 
rooms it is unobtrusively placed where it can 
be reached as easily and conveniently as the 
bed-head reading lamp. 


STATLER 


BUFFALO 
$T. LOUIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
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Bulletin 


THE DUCK CRISIS 


HE 
the history of 
now on. In view 
from the best breeding 
during the summer, the sportsmen 
fortunate to have an open season, 
though it is a mighty short one. 

There has been considerable opposition 
to the new emergency season, which we 
hope will be in effect for only one year, 
but the great majority of sportsmen are 
well satisfied, even though every state will 
lose some of its best shooting. Whether 
the decision of the Department of Agri- 
culture in shortening the waterfowl sea- 
son was wise or not remains to be seen. 

It is now up to ev- 
ery sportsman to ob- 
serve the regulations 
whether he likes them 
or not, and to help stop 
those who make their 
living by slaughtering 
and bootlegging ducks. 
The surest way to do 
it, of course, would be 
for so-called respect- 
able citizens to stop 
patronizing these hu- 
man leeches, but that 
is too much to expect. 

We have no sym- 
pathy with those who, 
disliking the new reg- 
ulations, plan to ig- 
nore them lest the out- 
laws and those more 
fortunately situated 
get more than their 
share. That is merely 
a mighty lame ex- 
cuse to violate the law. We will never 
save our duck breeding stock by trying to 
get more than the other fellow, or by 
killing the legal limit every day just for 
the sake of being a “limit hunter.” That 
isn’t sportsmanship! 

Unfortunately President Hoover's proc- 
lamation, the first of its kind ever issued 
by a Chief Executive, blamed the entire 
situation upon the weather. Probably he 
was not in position to make recommenda- 
tions as to a remedy, but the officials in 
charge know that the passing of the dry 
weather will not bring back ducks to a 
normal or adequate supply. 

The American Game Association, born 
of the movement to save our migratory 
game birds, was able to forecast a duck- 
killing drought twenty years ago. Its offi- 
cers then saw that the drainage ditch and 
the plow would destroy much of the re- 
maining marsh lands, and that agricul- 
tural lands would eclipse the duck breed- 
ing marshes. 

The Association has repeatedly warned. 
It has consistently opposed the drainage 
of waterfowl areas under the guise of 
more land for agriculture. Now the wheat 
markets of the world are glutted, and our 
duck supply has been gutted! More and 
more restrictions upon legitimate shoot- 
ing will never save the day. 

The answer is simple. We need to start 
some real reclamation work in the interest 
of the ducks. In 1920 the Association in- 


shortest waterfowl season in 
North America is 
of the reports 
grounds 
are 
even 
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A “flushing bar” 


wwe CONSERVATION 


of the American Game Association 


By 


SETH GORDON 
President 


stituted a movement for a Federal water- 
fowl hunting license of a dollar a year 
for this purpose. That plan was defeated, 
and in its stead $8,000,000 were author- 
ized in 1930 to be appropriated over a ten- 
year period. If the Association’s plan had 
been adopted when proposed, there would 
now be about $15,000,000 worth of re- 
claimed marshes at work producing ducks 
instead of thistles and weeds in many 
cases, and more and more wheat in others. 





Photo Wisconsin Conse rvation De portent 
devised to save nesting game birds 


Not less than $25,000,000 are needed im- 
mediately! Money is cheap. Now is the 
time to borrow it, buy up the breeding 
marshes in both the United States and 
Canada, then pay off the bonds out of 
funds to be made available later, either 
by direct appropriation or through con- 
tributions from the sportsmen. The old 
waterfowl license plan looks better than 
ever. 

Until a workable large-scale plan is 
adopted, duck hunting clubs should ar- 
range to have their employes deputized by 
either state or Federal authorities, and 
put them to work helping to enforce the 
law, especially after the close of the sea- 
son. Clubs which feed the ducks during 
the hunting season should arrange to con- 
tinue feeding through the winter, thereby 
furnishing employment and helping to use 
surplus grain to carry the ducks through 
to the next nesting season. 


FLUSHING BAR 


HEN an enterprising conservation 

field officer uses his ingenuity in 

the development of devices to save nest- 

ing game birds, he deserves public ac- 

claim. All too often these men, the back- 

bone of every conservation organization, 

fail to get the recognition to which they 
are entitled. 

Last spring R. E. Yeatter, a scientific 

worker studying European grey partridges 


in Wisconsin through funds made avail- 
able by the Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, enlisted the aid of 
a number of field officers in the principal 
partridge sections of the state to ascertain 
how the terrific losses among nesting birds 
might be avoided. 

At first they tried dragging hay-fields 
with long ropes to flush them, then staked 
the location of the nests so that patches of 
hay might be left around them. The big 
difficulty was to get the farmers them- 
selves to do this work. 

Then Warden A. J. Peterson struck 
upon an innovation. He developed a “flush- 
ing bar,” which consists of a three- 
eighths-inch bar of steel fastened to the 
end of the cutting bar of the mowing ma- 
chine and running to 
the harness of the near 
horse. This simple lit- 
tle device flushed the 
partridges far enough 
in advance of the 
knives to enable the 
operator to jump the 
cutting bar over a 
patch of grass, thereby 
saving dozens of nests 
without difficulty or 
loss of time. 

The State Conserva- 
tion Department at 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
was so pleased with 
the results of the ex- 
periment that it has 
arranged to have sev- 
cral hundred of these 
flushing bars made up 
for distribution to the 
farmers in southeast- 
ern Wisconsin next 
spring. We are bringing this fine device 
to the attention of the public now in 
order that other game departments may 
advocate its use. 


AUDUBON CRITICS SCORED 


FFORTS of small cliques to wreck 
conservation movements or embarrass 

the leaders in charge are most despicable. 
These usually originate through jealousy 
of individuals because they cannot dom- 
inate. When the truth reaches the public, 
the poison fangs of the disturbers are 
usually pulled. Unfortunately, like bad 
weeds, a new crop keeps springing up. 
Last fall a small coterie distributed 
grossly misleading pamphlets, then at- 
tempted to cause trouble at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. At the suggestion of 
United States Senator Frederic C. Wal- 
cott, a committee of three was appointed 
to study the charges and make a report. 
The committee selected consisted of Mr. 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, President of the 
3uffalo Museum of Science; Dr. Alexat- 
der Grant Ruthven, President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Dr. Thomas 
Barbour, Director of the Museum of Com- 


parative Zoology at Harvard College. 
Dr. Ruthven, however, was unable to 
serve. 


The pamphlets were circulated by the 
anonymous “Emergency Conservation 
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DEVELOPMENTS “<« 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


Committee” with offices in New York City. 
The investigators state that “this commit- 
tee-so-called is simply a small, self-ap- 
pointed group representing nothing but 
certain personal interests; and there is 
little point in attempting to analyze the 
motives of the persons hostile to the asso- 
ciation who have used this method of at- 
tack.” 

Among the charges were that the asso- 
ciation and its president have cooperated 
with sportsmen; that funds have been im- 
properly used, and sundry other absurd 
indictments. 

They overlooked the fact that the 
founder and first president of the associa- 
tion was a sportsman, and that many of 
the supporters of the movement have al- 
ways been sportsmen. Worse still, they 
failed to recognize the fact that in prac- 
tically every state the sportsmen supply 
all the funds, through hunting license fees, 
to protect our song and insectivorous 
birds, and that the cash contribution by 
the general public is nil. 

The report of the investigating com- 
mittee praises the excellent work of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties and its officers, and concludes with 
the following significant paragraph: 

“We believe that the association has 
served a most creditable purpose. We be- 
lieve that it has accomplished great ends 
—and that the funds entrusted to it have 
been well expended. When people join its 
membership but a few days before an 
annual meeting—some who have vilified 
it for years and are simply actuated by a 
desire to stir up strife, to attack the good 
name of its officers, and to belittle its 
adequacy—one can understand how such 
an association may well wish to be ex- 
amined impartially and also to engage 
in self-examination. After a full investiga- 
tion we feel that the Society may be proud 
of a great record and that such trifling 
missteps as have possibly been made from 
time to time are due to the inevitable 
frailties of mere men.” 

It is hoped that the findings of these 
recognized leaders will stop the distribu- 
tion of slanderous leaflets, and that the 
committee’s report will deter others from 
throwing brickbats when honest-to-good- 
ness cooperation would accomplish so 
much more. We hope the Society’s work 
will go forward with renewed vigor and 
still greater usefulness. 


GAME CONFERENCE DATES 


HE Eighteenth American Game Con- 

ference, under the auspices of the 
American Game Association, is to be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, December 1 and 2, 1931, with sev- 
eral related meetings scheduled for No- 
vember 30th as well as on the dates of 
the Conference. 
. This is the largest gathering of its kind 
in America, and attracts conservation 
officials, leaders of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions, scientific workers and nature lovers 
from all parts of the United States, and 
from Canada and Mexico. The Chairman 
of the Eighteenth Conference, William C. 
Adams, Director of Fish and Game of 
New York, announces that he and _ his 


associate officers are preparing a strong 
program, and that the interest should be 
even greater than it was last year. 

Among the outstanding features of the 
program will be a full discussion of the 
waterfowl situation, developments in con- 
nection with the American Game Policy 
adopted last year, scientific research and 
game survey developments, game breeding 
progress, and various other important 
phases of the game problem. 

The related meetings will include the 
annual gathering of game breeders and 
keepers, the scientific research workers, 
the National Committee on Wild-Life 
Legislation, the annual meeting of the 
American Game Association, and various 
other groups which are interested in the 
game and fish supply. 

The annual banquet, scheduled for Wed- 
nesday night, December 2d, will be ad- 
dressed by prominent ational conserva- 
tion leaders. 

Paste these dates into your hat now— 
December Ist and 2d, New York City. 
This is your Conference. Plan to be there! 


ROGUE NOT SO SAFE 


OME time ago we called attention to 

the fact that the famous Rogue River 
had been saved from the clutches of com- 
mercial interests. We thought the man- 
date of the Oregon legislature and the sig- 
nature of its chief executive would be 
sufficient. 

3ut they do things in a peculiar way 
out in that state. They have a referendum 
law under the provisions of which action 
of the legislature may be submitted to the 
voters for approval. The commercial in- 
terests, not being satisfied with the action 
of the legislature, circulated the necessary 
petitions to put the matter before the 
people, and it will be voted on at the com- 
ing election. 

It is hoped that the citizens of the com- 
monwealth will rally to the cause of con- 
servation and answer in the affirmative, 
thereby settling this question for all time. 
The state of Oregon cannot afford to 
sacrifice the famous angling of the Rogue 
for the sake of a few commercial dollars. 


NEW EXECUTIVES 


WO states which have had conserva- 

tion departments in operation for 
many years recently selected new execu- 
tive officers. 

In Minnesota the new Conservation 
Commission has begun to function and 
is getting the work organized. It seiected 
William T. Cox as Conservation Director. 
Mr. Cox, a forester by training with a 
natural bent for game and fish conserva- 
tion, had charge of Minnesota’s forest 
program for a number of years. Later he 
organized and superintended the Upper 
Mississippi Wild Life Refuge, then went to 
Brazil to organize the forest service of 
that country. Now he is again back in the 
service of the state he loves best. 

In Pennsylvania, where the Game Com- 
mission was organized thirty-six years 
ago, during the last sixteen of which un- 
usual progress has been recorded, Charles 
G. Stone of Greenville was selected to 
succeed John J. Slautterback as the 
Executive Officer of the department. Mr. 
Stone is the fifth man to hold this impor- 
tant position, the first two of whom served 
thirty-one years. He is an all-round out- 
door man, has hunted and fished exten- 
sively, and has been very active among 
the organized sportsmen of the state. 

Governor Pinchot appointed Dr. 
William H. Moore of Philadelphia, who 
has for years been one of the outstanding 
conservation leaders of the Keystone 
State, to succeed Franklin G. McIntosh 
of Franklin on the Game Commission. All 
the other members were reappointed. 
When the Governor called them together, 
he charged the commissioners to bend 
every energy to keep Pennsylvania in the 
lead as a game state; to promote friendly 
relations between the farmers and the 
sportsmen, thereby reducing the acreage 
closed to shooting, and to keep themselves 
as commissioners and all of their subordi- 
nates entirely out of politics. 

Messrs. Cox and Stone are both well 
fitted by training and experience to push 
the work along in a commendable manner, 
and are expected to give a splendid ac- 
count of their stewardship. 
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“Drop it, boy!” 
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tals of sleep. Protestingly I snuggle deeper into my 

warm place. On to brazen crescendo clangs reveille 

to cottonland. From his kennel an old pointer chimes 
in with dismal howlings. 

Lying cozily, I compare my laziness to the alacrity in 
many a lowly shack and cabin. Lamplight will begin to wink 
through rag-stuffed window-panes. I catch the ringing of 
axes biting into chop-logs, and sniff smoke from revived ash 
beds. There will be muffled voices and stable stir; the rattle 
and clink of agriculture’s army going into action. Then it 
comes to me that for fully forty years I have listened to 
this same bell “ring out and ring in,” as the black folks 
say. Others, too, from neighboring plantations, have hailed 
me as I poled an early trail across Big Lake. 

Fifteen minutes of stolen doze. Footfalls on veranda 
steps. A latch turns gently. The guest’s presence is respected. 
I peep as my door opens gently. A huddled scuttle-bearer 
darts to the hearth and applies fire- 
magic. 

“Pomp!” 

“Yaas, suh, boss.” 

“That you?” 

“Yaas, suh. Da’ me.” 

“What's it doing out?” 

“Kind o’ brief lak!” 

“How brief?” 

“Jes’ tol’able.” 

“Going to rain?” 

“Naw, suh, not ’ginst it cloud up.” 

“Tt’s clear, then?” 

“It’s clear now, but—” 

“But what?” 

Pomp falters. “Ol’ Zeb say de 
moon tips down too far. Say he 
gwine lay off killin’ hawgs till de 
sign git right.” 

“Pomp?” 

“Yaas, suh, boss.” 

“Put the coffee pot on the stove 
and those cold rolls in the oven. 
Don’t monkey with that sausage. 
Wait till I get there—understand?” 

“Yaas, suh.” 

Another fifteen minutes. I tip- 
toe, _Sumbooted, into the warm, 
spacious kitchen. To Java fragrance 
I soon add the stimulating reek of 
frying sausage. Heavy _backstair 


Ts plantation’s great bell suddenly crashes the por- 
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Two dainty duck shapes whir into the air 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 


NOVEMBER, 1931 


Day? 


clumpings announce huge Ab, my negro paddler. After mak- 
ing deep inroads upon the provender, I abandon rich pick- a 
ing to the onslaught of Pomp and Ab. Soon I return with shell i 
box and big double gun. Dousing manor lights, Ab and I f 
strike along an orchard path leading down the bayou bank 
to Arthur’s duck boat. Pomp trails, in case of last-moment 
forgetfulness on my part. He hums a love ditty, the refrain 
of which is interesting—Whar’ you goin’, Adam? I’se Eve.”’ : 

“Pomp isn’t courting, is he, Ab?” l 
* Ab sniffs. “He call hisse’f.” i 

Ab fills the frail craft aft, and my own bulk forward fe 
sags a doubtful freeboard. We nose gingerly through a 
strip of open channel in the arrow-grass. 

“How much water under us, Ab? About four feet?” ; 

“Better'n dat, boss; mo’ lak twenty foot. Don’t rock de i 
boat, please, suh. Dis ain’t no mawnin’ to dive!” Then Ab i 
whispers, “Ol’ Simmons seed two big al’gators down below 
Life Boat Chapel dis summer. All dem niggers down dataway 
scared mos’ to death o’ de bayou.” 

I rearrange even mental ballast. 
“Run the trails lately, Ab?” 

“Me an’ Cap’n done so las’ Fri- 
day.” 

“Jump many ducks?” 

“Dey was right smart plentiful— 
yaas, suh—but not hardly so many 
as in de fall.” 

“What kind mostly?” 

“Most gin’ally mallets, suh.” 

“Can the Cap’n still hit ‘em?” 


“Y ELL, suh, cose Cap'n he 

ain't so spry lak; but when 
dey gives him a fair shot, de ol’ 
gent’man he’s jes’ as pizenous as 
ever he was.” 

The bayou slips its high banks 
and narrows to an opening in the 
beetling cypress. 

“*Bout a foot o’ watah in de 
woods,” whispers Ab. 

We slow down for readjustment 
before serious business. Eleven 
years have skimmed by since the 
last well-remembered day I heaved 
my own duck boat through this 
South End muck. Forty years of 
such swamp scuffling! Ab’s paddle 
jabs us noiselessly up the narrow 
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cut. Speed yields to tense silence. It is legally safe to shoot, 
but we are jump-shooting. Against the dim background of 
low visibility, it is futile to grant a leaping mallard overly 
much leeway. In scant light, once he beats you to the sky- 
line, the chances are in the greenhead’s favor. 

To our right, from a seldom penetrated morass, rises a 
mallard chorus. But a sudden, frog-like “me-yamp—me- 
yamp” to our left makes Ab sink his paddle and hold hard. 
The call is answered—here, there, beyond! Then I get the 
talk—of course, gadwalls! Now, I see a black bed of them, 
crossing the trail twenty yards ahead. 

“Gawd A’mighty!” breathes Ab. “Now’s de chosen mo- 
ment. Flat-shoot ‘em, boss! Flat-shoot ’em!” 

My shoulders heave, but there we crouch, with Ab, I 
know, bleeding internally. The gadwall raft drifts round 
a bend. Dawn flicks into day. A startling flight of grisly 
buzzards skims overhead. Ab gets the pirogue stealthily 
under way. At the trail’s crook I signal him to stop and 
rap sharply against the boat rail. A roar from the buck- 
brush! I have miscalculated and been beaten to the punch— 
too far over! I glimpse fugitives scattering across timber- 
tops. But a party of confused stragglers pinches off and 
lurches too close. The big gun mauls down a pair of drakes! 
Visions of baconed bosoms, corn-meal dressing and giblet 
gravy. 

Ab chuckles as he hefts the prizes appraisingly. “Dese 
bullies is fat fo’ goodness’ sake; but boss, why didn’t you 
slam dem rascals back yondah? Us could've done had de 
limit wid one bust.” 

Realizing that an extended discussion of shooting ethics 
will end at the impassé of Ab’s conviction that “a duck 
in the boat is worth two in the bush,” I decline the issue. 


. AAS, suh,” agrees Ab solemnly. ““Yaas, suh. Da’s right; 

da’s right, but mos’ o’ de gent’mens up at de club 
dey don’t shoot lak you an’ Major Ensley does. Dey 
‘ranges so de ducks lights ‘mongst de ‘coys, an’ when dey 
do—Great I am! Sometimes dey does say ‘Shoo,’ but 
dey says it not very loud, an’ it has sho’ got to be a swift 
duck to leave dar twixt de shoo an’ de shoot!” 


By now the run widens into linked ponds. These open 
spaces are covered with a scum of seedy duck meat and 


bordered with button willow. A second smothered roar 
from around the corner! Ab steadies the boat. I pick them 
up through interlacing covert, a bunch of suspicious mallards 
driving for safety. But they must pass our way to clear! 
I “hunker” down and 
blaze away. Two birds 
tumble all awry from 
among the leaders. 
My second blast bites 
off a dismayed climber. 
Pandemonium! The 
marsh is in_ riot! 
Alarm calls! The surge 
of zooming pinions! 
Teal, mallard, wid- 
geon and sprig hover 
singly and in frantic 
bunches overhead. 

It is, somehow, not 
easy to avoid shov- 
ing shells wrong end 
first into one’s gun. 
But I manage finally 
to concentrate, find 
the combination, and 
center a pair of easy 
sprigs. Ab retrieves with mumbles of wonder when the hub- 
bub ceases. “Sho’ was some votes in dis district!” 

We head up-trail. Tree-tops ahead are mazed with circling 
birds. I am tempted to stop off a while and call. But the 
charm of idle jump-shooting is far too potent. 

Every shove of Ab’s paddle reveals familiar territory. 
I part the viny overhang of a pond hole hidden amid lofty 
cypress giants and pause in spellbound reflection. Here, 
these forty years come November, I saw my first duck 
brought down. Morning of youth! A shaver, warm beneath 
the folds of a buffalo robe. Black Jackson is bringing lunch, 
and me along with it, to a certain gallant gentleman. Jackson 
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I am soon correctly dug in and stooled 


thrills me with panther stories, and shows me hawks and 
eagles as the lazy bateau slips from open water into the 
brake’s somber labyrinth. 

Closer and closer comes the occasional boom of black pow- 
der. We creep to where I now sit wrapped in thought. A 
lone mallard swerves into the picture. The screen of life 
lights in vivid memory. The drake’s hissed greeting to silent, 
scattered forms; sunlight glinting from a green velvet head. 
Faith in nature poised for its rendezvous with fate. A jet 
of smoke! A crash that sets the crispness dancing! Blue and 
reddish gray plunging headlong in a crumpled heap. 


| se a deftly woven hide at the bole of that lightning- 
struck cypress yonder, a great brown dog challenges 
watchfully. Out steps a tall, thick-shouldered, dark-haired 
fellow. Loblolly clings to thé calves of his rubber boots. The 
soft brown of his velveteen shooting coat blends in deadly 
camouflage with his hiding place. 

“Daddy!” I cry, springing crazily to my feet and setting 
the boat atilt. “Daddy, lemme shoot a duck!” 

“I’m as hungry as a wolf!” he shouts. “Bring that rascal 
here to me, Jackson, an’ I'll eat him.” Then, as now, I would 
have died for him. 

As we swing about, the picture fades, and in its place I 
see a youth reading by lamplight in an old log club-house 
his first treatise on duck shooting. That worn volume, than 
which he has since read nothing better, is still a priceless 
possession. How he longed and vowed to follow like trails! 

“Watch dat bunch yondah!” warns Ab. “Dey’s circlin’ 
disaway!” ; 

Shielded by a fallen pin-oak top, I unlimber my call. 
Around and around they go. Then, just as conversation 
peters out from lack of breath, they veer abruptly out of 
line to investigate my racket. “Now!” I say to myself, pitch- 
ing up the gun and loosening its starboard charge at that 
charmed spot out ahead. Rapped head over heels, number 
one bird hurtles down through splintering branches. Swing- 
ing off at a flaring hen, however, I am reminded that pride 
goeth before a fall. Not a feather! 

As we glide through weaving aisles I calculate that I have 
dropped ducks on well nigh every square yard of this time- 
worn shooting ground. We have shared—still share—glorious 
years. The two of us are still hard at it. The reason? Be- 
cause it has been left just as it was. Because of sporting 
unselfishness and pride in its maintenance. Because the 
beauty of nature and wild life meant much to a family 

of real sportsmen. 

Thinking all this, 
I tell myself that 
any proper visualiza- 
tion of duck shooting 
must include a back- 
ground of reminis- 
cence, a foreground 
of its modern ad- 
ministration, and an 
estimate thereby of 
its future, as affect- 
ing recreation, indus- 
try and national char- 
acter 


ORALE in 

shooting has 
become __ superficial. 
The flavor and ro- 
mance which graced 
old-time shooting 
standards and companionships among gentlefolk are being 
forced to wave the white flag to protuberant boorishness. 
Natural resources in both birds and habitats are being wasted 
through the rape of ill-devised drainage and delay by haggled 
interests of research and appropriations. We vaporize amid 
unsolved weather cycles; we temporize with raw political 
expediency. Hunters increase. Dizzy transportation facilities 
give access to remote sectors. 

We are drifting faster than we even dream toward 4 
sterility in wild life of the marsh and upland, from which 
there will be no returning. The pace must slacken! How truly 
has it been said that “as a nation allows itself to lapse into 
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Through interlacing covert I pick them up and blaze away 


a condition of sophistication, irresponsibility, materialism 
and other resultants of luxury and wealth, it loses its place 
in the sun. Slowly it is supplanted by other nations, hardier, 
more vigorous and more moral.” 

But by now our prow strakes are asplash. Big Lake, 
stretching away northward into the fog, gives off only the 
wrangle of distant, rafting coots. My eyes travel the winter- 
stricken circle of forest. Recollection grips again. Yonder, 
a husky of twenty, home for Christmas holidays, I had a 
narrow squeak. 

One bitter dawn I managed, by some lucky maneuvering 
through the ice, to outstalk a gang of roosting geese. Glowing 
with the excitement of a successful right and left, I jammed 
my boat in the stumps and waded off across an open pocket. 
Retrieving the first honker, I flung it behind me and made 
for my second victim. The water, first calf and then knee- 
deep, began sloshing my thighs. It was no morning for wet 
feet, but youth rarely kens restraint. With stunning abrupt- 
ness, I stepped off into space. The water, so cold it actually 
burned, closed over my head. 

Emerging in a paroxysm of anger and fear, with shell- 
laden coat dragging me down, I grabbed at some drooping 
willow strands. The slender withes tore through my fingers 
—broke! I saw them whip upward as I sank! Coming up, I 
seemed to time their lash-back. My lunge caught firmer 
strands and held. There I clung until a careful knee-hold 
eventually enabled a crafty wiggle from the death trap. Then 
{ stood up and, with clothes stiffening, loudly reviled such 
luck. On a platform stand near by I built a rousing blaze, 
stripped, and dried out as best I could. Then I resumed, 
without ill effect, the serious business of the day. 


UT scarcely have Ab and I re-entered the trail when 

# two dainty duck shapes whir into the air! In the en- 
suing millionth of a second’s trigger pause, it flashes over 
me how many times hereabout I have had this same op- 
portunity to score double on teal. The straight, thick gun 
comb shoves both eyes beyond a tilting guide-sight, wilts 
the escaping right-hand bundle of green and brown, and 
levels off in search of number two. It is a patchy scratch, 
but we find him, stone-dead. 


On the home stretch we take our time, “turning” a squirrel 
or two while accumulating an easy limit. And so we come, 
about mid-morning, to the end of a perfect jump-shoot. 
Carefully, with decks awash, we negotiate the alligator water. 

Ab cocks an eye at the sun. “Whut you say us rides ovah 
to de rivah, boss, an’ try dem geeses? Mister Arthur says he 
seed a whole passel 0’ dem over dar las’ week.” 

A second attack upon hot coffee and country sausage. 
Some pony-express mule saddling by Pomp. High noon 
finds us breasting the great levee’s ramp and dropping down 
again into the black gold of riparian wilds. 


ANDMARKS crowd up for greeting. The old com- 
missary is a flood-swept, jack-strawed ruin. Even the 
road has changed. We are forced to circle a quarter-section 
of sloughed woodland—mighty trees gone the way of all 
grandeur. But a tottery log cabin still clings to the bank. 
What a change in the sand-bar itself! In earlier days its 
white expanse cut sharply from the caving escarpment of 
Harbert’s Bend. Thence it bellied north a full three miles 
toward the Harding light. Across, behind the bar’s loftiest 
plateau, lay a cut-off section of the old river bed. What 
black mallard shooting we used to have in there on windy 
days with a rising river! 

Westward hissed the furious main channel, the rise and 
fall of its insatiable gnaw spitting spume and drift over 
gravel and reefs. Bar change is an old story to the veteran 
goose hunter. Old Man River has a way of not letting his 
right bank know what his left doeth—that is, until he gets 
good and ready. First he coats a lower bar tip with silt, grad- 
ually building fields of soft, treacherous mud blocks sprout- 
ing grand goose feed in the form of tender young switch 
willows. Then, all at once, some flood scours out a whole bar, 
tumbling it down river, to be reorganized miles below. Thus. 
a plantation owner gains or loses hundreds or even thousands 
of acres of fast-growing cottonwoods, revetting willows and 
crop lands, to say nothing, incidentally, of goose bars and 
duck sloughs. 

Ab shoulders decoy pack and shovel. We thread Arthur's 
path, slashed through half a mile of slender willow stalks. 
“A school marster sho’ would (Continued on page 62) 
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A PREACHER WINS 


The new champion has taken his place at the head of this country’s trapshooters 


By HORACE LYTLE 


Photos by Preston Mayfield 


T Vandalia, Ohio, on August 28th, Reverend Garrison 
Roebuck from McClure, Ohio, shot his way to vic- 
tory in the 32nd Grand American Handicap. Thus 
he captured the most envied title that the sport of 

trapshooting has to offer. 

This minister of the gospel had previously shot blue- 
rocks in competition only nine times in his life, always 
shooting with the same small group of friends. He broke his 
first clay bird on November 12, 1928, and had never shot in 
a tournament. When he arrived for the Grand American, 
he had shot at only 675 targets, and of that number he had 
broken 567. This would make him an 84 per cent shooter. 
The day before the shoot he fitted a full-choked barrel to 
his field gun. With this background he stepped u> and won 
the most coveted prize of the trapshooting world in as 
dramatic a finish as the sport has ever witnessed. 

The competition this year was particularly keen. A treach- 
erous wind swept the grounds all day long. The targets 
ducked, jumped and swerved, making high scores difficult 
and wrecking the hopes of many renowned shooters. It took 
a shoot-off of seventy-five elusive clay targets before the 
minister of the gospel came through as Grand American 
Champion for the year. In standing up as he did through 
that rigorous shoot-off, as well as during what. preceded it, 
Reverend Roebuck proved himself worthy to wear the 
crown. 

The Grand American Handicap Tournament of 1931 was, 
in many respects, the most successful in the long history of 
the event. In this year of business depression, the surpris- 
ingly high number of entries was a gratification to the 
officials. An innovation was also successful. The entire 
week’s program has heretofore always been free to specta- 
tors. This year there was an admission charge of 50 cents 
for the one day, Friday, when the Grand American was 
shot. Even in spite of this charge, coupled with the fact that 
most of the gallery comes from Dayton, ten miles away, 
the attendance was as large as ever! This proof of inter- 
est in the world’s premier event at clay targets should 


prove a very helpful factor in arranging future tournaments. 

Space does not permit recording all the details of the 
various events that occupied the week of August 24th. Some 
fine shooting was seen, and some new champions entered the 
list of trapshooting’s immortals. Class AA was won by Karl 
Maust of Lincoln Park, Michigan. Class A was won by Fred 
Harlow of Newark, Ohio, who won the Grand American 
Handicap of 1908 and who tied for the title again this year. 
Class B was won by C. F. Booher, Sr., of Dayton, Ohio, 
whose son, Earl Booher, was the sensation of the Grand 
American Handicap of 1929, when he was runner-up at the 
age of sixteen years. Class C was won by J. Q. Paddock, 
Rock Island, Illinois. Class D was won by Mrs. H. E. Grigs- 
by of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and Class E was won by 
H. V. Akin of Johnsville, New York. 

The North American Clay Target Championship was won 
by Karl Maust after a thrilling shoot-off. When Maust 
emerged as victor over that great stylist, Frank Troeh of 
Portland, Oregon, he had really done something which will 
go down in the history of trapshooting. It required a shoot- 
off at one hundred and fifty additional targets before Maust 
finally emerged as victor. 


HE North American Ladies Championship was won by 

Miss Jeanette Jay of Waverly, lowa. The North Ameri- 
can Junior Championship was won by Ned Lilly of Stanton, 
Michigan; the North American Sub-Junior Championship 
was won by Joe Fincel, Dubuque, Iowa. The North American 
Professional Championship was won by Earl Donohue, St. 
Louis, Missouri, while the State Five-Man Team Champion- 
ship of North America was won by Texas. The Champion- 
ship of State Champions was won by S. M. Crothers of 
Philadelphia, and the Veterans’ Race was won by F. D. Kel- 
sey, East Aurora, New York. The Preliminary Handicap was 
won by Harry Schomerus, Hillsdale, Illinois. Mrs. George T. 
Peter of Phoenix, Arizona, shot the High Gun for Women in 
the Preliminary. High Woman’s Gun in the Grand American 
was shot by Miss Jeanette Jay. 


Partial view of the gallery during the shoot-off at this year’s Grand American Handicap 
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Gus Payne of Cleveland, Ohio, won 
the Men’s Doubles; Miss Alice Cro- 
thers of Philadelphia won the Wom- 
en’s Doubles, and Fred Tomlin of 
Glassboro, New Jersey, won the Pro- 
fessional Doubles. The Consolation 
Handicap was won by P. E. Cooper 
of Sycamore, Illinois. 

The various events above indicated 
all have their interest. Several of 
them should be harder to win than 
the Grand American Handicap and 
for a number of reasons, but all of 
these reasons count for naught as 
compared with the Grand American 
Title itself. In the field of trapshoot- 
ing it has the same sort of drama as 
surrounds the Kentucky Derby in 
the field of the thoroughbred. And 
just because it is the event which 
every trapshooter would rather win 


Left—Rev. Garrison Roebuck, winner of the 1931 Grand 
American Handicap. Right—Rufus King, who won the same 
title in 1930 


than any other, the Grand American Handicap becomes the 
most difficult of them all. 

_The same thing exists in the National Open Golf Cham- 
pionship. Many golf titles carry with them bigger purses, 
with competition that is just as keen, but it is usually true 
in the National Open that a score will win that would not 
have a Chinaman’s chance in some of the others. It all nets 
down to a matter of tension. In this respect, shooting is very 
similar to golf. When you tighten up, the timing suffers. 
Competitors in every sport are but human after all. 

Many sporting events may be won with amazing brilliance 
and yet pack in but little drama for the gallery. I have in 
mind the year of 1926, when Charlie Young of Springfield, 
Ohio, won the Grand American Handicap with the greatest 
score that has ever been recorded in this event. He broke 
his one hundred targets straight from twenty-three yards 
to win without a shoot-off. But a trapshooting title won 
without a shoot-off is a very colorless affair, regardless of 
the score. There is something about getting the stage all set 


A Preacher Wins 


Ray Wellbaum, runner-up, receiving the trophy from Guy 
Deering, President of the Amateur Trapshooting Association 
of America 


—something in the concentration upon the two or three or 
four who may be in the final shoot-off for the title—some- 
thing about the preparations to get everything ready for the 
naming of a new champion—something about the very at- 
titude of the gallery itself that adds to the thrill of the thing. 

In this respect, the last three Grand American Handicaps 
have been especially fortunate. In 1929 and 1930 the main 
thrill came from the fact that each of these years a boy in 
his teens was shooting for the title. This year it was .a 
United Brethren preacher who furnished the sensation, and 
boy, how that gallery pulled for the preacher! 

Friday, August 28th, was a treacherous day for trapshoot- 
ing from morning till night. Seldom has the average been 
lower, if every score were taken into consideration. And yet, 
treacherous as those targets were in the shifting wind, there 
was one score of fifty straight at the half-way mark and 
several of forty-nine. But it was not until the third string 
had been shot that the gallery began to concentrate. Then it 
was found that there were seven whose scores showed 72 
broken out of 75 shot at, and there was one score registered 
at 73 out of 75. The last named score became all the more 
spectacular when it was noised about that this had been 
achieved by a minister of the gospel shooting in his first 
Grand American Handicap. 

The intense interest began with the shooting of the 
final strings of twenty-five birds each. One by one there 
were eliminations, until there were two scores of 96 out of 
100 posted on the big board in front of the club-house. These 
scores showed that Fred Harlow of Newark, Ohio, had fin- 
ished with a total of 96 out of 100 shooting from twenty 
yards, and that Ray Wellbaum of Greenville, Ohio, had 
achieved the same total shooting from nineteen yards. To 
drop only four birds out of a hundred under such conditions 
had been shooting indeed! 


UT the preacher still had his last string to shoot. He could 

drop one bird and win without a shoot-off. If he dropped 
two birds in his last twenty-five, he would furnish the third 
tied score. Yet two was all he might drop without passing 
out of the picture as far as the title was concerned. 

The shooting of the preacher’s last string of twenty-five 
furnished more drama than I have ever seen before in any 
trapshoot prior to a shoot-off. Shooting from seventeen 
yards under the tightest kind of tension, the preacher broke 
eight straight and then missed his ninth bird. He could still 
win the title without a shoot-off. But he dropped his six- 
teenth bird, and that made it necessary for him to break 
every other target from then out (Continued on page 60) 
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EDITORIAL 






Idiocy Running Amuck 


HE Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of August 
26th contained the following item: 


Enactment of stringent firearms laws, for the purpose 
of disarming every private individual in the United States, 
is urged by E. G. C. Bleakly, Camden (New Jersey) city 
solicitor. 

Such action is necessary to end intimidation by gang- 
sters felt in Camden and elsewhere, he said. He declared 
he would urge state legislators from Camden County to 
sponsor the strictest firearms law in the country for New 
Jersey. 

“Hunters, under this plan, would have their weapons in 
their possession only during the hunting season. After that, 
they would not keep them on their own properties, but in 
charge of a county agency. The county agency would 
keep a record of every firearm sold, by whom purchased, 
and for what use.” 


We do not need to offer any argument against this 
proposal to FiELD AND STREAM readers. We believe 
that every single one of you will agree that it is just 
what we have called it in the caption above—idiocy 
running amuck. 

Unfortunately, it does seem to be necessary to re- 
mind you once more of the danger we are in. For many 
years we have been warning you that if we sit around 
with our hands in our laps, doing nothing about it, we 
are simply giving the best possible aid and encourage- 
ment to the element of our population that has been 
responsible for our anti-pistol legislation, and that as 
a result of our apathy and inertia we will before very 
long find ourselves in genuine danger of having our 
rights in respect to shotguns and rifles seriously inter- 
fered with, if not taken away altogether. 

Of course, we know that many of you members of 
the FreLD AND STREAM clan—hundreds of you—have 
done good work, all that you possibly could do, to de- 
feat many proposed anti-gun laws. Our request for 
opinions and for cooperation have been responded to 
by thousands of readers. But the rest of you—scores 
of thousands—have done little or nothing, following 
the old Spanish custom of “letting George do it.” 

FreLD AND STREAM has done all that it can do with 
the aid of those who have been pulling on the oars. 
Now we need the rest of you to pull also for a while. 








UE to the great increase of major crime in recent 

years, and especially of crimes committed by 
what we have come to term gunmen and gangsters and 
racketeers, the agitation for more stringent firearm 
laws has grown enormously in both volume and scope. 
Today more than half the new gun-control laws that 
are proposed include shotguns and rifles as well as 
pistols. The newspapers print speeches and interviews 
and letters urging Federal laws prohibiting possession 
of all firearms. 

With the current public clamor against crime and 
the public's insistence, voiced by press and pulpit and 
politician, that “something be done about it,” and be- 
cause of the enormous number of people who judge 
all laws by the worthiness of their purpose instead of 
by tl ir practicability and working results, it is en- 
tirely possible that the legislature of your state will 
before long enact some law that will be nearly, if not 
quite, as asinine and unjust and futile as this proposed 
law. If you continue doing nothing while the agitation 





and hurrah goes on, you may learn, to your great sur- 
prise, that your legislators are not endowed with “too 
much sense to pass a law like that” after all. 

That our police and civil authorities ought to have 
the power and opportunity to keep firearms out of the 
hands of the criminal element is a sound and unde- 
batable theory. But no way to give the authorities the 
ability to do so has ever been found. More criminals 
possess and use firearms today than ever before, in the 
face of all the laws and despite the severe punishments 
provided for violation. Every statutory effort that has 
ever been made along this line has had as its principal 
effect the virtual disarming of large numbers of law- 
abiding citizens by depriving them of the one weapon 
possible for them to use—the pistol—thereby placing 
them completely at the mercy of the criminal, who dis- 
regards the law against carrying pistols with a blithe- 
ness amounting to contempt. 

More stringent laws will increase this result—the 
very opposite of the result the laws are designed to 
produce. And including shotguns and rifles will totally 
disarm great numbers of us, and take away one of our 
greatest pleasures, just as the pistol laws have pre- 
vented great numbers of us from carrying, or even 
possessing, pistols despite our standing and reputation 
as upright and law-abiding citizens. If we fall again 
for the argument that we honest citizens will never be 
interfered with in our possession and use of shotguns 
and rifles, then, as certainly as night follows day, a 
great many of us will wake up some fine morning to 
find that we have once more been plain, every-day 
suckers. That argument was used to obtain the decent 
citizens’ support of the Sullivan Law and almost every 
other pistol law. 





T IS high time that all sportsmen get up on their 

hind legs and do some shouting on their own ac- 
count. It is high time that sportsmen, instead of regis- 
tering spasmodic protests against proposed new laws, 
get together and demand that the laws we already 
have be changed in such a manner as to restore to us 
our rights in the matter. We have allowed our law- 
makers and our reformers to impose on us long 
enough. The experiment has been tried and has proved 
a failure. 

What crook, bent on robbery or private gang war- 
fare, involving murder and the electric chair, is going 
to stay home with the wife and kiddies through fear 
of an anti-pistol law ? Experience has shown that anti- 
gun laws do not keep guns out of the criminals’ hands, 
but only out of the hands of hundreds of thousands 
of honest people, thereby denying them that full power 
of self-protection which is their inherent right and 
which no lawmaking body has the moral right to take 
from them without their consent. 

If you wish to do your part to bring this about but 
don’t know what to do, write to us immediately, telling 
us that you want to work for the restoration of your 
right to keep and bear arms and asking us what to do. 
We will tell you by return mail. 


Publisher 
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angerous Surprises 


Rhinos which ran amuckh — the second of a series 


By W. 8. CHADWICK 
Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


HE charge of the rhinoceros is 

usually unexpected. As it gener- 

ally stops when he loses the 

human scent, it is not so dan- 
gerous as it appears. But at times the 
rhino does unexpected things, in the 
sense that he acts at variance with 
established rhino precedent. At such 
times he is very dangerous indeed, and 
three tons of dynamic fury will leave 
the bewildered hunter little time to 
readjust his ideas. 

Two men in East Africa were once 
out to get meat for a large 
camp. Having wounded an 
eland bull near sunset, they 
followed it up. The spoor led 
them to the edge of a thick 
thorn cover which showed 
traces of being used by rhino, 
and then turned along the edge 
of it. Presently they lost the 
spoor on hard ground, and 
while one went ahead to search 
for it the other retraced his 
steps. 

The latter was bending down 
to examine the ground when a 
rhino broke cover with a snort 
and crash of bushes close to 
him. Knowing the habits of the 
breed, he sidestepped neatly 
and raised his rifle for a shot. 
As he moved, a stick snapped 
underfoot, and like a flash the 
rhino whirled round and 
charged home. This was un- 
usual, as although keen of hear- 
ing the beast generally charges 
on scent alone. 
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In his surprise and flurry he made a bad shot, and only 
flicked the hide from the brute’s side. The next moment he 
was racing down-wind, with the maddened beast close be- 
hind. His partner sent in a quick shot which caused the bull 
to swerve, but in spite of the wound and the lack of scent the 
animal held on. Almost on the heels of the shot the unfor- 
tunate hunter felt the crushing impact of the bull’s shoulder 
and went down headlong. When he came to, the bull lay 
dead a few yards away, and his friend was anxiously inquir- 
ing how he felt. 

With a broken collar-bone and two broken ribs, he was 
unable to move. It was midnight before he reached camp on 
the shoulders of native porters in a roughly constructed 
litter. When he came out of the hospital, he said to me: “It 
was the surprise that flurried me. Had I expected him to 
charge down-wind, I'd have been ready and shot better. He 
was the only one, too, I’ve ever met which followed up the 
charge—and I’ve shot numbers.” 

The unusual conduct of a rhino once cost my late friend 
Ben Johnson two fine oxen and a most unpleasant night, 
while a native with him lost his life. He was moving his 
hunting camp nearer to the Okavango with a light wagon 
and twelve oxen, and one evening at sunset skirted a thorn 
covert as he crossed the open forest. He was within two miles 
of his intended camp when, with a furious grunt, a rhino- 
ceros cow charged straight upon the ox team. 

Although she came up-wind, the scent of those oxen should 
have meant nothing 
to her, and Ben ex- 
pected her to swerve 
in an attack upon 
himself or the na- 
tives walking behind 
the wagon. But she 
held straight on, and 
as the boy leading 
the oxen fled with a 
yell Ben grabbed his 
rifle. The next mo- 
ment she drove her 
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way clear through the center of the team, leaving one pair of 
oxen kicking on the ground and stumbling over the wire 
trek-tow in her mad rush. 

The rest of the team took fright, and snapping rope and 
leather like packthread they streaked into the forest. Cursing 
savagely, Ben jumped down and hastily brought his rifle to his 
shoulder. He need not have hurried, however, for that rhino 
wheeled in her tracks and headed down again in mad career 
upon the place where the two oxen still struggled. Amazingly, 
she seemed  un- 
aware of the pres- 

ence of men, 
and concentrat- 
ed her fury up- 
on the cattle. 





In quick succession Ben gave her two shots in neck and 


shoulder from his heavy express, and brought her down ~~ 


within five yards of the two oxen. Then he found that one 
of the latter had had its stomach ripped open by her long 
horn, and the other had a broken shoulder. He had no choice 
but to shoot both animals upon the spot. This he did, and 
then ordered the natives to go immediately in pursuit of 
his scattered oxen. 

It was getting dark when the span was rounded up. As it 
was too late to deal with the carcass of the rhino, he decided 
to camp upon the spot until morning. A slight thorn scherm 
was hastily erected near the carcass, and the cattle placed 
inside, while the boys made fires close by. 


i two hours after dark the thunderous grunt of a 
lion vibrated through the stillness, and was answered by 
another in a different direction. A little later the cattle 
sprang to their feet and seemed likely to break through the 
flimsy thorn fence. Calling to the boys, Ben had a ring of 
fires made round it, and placed two natives at each, while 
he went inside with the cattle. 

This quieted the beasts, and an hour passed peacefully. 
Ben was thinking of returning to the wagon for some real 
sleep when the cattle started milling round him again, anda 
yell came from the native guards. A moment later there was 
a fearful scream, and a boy called: “Manyatse is taken! The 
lion has him!” 

And at the words Ben heard the soft patter of feet on the 
eaves. 

After the cattle had quieted down, he made inquiries as to 
what had happened. He was told that Manyatse had become 
hungry for some of the rhino stomach fat and had gone 
softly to the carcass, which was lying about ten paces off. 
Then they had heard his scream and the padding feet of the 
lion in retreat. Details could only be imagined until daylight 
came. 

Investigation at dawn showed that the unlucky native had 
chosen the identical moment for his raid upon the meat that 
one of the lions had selected, and the pair must have prac- 
tically met beside the body. His corpse was found near by, 
the lion having dropped it without attempting to eat the 
flesh. He seemed indeed to have struck only one swift blow 
with his claws; but this had ripped the boy open from chest 
to thigh, and the bite through the head—probably caused 
by the lion’s seizing him momentarily as he fell—would have 
caused death in any case. A trail of destruction probably 
aS great as any ever caused by an angry rhino! 

In both these instances I have related, rhinos acted con- 
trary to rule in charging upon sounds rather than scent, and in 
unusual persistence. In the following story a rhino varied his 
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usual habit of entering and leaving cover by the same path, 
bringing confusion to an expert hunter and guide and death 
to an unsuspecting native. 

Oosthuizen was an old elephant hunter, and when he took 
Gert Du Plooy into Angola he impressed upon him 
a good deal of valuable advice concerning rhino and 
other dangerous game. So when Du Plooy insisted 
upon following a rhino trail into cover one eve- 
ning near sunset, the guide was justly an- } 
noyed. He pointed out that in view of the LE 
hour the rhino might be expected to emerge é ig 
at any time, 
with the at- 
tendant risk 
of meeting 
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The native had 
to run at top 
speed for the 
nearest tree 


him upon the single path that led into the dense thorn covert. 
He therefore suggested waiting outside as more politic. 

But Du Plooy was young and hot-headed, and also the 
client who was paying; so, his remonstrances being un- 
heeded, Oosthuizen at last agreed to follow the youth up 
the path. Two natives came in the rear, and they were some 
fifty yards into the covert when, instead of the squeal of 
rage and charge from the front which he expected, Oos- 
thuizen heard a snort from behind, followed by a yell. Turn- 
ing hastily, he saw the native immediately behind him dive 
into the bush beside the path, regardless of its thorns, while 


the huge head of a rhino bull hurled aloft the form of the- 


rearmost boy. 

Apparently satisfied for the moment, the beast stood 
and looked in the direction of the crash the native 
made as he fell limply amid the thorns. With a shout of 
warning, Oosthuizen jerked his rifle up and fired straight at 
the chest. The bull staggered and came drunkenly on for a 
few steps, then collapsed as the hunter fired again. 


bt pene: and shaken with the surprise, the two white 
men went back to find that one native was dead, 
the horn having taken him in the loins and gone clean 
through him. The other emerged more gray than black, and 
bristling with thorns. He said that neither had heard anything 
until he heard a thud and his mate’s yell behind him, and 
that, like the hunter, he had never expected attack from 
behind, as the bull’s spoor had plainly led into the covert. 

The explanation proved to be that this particular rhino 
had two paths in and out, and had been lying on the second 
path when a cross wind brought him the man taint. I have 
never heard of a similar instance, and am inclined to agree 
with Oosthuizen’s explanation that constant hunting had 
made him unduly cunning. At any rate, his young client de- 
rived great enjoyment later on from chaffing the older man 
about the falsification of his prophecy. 

I once had a similar experience of thrilling moments due te 
a rhino’s departure from usual habit. For some days I had 
tried unsuccessfully to get a shot at a fine bull which I knew 
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inhabited a certain dense covert, and eventually decided to 
lie for him on his road to the water—two miles away. I 
knew the rhino habit of using the same path, and the worn 
condition of this one verified their practice. So one evening, 
an hour before sundown, I took a station beside the path. 

I was lying flat on my stomach behind a tuft of tall grass, 
watching the path, with one native lying behind me. Pres- 
ently I saw three rhinos approaching by the path, and noted 
that the big fellow was not with them. About three seconds 
later the earth seemed to shake beneath me, and the native 
rose to his feet with a shout and started to run. 

I jumped to my feet and sprang aside, to see the mighty 
bull coming with lowered head from behind us across the 
plain. He was only about twenty feet behind the native, and 
swerving in full charge he was on the running form in an in- 
stant. My bullet took him behind the shoulder as his horn 
entered the boy’s back high up, and 
as he sank in his tracks his up-flung 
head hurled the boy from him. A sec- 
ond shot finished him; but when I 
reached the boy he was breathing his 
last through a 
great hole in 
the lungs. 

The big rhino 
had _ evidently 
left the party 
for some _ un- 
known reason, 
and had then 
headed across 
the plain to re- 
join it near the 
water. Getting 
our scent, he 
had charged silently over the soft sand. 
We were off our guard, and his ap- 
proach had been unnoticed until too 
late. I am convinced, however, that 
this departure from the usual habit 
was due to unlucky accident and not 
to intention on his part. 

As a rule, a rhino is too stupid to 
harbor thoughts of revenge, but I know of at least one occa- 
sion where a rhino cow did so and charged with intent to 
kill, when no scent could have reached her. 

One morning, a native of the Mampakush tribe in Angola 
came across a rhino calf which the mother had hidden, and 
with thoughts of reward in mind he proceeded to secure it. 
The little creature’s squeals brought the mother on the scene 
with a rush, and the boy had to run at top speed for the 
nearest tree. He got out of reach just in the nick of time. 

The cow recovered her calf and walked into some short 
bush about twenty yards off. There she remained for a while. 
Seeing a native passing, the boy called to him to go and tell 
me of his predicament. This the native did, but he had also 
stopped at the village and told what he thought was a joke. 

Two boys went to investigate and, seeing no sign of the 
cow, commenced to jeer at the treed native. At last the 
latter was stung to action, and he started to-descend the tree. 
He had no sooner touched ground than the cow charged 
from the rear—and down-wind! She had charged on sight 
alone, and not on scent. 

Before the unlucky boy could get back out of reach, she 
had caught him with her terrible horn. When his limp body 
fell in front of her, she reduced it to pulp with horn and feet. 
I arrived to find the two scoffers treed, and the still enraged 
cow lying too close by for their comfort. On perceiving our 
approach she came for us at once; but, being prepared, I 
killed her without much difficulty, and appropriated the calf 
which had caused all of the trouble. 

On another occasion a native from this same village was 
unexpectedly charged by a rhino bull. At the time of the 
attack he was skinning a duiker in open forest country. 
Jumping aside, he reached for his old muzzle-loader, while 
his two companions seized their assagais. All three expected 
the bull to go about his business once he had passed them, 
and by all canons of rhino conduct he should have done 
so. Instead, the great beast quickly whirled in his tracks 
and came for them—down-wind again. 
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The hunter felt the crashing impact of the 
bull’s shoulder of 


Knowing his sight to be ineffective at more than thirty 
yards, the trio raced off down-wind in front of him. Looking 
back, after about a hundred-yard sprint, they saw no sign of 
him and decided to go back for the duiker meat after a while. 

When within a few yards of the meat they had to pass a 
tall ant-heap, and as they did so the great beast charged 
from behind it. He was too close for evasion this time, and 
the boy with the gun fired blindly. The next moment he was 
hurled against a tree and fell to the ground senseless, while 
his companions raced for dear life in the direction of the 
village. They fortunately made it, owing to the attention the 
bull devoted to the remains of his victim. 

The behavior of that bull was altogether unusual. I am of 
the opinion that constant hunting had probably induced an 
unusual cunning and hatred of man. Animals learn by ex- 
perience even as we do. And there seems no reason why a 
soured old bull should not turn 
“rogue,” exactly as do elephants 
and hippos, which sometimes run 
amuck. 

The following story, with which 
I shall close this article, seems to 
indicate beyond doubt that they 
do become “rogues,” and 
the fact that this has not 
been widely recognized 
is probably because their 
habitat is off the beaten 
track of human _ hunters 
to a large extent. At least 
this was true until the 
motor gave greater mo- 
bility to hunters. 

Until a few years ago 
there was a native village at the 
mouth of the Kuwayo River in An- 
gola. It was deserted eventually on 
account of man-eaters and the attacks 
of a “rogue” rhino combined. The 
peculiar part is that the latter seemed 
to have imbibed a positive love 
slaughter, and after the vil- 

lage had been removed he trans- 
ferred his attentions to another, twenty miles up the river. 

One night, when the inhabitants of the first village were 
sound asleep, the dogs commenced barking violently. Imme- 
diately afterward there was a crash, and shouts and screams 
came from a hut on the outside of the village. The men 
turned out hurriedly, to find a rhino bull stamping and snort- 
ing amid the ruins of the hut, and the flimsy grass and pole 
roof hanging round his neck. 


WOMAN screamed that her child was inside, and the 
men hurled their assagais in a shower, for want of bet- 
ter weapons. But against his thick hide the weapons had little 
effect, and the mighty brute charged the crowd of naked 
men with a plunge that shook the remains of the hut from 
his great head. They scattered and ran. But one old man was 
too slow, and the bull caught him within a few yards. What 
he did to that old man induced the others to seek safety in 
the trees until dawn, although the bull departed soon after 
venting his rage on the old fellow and an adjacent hut. 
Finding at dawn that he had killed an old man and a child 
and destroyed two huts, the natives sent to an adjacent vil 
lage for two men with guns, and shortly after sunrise took 
the spoor. Surrounding his cover, they set fire to it, but the 
amazing bull did not wait to be driven out. Hardly had the 
fire taken hold when he rushed out, straight at the encircling 
natives. 


The guns were fired without visible effect. Showers of 


spears were hurled. Two men were racing for life ahead 
of him. One he hurled aside a broken mass, and the other fell 
beneath his ponderous feet. Then he turned and charged 
back upon the demoralized natives, and with one accord they 
fled. That was the first and last hunt organized against him. 

A week later he again raided the village, which was now 
guarded, and destroyed two huts, killing one of the occu 
pants. Then the natives decided to trek, for, as the chief said 
to me, “Lions at least do not come into the village, but this 
devil of a rhinoceros destroys the (Continued on page 65) 
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The 446-pound mar- 
lin swordfish that 
Francis Hall 
McGrath caught off 
Catalina Island, 
California 





Record Smashed 


This great fish was killed with a 24-thread line 
in one hour and thirty-five minutes 


By ALMA OVERHOLT 


STRIPED marlin swordfish 

weighing 446 pounds, caught by 

Francis Hall McGrath on regu- 

lation 24-thread line, August 6, 
1931, has upset all previous records for 
this great game fish in Catalina waters. 
The only marlin to approach this record 
was taken in 1924 by H. B. Van Dien, 
a 430-pound fish, which was, however, 
disqualified. Van Dien had conquered 
his catch after a battle of four hours 
and forty minutes and had the big fish 
alongside the boat when the boatman, 
thinking the monster would overturn 
the fishing launch, got panicky, whipped 
out a revolver and shot the fish. 

The official Tuna Club record for mar- 
lin caught on regulation tackle stood at 
368 pounds for a mar- 
lin caught by J. R. 
White in 1930. J. W. 
Jump in 1927 took a 
343%-pound marlin on 
light tackle, which re- 


quires the use of the 9-thread line. 

McGrath fought his fish for an hour 
and thirty-five minutes before bringing 
him to gaff, a remarkably short time for 
such a monster. Among the big game 
fish, the striped marlin has the reputa- 
tion of being a fighter, and this 440- 
pounder proved no exception. 

Leaving Avalon Bay on board the 
fishing launch Ethel, McGrath encoun- 
tered the big marlin two miles off Seal 
Rocks. 

“We had both teasers out, and I was 
still trying to fasten my flying fish on to 
my line when something tore up the 
water alongside our boat,” said McGrath 
in telling of the thrilling battle with his 
record fish. “The monster knocked the 
two teasers off, and I did not wait to 
finish getting my bait tied on right, but 
quickly threw out my line. To my sur- 
prise, he struck and tore off some 440 
yards of line, practically all that I had 
on my reel. Then he began pounding. 

“T called out to the captain that I must 
have a hammerhead on, by the way the 
thing acted. For an hour and five min- 
utes I pumped away without ever get- 
ting a glimpse of what was on the end 
of my line. No marlin that I had ever 
fought before had acted like that. It 
was just thump-thump-thump, as if 
some one were hitting that line. I tried 
inch by inch to reel in my line, but 
seemed unable to make any progress. 

““Let’s cut the thing loose,’ I finally 
called to Captain Lee. There was no use 
in fighting a shark all day. 


“7 HAD been so intent on fighting my 

catch that I had not seen the other 
fishing boats which had come alongside 
to watch the fight. 

“ ‘Ton’t let ‘im go. You got big marlin 
on—the granddaddy of ‘em all, I t’ink,’ 
floated out the voice of Enos Vera. 

“IT looked up. All the fishing launches 
of Avalon Bay were circled around me. 
Robert Mankowski, veteran light-tackle 
man of the Tuna Club and holder of 
last year’s marlin swordfish light-tackle 
record, called out encouragement as he 
came closer with his private launch, the 
Samoor. On the other side of me were 
Alec and his wife. I had seen the lady 
pull in a marlin a couple of hours be- 
fore. Parker Pence, Harry Warner and 
a score of others came up in their fish- 
ing launches. The anglers had given up 
their own fishing to help root for my 
catch. 

“It began to look more like the arena 
of a prize-fight ring than the scene of 
a man trying to land a fish in a wide 
ocean, I was beginning to wish that 
whatever I had (Continued on page 80) 
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There is nothing more desolate than a barren, lifeless marsh ; 


Will you pay a dollar for three months of duck shooting and plenty of ducks ? 


RE you going to sit calmly with 
folded arms and let wildfowling 
in North America die? It must 
be inferred that you are inter- 

ested in wildfowling, or you would not 
be reading this article. The future of 
the sport of duck and goose shooting in 
this country rests with you and the 
thousands of other sportsmen who gun 
over water and marsh. 

In this particular case it is not a 
pleasant thing to say, “I told you so.” 
But duck shooting has received another 
blow, which FreLD AND STREAM pre- 
dicted. Two-thirds of the time when 
we may legally hunt ducks has been 
taken away. This season we are allowed 
thirty days’ waterfowl shooting. The 
President of the United States has so 
proclaimed; there is no appeal. 

Who can say that the cutting of the 
season will help the birds regain their 
numbers? Results from similar restric- 
tions in the past point to the contrary. 

Month after month, year after year, 
FIELD AND STREAM has hammered, 
preached and pleaded with the sports- 
men of this country to make them see 
that restrictive laws alone will never 
perpetuate waterfowl. Go back and read 
the record. 

In 1904, when the first Federal migra- 
tory bird bill was in- 
troduced in Congress 


Ducks for a Dollar 


By RAY P. HOLLAND 


and in 19 states on September 1. Several 
states had no closed season on migratory 
game at all. Thirteen states had no state 
game warden or commission for en- 
forcement of game laws. 

Prior to March 4, 1913, at which time 
the first Migratory Bird Law was signed 
by President Taft, many states still shot 
ducks nine months a year. Those that 
had closed seasons saw to it that the 
closed period began when the ducks left 
for other parts, and the season was 
opened as soon as the ducks returned. 
Legal spring shooting was almost uni- 
versal in the states where heavy migra- 
tions occurred. 

A purely restrictive law changed all 
this. Under the Migratory Bird Law, 
three months and a half was the longest 
season allowed. Many wildfowlers were 
disgruntled, but the shooting of birds 
in the spring of the year was wrong in 
principle, and sportsmen everywhere 
were in high spirits because now they 
knew they would have duck shooting 
always. 


T was soon realized, however, that the 
stopping of spring shooting alone 
would never do the trick. Therefore, 
when the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
was passed, in 1918, it not only main- 
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tained the seasons under the former law, © 
but placed a ban on sale and established 
a maximum bag limit of 25 ducks. Mark 
you, prior to this time, wild ducks and 
geese were being sold openly in most of 
our great cities, and many states had 
no bag limit. Other minor restrictions 
were also placed on the gunner by this © 
law. He could not shoot after sunset or © 
prior to thirty minutes before sunrise; 
he could not shoot out of a sailboat or © 
a power boat, nor use a gun larger than & 
10 gauge; sink boxes were prohibited 
except in certain tidal waters; gunners 
were forbidden to drive waterfowl, and 
other provisions were included which © 
would give the birds a better chance to 7 
survive. Surely now the ducks could © 
stand the strain. 4 





N the meantime, however, lakes and 

marshes were being drained. Civiliza- 
tion was encroaching upon the breeding 
grounds. Laws designed to protect the 
birds and perpetuate the sport were 
openly violated. The bootlegging of 
waterfowl grew until in some sections | 
it rivaled the bootlegging of liquor. Con © 
gress has never provided funds for suf- 
ficient wardens to patrol the smallest | 
state properly. A single Federal warden ~ 
has been asked to cover as many a ~ 
five states. This is not 
idle chatter. I know. 











by George Shiras 3d, 
then a member from 
Pennsylvania, the sale 
of game was lawful 
in 35 states and game 
could be legally ex- 
ported from 6 states 
for commercial pur- 
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poses. Fifteen states _—_— 

had no bag limits at 

all, and spring shoot- Address ... 
ing of migratory birds Occupation 


was lawfui in 28 
states. The migratory 
bird shooting season 
opened in one state 
on August 1, in three 
states on August 15, 








GAME REFUGE BILL CAMPAIGN 


you willing to get behind the FIELD AND 
TTREAM campaign for a real Game Refuge Bill with 
a Federal tax of $1.00? 


To prevent duplication in mailing, are you subscriber 


or news-stand buyer? 


Mail coupon to GAME REFUGE BILL CAMPAIGN 
578 Madison Ave. FIELD AND STREAM New York, N. Y. 


While acting in th © 
capacity of United ~ 
States game warden, 
I worked in five di — 
ferent Western States 
in one year. If I had 
traveled 365 days, ! J 
could not have visited © 
all the duck-shooting 
areas in my territoy © 
and made a five-mil- 
ute stop at each plate. 
Three years 
the passage of 
Migratory 
Treaty Act, the Amer 
ican Game Prot 
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the old Game Refuge Bill, the greatest 
piece of constructive game legislation 
ever introduced in the United States 
Congress in behalf of our waterfowl. 
The framers of that first Game Refuge 
Bill foresaw what the future held in 
store. To forestall such a condition as 
the wildfowlers of this country are up 
against today, the original bill provided 
for a dollar Federal hunting license, 60 
per cent of all money collected to go 
for the outright purchase of water areas, 
and 40 per cent to be used for enforcing 
necessary restrictive laws already on the 
statute books. 


N December 6, 1922, this bill passed 
the United States Senate by a vote 
of 36 to 17. At that time, as Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Game Protective 
Association, I had charge of the bill at 
Washington. While I was laid up with 
typhoid fever the enemies of the bill 
brought the measure to a vote in the 
House the day after Lincoln’s Birthday, 
1923, when many of our friends were 
away from Washington. John Burnham, 
President of the Association, was in 
northern New York. Before he could be 
reached, the bill had been voted on. 
The final poll stood: 135 for and 154 
against. The measure lost by 10 votes. 
Over 60 Congressmen committed favor- 
ably were absent from Washington. 
At the next Congress the same bill 
was again introduced. This time it 
passed the House on February 20, 1925, 
by a vote of 211 to 114. In the mean- 
time, certain magazines and organiza- 
tions had built up a considerable oppo- 
sition. The bill provided that on some 
of the areas shooting be permitted under 
regulation. Sentimentalists who believe 
that nothing should be killed criticized 
this feature and fought it tooth and 
toenail. Some of those against the bill 
based their opposition on the fact that 
it would tax the duck shooter a dollar 
a year. Still others contended that it 
violated state rights and that all hunt- 
ing license money should go to the state 
wherein collected. Due to an unprece- 
dented amount of business at the close 
of the 68th Congress, the sponsors of 
the bill were unable to bring it to a vote 
in the Senate. 
Again the Game Refuge Bill was in- 
troduced. At the close of the session 
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Ducks for a Dollar 


there seemed little chance of its passage 
in its original form, due to the hue and 
cry of the restrictionist, the hunting 
prohibitionist, the impractical sentimen- 
talist and those politicians who chose 
the state rights argument to cloud the 
issue. In order to save some remnant, 
those in charge of the bill emasculated 
it, dehorned it and clipped its wings. 
The bill, in its modified and weakened 
condition, finally passed Congress and 
was signed by President Coolidge on 
February 18, 1929. If it has done any- 
thing for the birds yet, the evidence is 
not tangible. 

As far as we know, only a few thou- 
sand acres of refuge have been acquired 
up to the present time. Almost three 
years have passed, and practically noth- 
ing has been done. The bill calls for 
appropriations from Congress to acquire 
refuges. Unfortunately, an appropria- 
tion bill passed in one Congress does not 
obligate the following Congress to carry 
on. Only an optimist can believe that in 
these times of stress any Congress will 
appropriate a considerable amount of 
money out of the general treasury to 
take care of wild ducks and geese. 

From the day the original bill was 
introduced by the American Game Asso- 
ciation, FIELD AND STREAM and that 
organization stood side by side and 
fought the battle. We believed then, and 
we believe now, that water conserva- 
tion is essential to duck conservation. 
Wild ducks can not live in the air. They 
must have water. 


AY I quote a paragraph from an 

article I wrote in the Bulletin of 
the American Game Association, pub- 
lished under date of October, 1923: 
“The bill will benefit rich and poor alike 
in that without this or a similar mea- 
sure breeding grounds, feeding grounds 
and wintering grounds will become less 
and less, due to drainage, until the sup- 
ply of birds will begin to decrease. Once 
a shortage of game becomes apparent 
for this reason, it will be too late to 
remedy the matter.” 

Had the original bill passed when 
first introduced,ssuch a condition as we 
are facing now would have been impossi- 
ble. It was estimated that the original 
bill would bring into the treasury of the 
United States anywhere from three to 





five million dollars a year. That was ten 
years ago. Thirty or fifty million dol- 
lars! That much cash would have bought 
many a duck marsh and provided the 
sinews of war to place honest, con- 
scientious wardens in the field and bring 
game bootleggers and game hogs into 
court. Famous breeding lakes which have 
been drained and are now lying idle 
could have been acquired and reclaimed 
for waterfowl. We would have had 
enough permanent breeding areas, so 
that the drought in Canada would not 
seriously have crippled the birds. 

When a large body of water is drain- 
ed, the water-table of the surrounding 
country is lowered and sloughs and 
ponds dry up. We must put this water 
back if we are going to have duck shoot- 
ing in the future. 


N 1930, answering the hue and cry 

of the restrictionist group, the duck 
bag limit was cut from 25 to 15, and 
geese from 8 to 4. Last spring, the 
season was shortened, and now comes 
the proclamation of the President of the 
United States giving us a 30 days’ season. 

Under the new regulations the follow- 
ing waterfowl seasons have been pre- 
scribed: Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New York (except Long Island), 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming may shoot mi- 
gratory waterfowl from October 1 to 
October 31; Indiana and Ohio from 
October 16 to November 15; Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
October 20 to November 19; Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, the month of November; Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Long Island, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia and Washington, No- 
vember 16 to December 15; Florida, 
November 20 to December 19; Alaska, 
September | to September 30. All dates 
are inclusive. 

Ducks can not live in the air, but it 
is up to the waterfowl family for the 
thirty days’ open season this fall to 
make an at- (Continued on page 61) 
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Hex-country type 


HEN a man wants to go hunt- 

ing or fishing, he will spend 

considerable time looking for- 

ward to it with pleasant an- 
ticipation. Eventually he gets his guns or 
rods ready, puts everything in as good 
shape as possible, kisses his wife good- 
bye and shoves off. That, essentially, is 
all there is to it. 

Down in the southeastern corner of 
Pennsylvania, however, it isn’t nearly 
such a simple process. There, where the 
Pennsylvania Dutch originally settled 
and where they have stayed for many 
generations, is the stronghold of “hex- 
erei,” their own particular witchcraft, 
and its companion superstition, powwow. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
many—perhaps most—of the rural resi- 
dents believe implicitly in the efficacy of 
both hexerei and powwow, and embrace 
either one or the other in a majority of 
their usual occupations. If any enterprise 
which is at all likely to be uncertain, 
such as hunting or fishing, is undertaken, 
there are always many charms and in- 
cantations to be invoked to provide the 
good fortune so much desired. There are 
also certain dark and often devious pre- 
cautions to be taken so that misfortune 
shall not overtake the true believer. 

A general charm against all evil is cer- 
tain to be used, no matter what specific 
precaution is taken in addition. A very 
common form of this is a mere writing 
provided by a powwow doctor, to be 
carried on the person: “God bless me 
here in time, and there eternally.” 

I have hunted all over several of the 
southeastern counties with a splendid 
and substantial old man who is highly 
regarded and universally respected by 
every one who knows him, yet he would 
not stir from his farm unless he had been 
properly fortified. He is exceptionally 
cautious and careful, and has never had 
a serious accident; but he refuses to be- 
lieve that his care is responsible for it. 
He bestows the credit upon the powwow 
charm. 

This man owns and jealously guards a 
dirty and tattered book which, he states, 
has been in his family for at least three 
generations. He told me how his father, 
when he was dying, called him to his 
bedside and gave it to him with solemn 
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nnsylvania Dutch 


If you wish to fill your creel or your game bag, 
consult a powwow doctor 


dignity and.grave advice, warning him 
never to lose it and never to lose faith in 
its contents. 

The present appearance of the book 
justifies his statement regarding its age, 
for it is extremely doubtful if anything 
which had ever been printed could be- 
come so thumb-marked and dog-eared in 
less than three generations. It is now al- 
most beyond further use. I saw and 
handled this mysterious little book re- 
cently, but I had tried to obtain it for 
years before my efforts succeeded. I 
think my old friend was afraid I would 
be skeptical. 

Finally I obtained it almost by chance. 
He had been with me one keen fall morn- 
ing when I had been training a young 
bird dog, and I had dope very little be- 
cause the pup, in his exuberance, was all 
over the landscape. He sympathized with 
me. That evening, when we had finished 
with the tremendous supper his wife had 
served in the big, spotless kitchen, he 
brought me the book without comment, 
silently pointing out, to my astonish- 
ment, a mystical process which was de- 
scribed as an infallible means of keeping 
a dog from straying in the field! 

The directions were that some of the 
owner’s blood should be drawn and 
mixed with the dog’s food, or, the book 
added, almost apologetically, as though 
that might be too unpleasant a method, 
the four corners of the table at which the 
owner is eating should be scraped and 
the scrapings fed to the dog. It was es- 


sential that eating be continued with the 
knife which did the scraping. 

The last method appealed to me most. 
I did it, and dropped the tiny shavings 
on my dog’s nearly clean platter, where 
they were promptly eaten. It was amus- 
ing that the following day the pup stayed 
with me like an old-timer! I believe he 
got rid of his animal spirits the day be. 
fore. My old Pennsylvania Dutch friend 
was fairly hugging himself with the de. 
lightful conviction that the charm had 
worked. Anyhow, we were both pleased. 

After we had scraped the table, we fell 
to talking about dogs, and I found that 
any of the things which can happen have 
been considered by whoever wrote the 
little book. There is a preventive against 
being bitten by a mad dog, for example, 
which is most naive: 


“Dog, hold thy nose to the ground! 
God has made me and thee, too, hound.” 


HE instructions for the use of this 

safeguard provide that the incanta- 
tion must be said in the direction of the 
dog three times and followed by making 
three crosses in the dirt—all before the 
dog has seen the person doing it, else it 
will not be efficacious! 

Perhaps because such deliberation is 
almost too much to expect of a mad dog, 
the pamphlet also provides a cure if the 
previous charm cannot be invoked in 
time, and blandly states that no less a 
person than the Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, 


A well-stocked trout stream in the hex country 
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By PAUL BROWN 


who founded the Lutheran Church in 
America, knew and approved of the 
remedy. Chickweed, gathered in June 
when in full flower, must be dried in the 
shade and then pulverized. A small table- 
spoonful, dissolved in water, is to be ad- 
ministered at once. 

The wounds made by the animal’s 
teeth are to be washed with the prepara- 
tion and later powdered with the dried 
plant. A cross must then be made with 
the index finger of the left hand on all 
four sides of the injury, and the cure is 
complete. I gathered that there would 
not even be any pain. 

If bleeding of the wound continues, 
however, the patient must be passed 
under pine (a pine table was as effective 
as a pine tree, apparently) and the fol- 
lowing incantation pronounced three 
times: “Blood, thou must stop until the 
Virgin Mary brings forth another son!” 
The blood will then stop flowing, if the 
book is accurate. 

It is necessary to consider that these 
Pennsylvania Dutch folks are all very 
devout, even pious. Their frequent men- 
tion of the Deity and the Holy Family is 
not done lightly, but with a firm and 
somehow admirable conviction that God, 
being all powerful and always beneficent, 
will surely accede to their requests. This 
sublime and simple faith, I think, is 
often the psychological cause of the ap- 
parent success of the powwow practices. 

They frequently seem amusing, but 
there is never any levity apparent among 
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Typical log-cabin homestead 


believers. It is very likely that a stranger 
observing them and becoming audibly 
skeptical or sarcastic would be severely 
handled. 

Often this resentment to interference 
reacts to the extreme disadvantage of 
the patient. I was once compelled to 
stand helpless and watch a native of the 
Berks County hills bleed to death be- 
cause a powwow charm that had been 
invoked failed to operate. But the na- 
tives were all convinced that it would; 
or if it did not, that certainly nothing 
else would stem the flow of blood. 

I had been hunting for pheasants, but 
quit early so I could reach home before 
dark. On the way back to the road we 
encountered a small log house fully as 
primitive as any in early America. Ten 
minutes before, one of the sons of the 


on his way possum-hunting 



















in southeastern Pennsylvania 


family had blown his leg off at the knee 
when he pulled his gun through a thicket. 
A tourniquet would have stopped the 
bleeding and saved his life, but I was 
unable to apply it. Two of the injured 
man’s brothers actually held me when I 
became insistent. There is still a pro- 
nounced suspicion among the members 
of this family that my interference some- 
how caused the charm to fail. 

My old friend knew of this incident, 
and after we had discussed it briefly he 
showed me how the young man might 
have prevented the accident. A powwow 
doctor must write on a piece of unlined 
paper the words: “Jesus walks with me. 
I am His limb; He is my head; therefore 
we must be together.” As long as this 
is carried there can be no accidents. The 
little book suggests that three crosses 
might be made occasionally in the dust 
to renew the efficacy of the thing, but: it 
isn’t really necessary. 

The old man told me what had been 
done to stop the bleeding when the boy 
was shot, and he also admitted that he 
could not understand why it had not 
succeeded. The following was written 
upon a piece of paper and placed upon 
the leg immediately above the wound: 


“I. m. I. K. I. B.I. P. a. x. v. ss. Ss. vas, 
I. P. O. unay Lit. Dom. mper vobism!” 


E was of the opinion that the alarm 

caused some one to get the letters 
or words mixed, in which case, of course, 
the charm would be inoperative. He be- 
lieved with a conviction which was al- 
most incredible that it could not other- 
wise have failed. When I objected mildly 
to believing that anything short of a 
tourniquet would have saved the lad’s 
life, he seriously told me that he had one 
time seen a renowned powwow doctor 
write that charm on the blade of a hunt- 
ing knife, plunge it into his thigh, and 
withdraw it without a single drop of 
blood coming from the cut! 
It sounds ab- (Continued on page 69) 
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A turkey hunt with a great finish 


ATSY’S PLACE is on Tuscarora Summit, six hun- 
dred feet above the valley and two thousand feet 
above sea-level. As it is a typical roadside refresh- 
ment stand, you can get all the pop and chewing- 

gum you want; and I take it that the mountain and 
Patsy’s fairly represent our piebald civilization—grand 
in some way, and tawdry in others. What makes Patsy’s 
grand to me is the fact that, just over the eyebrow of 
the hill, almost within a good stone’s throw—especially 
if you’re heaving it downhill—there are gigantic and 
garrulous gobblers. 

Now I'll quit fooling and tell you one. 

Leaving my car at Patsy’s in the chill mist of dim 
dawn at that high altitude, I turned into an old moun- 
tain road running south along the bench of the mighty 
hill. The wood was foggy and tattered; all the winds 
were asleep. Far in the valley I could hear those noises 
from the farms which show tiat the day’s work is be- 
ginning. One of the charms of hunting turkeys in the 
Tuscarora Mountains comes from the fact that, in a 
strip of woods between the Pittsburgh-Baltimore pike 
and a big modern farm, a lordly wild gobbler is likely to 
stalk athwart your path. And then it’s your duty to see 
to it that he stalks no more. 

The highway was not a quarter of a mile behind me 
when, from the dim woods below, I heard a big bird 
give one of those drowsy, complaining calls. You know 
what I mean. The flock had been scattered the afternoon 
before. This old fellow had roosted alone. Now that he 
was on the ground once more and was getting awake, he 
wanted to join the family for breakfast. He was just 
like a husband clowning around the house before the 
biscuits and coffee are ready. 

Such a bird at such a time is really an ideal one to 
call. I do not ever think it unfair to call a wild turkey; 
if you can really do it, you deserve all you get. The 
calling of most hunters is the very best life insurance that the 
big birds ever get, for most of this calling might be the notes 
of a nightingale or of a tree-frog or of a braying mule as well 
as of a wild turkey. In Pennsylvania it is supposed to be 
unlawful to call turkeys; but the reverse might save more 
game. It takes a touch of woodland genius to argue a turkey 
into coming your way. 

Obeying that law, I decided that my best chance was to get 
ahead and then in front of the talkative wanderer. You know 
as well as I that there’s simply no such thing as following a 
wild turkey successfully. “I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me,” said King David about his departed son; and 
without meaning any irreverence, we can say of a wary gob- 
bler, “He shall come to me, but I shall not go to him.” No, 
never. For every step you take, he'll take three; and for 
every rod you look, he’s looking five. And he can hear you 
heave a sigh. 

To walk on dry leaves that cover a wild chaos of rocks, 
and to do the thing noiselessly, is a feat of which even a 
wildcat might be proud. I didn’t do it, but managed as best 
I could. Determining the direction that the turkey was tak- 
ing, I went straight ahead for a quarter of a mile, then down 
the mountain two 
hundred yards, flush- 
ing in my course ~ 
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Ss = = now and then to peck fastidiously at some- 


three fine grouse, which seemed to let me come much nearer 
than if I had. been hunting them. Looking about for a place 
to wait, I saw a chestnut stump low to the ground. The spot 
was fairly open. I sat down listening. 

Not two hundred yards ahead my old friend called com- 
plainingly. He was coming straight for me. He had not heard 
me avalanching all over the mountainside. If I did not move, 
it did not seem possible that he would not walk right up to 
me. And that’s like getting an unexpected legacy. 


T such a time, when the hunter has to wait his chance, 
he has a good opportunity to get excited. Some men 
keep getting more and more excited until they run that high 
temperature known as buck-fever. Others get hot and then 
cool off nicely. On a good many occasions I have had to take 
a sudden, unexpected shot at a buck—walking him up, as a 
rule. I recall killing an old stager in that way; and after it 
was all over, why, then I got scared! 

As my eyes scanned the khaki-colored woods, apparently so 
dead yet full of sleeping life and of tense and wary life, the 
regal gobbler himself stepped into sight. What amazed me 
was his height. How could a thing so tall and therefore so 

conspicuous stay -around those woods all 
4 those years? He was walking slowly, pausing 
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thing on the ground. Then he would stand, 
his head high. Now he gave a deep, throaty call and came 
on. He was within ninety yards; and if he and I had been 
holding the two ends of a string, he could not have been 
coming straighter for me. Apparently he intended to walk 
right up and investigate me. 

I waited until he got his head well behind a big oak; then 
I put up my gun. The turkey-hunter who jerks his gun up at 
the last minute will probably miss, or not get a chance to 
shoot. The instant that wild bird’s marvelous eyes catch the 
movement, he’s gone. He says “Put!” but he doesn’t stay 
put. Most of the misses recorded under such circumstances 
as I describe can be attributed to the fact that the hunter 
did not get his bead on the bird long before the turkey came 
within real range. If an old ‘gobbler is walking up to a 
hunter, that hunter must aim at the turkey when the 
turkey doesn’t see him. 

In this part of the country we think that if you get a 
turkey where you want him, 4’s are the shot. Of course, if 
he comes close enough, you might just reach out and grab 
him, or whack him over the head with your snickersnee. But 
generally we have to sheot. I always carry 4’s in the open 
barrel and 2’s in the choke. It takes a bludgeon blow to break 
down one of these old mountain sultans. 

Now my gleaming prize was within sixty yards. Was he 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


going to walk right up and ask me to give 
him some of my lunch, eating it right out 
of my hand? I have killed turkeys at that 
distance; but if one is as far as that and 
is coming closer, I always let him come. 
There really isn’t much danger that he will come too 
close—so close that there is peril that after your 
shot you will not be able to pick up anything more 
vy. than a beard, a No. 10 shoe-print and a gobble. 

f Where do you shoot a turkey—that 
is, if you have time for a deliberate 
aim? Most men of my acquaintance 
shoot for the neck, just below the head. 
A few prefer the base of the wing, or 
just a direct shot into the breast. With- 
in a fair range, the head-and-neck shot 
is undoubtedly the thing. One shot 
placed in that vital region may bring 
down the bird for keeps, while he may 
beat his way off manfully with a dozen 
lodged at random in his burly body. 

My gobbler—for I had already 
claimed ownership—stopped behind a 
fanlike cluster of chestnut sprouts. He 
suddenly appeared to have shrunk as- 
tonishingly. No longer the drowsy bird 
with fluffed-out feathers, he was now 
trim, keen, a lance in rest. He had heard before I did what 
now assailed my ears. O cursed spite! O heart bowed down! 

“Charlie! Oh, Charlie! Hey, Charlie! Where are you? 
I’m up here! I’m lost! Oh, Charlie!” 

One of those babes in the woods was shouting his head 
off just above us on the ridge. I wished I had had his range. 

If the gobbler had been out in the clear, I would have 
saluted him as he stood; but he was behind a regular bar- 
ricade, and this business of expecting your shot to go through 
just the right peep-hole doesn’t work so well. Generally shot 
will miss the holes and bury themselves in the obstruction. 
What to do? 

Feeling as if I’d like a good crack at both Charlie and his 
lost child, I sat motionless. The wild rajah stood motionless. 
But he was all on edge. At such a time a turkey has a de- 
cided advantage over the hunter. 
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He headed up 
the gully, then 
veered away to 
the left 


NCE more the idiot yelled above me. Then, with a jerk- 

ing dart, the great bird turned and fled back and down 

the mountain. I did not shoot. I did not even jump up. As 

calmly as I could I recognized that one of life’s great chances 
was gone. 

I had been made the victim of one of those mishaps to 
which every hunter had better reconcile himself. Besides, the 
day might not be wholly lost, despite Charlie. I would take 
another deep semicircle and try to intercept the old boy 
again. 

But now it had started to rain—one of those fine, persis- 
tent, sleety things that makes a lot of harsh whispering on 
the dead but unfallen oak leaves. You know that continuous, 
soft racket which makes almost every sound indistinguish- 
able. When you hear something, you can’t tell whether you've 
heard something or not. It is nature’s true camouflage against 
the still-hunter. But at the same (Continued on page 64) 


DO NOT know his name; I have 

never seen him since, but the re- 

membrance of that man will always 

be indelibly stamped on my mind. 
There he stood, knee-deep at the tail of 
a beautiful pool, and with an ease that 
bespoke years of practice he uncoiled a 
living line over the beaming surface and, 
with the delicacy of a falling snowflake, 
dropped his fly on to the water. I 
watched and wondered if the time would 
ever come when I would be able, at will 
and without effort, to direct so slender 
a rod and so fine a leader to do my 
bidding. 

Some fifteen years have passed, and 
I still recall that perfection of technique 
with a longing to emulate; but yet the 
joy of experiment and the happiness of 
achieving now and then some _ small 
measure of success has been and will 
continue to be too great to desire the 
empty pleasure that might be derived 
from learning all that can be learned of 
the art. 

Strange as it might seem, I have 
never, until this year, known the techni- 
cal and proper names for the various 
casts that one might use in a day’s sport 
on the stream. Purely by chance, a de- 
lightful text on the art of fly-casting 
came into my possession. So, with that 
hunger which every angler has for a 
fuller knowledge of the art, I dived into 
the text. There was the Spey cast, the 
Wye cast, the loop, the switch and the 
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By the trial-and-failure method any man can become proficient in the art of fly-fishing 


By VICTOR A. MACOMBER 
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so-called Galway. Every step in the de- 
velopment of these methods was fol- 
lowed, every diagram studied in detail; 
and then the realization dawned that 
I already knew the mechanics and value 
of each cast. 

Pictures of streams from the province 
of Quebec to the heart of the Catskills 
flashed into mind; situations demanding 
this cast or that in order to place the fly 
in a desired spot; experiences where a 
faulty technique had put down a fine 
trout, or a careless snap had lost me the 
only lure that would raise a fish. Each 
had marked a turn in the trail of my fly- 
fishing experiences—a trail that has been 
blazed only by a deep-seated desire to 
learn something more of the art, and 
seldom mapped out by an experienced 
teacher. 

It had its beginning back on a little 
brook in Montgomery County—a sweet 
flow of water that had its source in the 
boiling springs which gushed out from 
the heart of the wooded hills and, 
cleansing itself through watercress and 
pebbles, came laughing down the valley 
and out into a pasture where cows came 
to drink and cool their heated flanks. 

My rod in those days was called a fly- 
rod, but I have since wondered where it 
got its name. It was resilient, to be sure, 
but heavy and strong enough to battle a 
15-pound pike. Often enough, my tired 
and aching forearm would force me to 
remove the flies, if they had not already 


waiting for the fly 

































been snapped off, and go back to bait. 
Yet now it is hard to recall that weari- 
ness of body which followed those fre- 
quent excursions for trout and bass, and 
only can I remember the happiness of 
an occasional success. With that old rod, 
there were only two things that I could 
hope to accomplish: getting the fly into 
the water and keeping it on its leader. 
What flies I had were those that had 
been stealthily purloined from Dad's fly 
book, and they became thereby doubly 
valuable. 
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HE first lesson was eventually & 
learned. I found that there was 4 
point in the upward rise of the rod where 
that movement must cease and the for- 
ward cast begin, and that this point 
marked the ‘crucial moment. If the rod 
were brought forward too soon, and 
while a loop remained at the end of the 
line and leader, there would result that 
sickening snap like the crack of a whip, 
and the flies had ceased to be a part of 
the outfit. But if a slight pause were 9% 
made, not long enough for the end fly to 7 
drop below the horizontal but still long 
enough for the end fly to straighten out, § 
not only did the flies stay on, but the 
forward snap of the rod would send them 
out over the water straight and true. 
My joy at this discovery was some 
what dampened when I found myself 
casting with a spanking breeze behind 
me, and it cost me a precious pair of flies 
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to learn that greater force was necessary 
on the back cast and shorter timing on 
the pause before the forward cast was 
begun. Casting against the wind did not 
bother me much then, for I'd simply 
cross to the other side, or otherwise put 
the wind behind me. Later, however, when 
I was allowed to tackle larger. streams, 
it became necessary to face the wind. 

Many discouraging hours were spent 
before I finally learned to keep the 
loop as narrow as possible. This was 
accomplished by raising the rod more 
on a horizontal plane than the perpen- 
dicular, so that the arc described more 
nearly approached a straight line. In 
this way, and by directing the cast so 
that the end of it would bring the flies 
closer to the water than ordinarily, a 
much narrower loop was presented to the 
wind, with less danger of its being blown 
back at my feet. 

The next turn in the trail was blazed 
by the acquisition of my first real fly- 
rod. It seemed an extravagance then, but 
as I look at that piece of workmanship 
today, fourteen years later, and consider 
its present strength and resiliency, I 
know that it was a mighty good invest- 
ment. Mother must have sensed my 
yearning for such a tool, and so, with a 
dollar saved here and there, she had it 
ready for my Christmas gift. Not until 
then did the possibilities of handling a 
fly become apparent. 


Ww Stony Creek offers the trout 
fisherman a variety of experiences. 
There are wide deep stretches, open and 
clear of obstructions; there are dark 
pools hidden beneath overhanging vege- 
tation; there are runs close into shore 
that can be reached only from the nearer 
side and by flicking 
from the few open 
vantage points pre- 
sented. In short, it is 
a stream that will test 
the expert’s art and 
teach the  inexperi- 
enced a few lessons in 
casting, if he doesn’t 
become discouraged, 

I recall one fine, 
open pool, so wide 
that a goodly portion 
my immature cast 
could never reach. 
When enough line was 
off the reel to extend 
to the desired spot, it 
was too much for me 
to handle. Something 
had to be done, for 
always the best trout 
seemed to be rising in 
those inaccessible places. I had often 
noticed that as the forward cast was 
complete, the line between the reel and 
the first guide would slap the rod with 
considerable force. So the idea occurred 
to use that wasted force to take care of 
a few more feet of line. 

Pulling off about three feet more than 
I could cast, I gave the forward cast a 
bit more of a snap than usual and, as the 
line began to curl outward, let go of the 
slack. Immediately it was taken up, but 
the flies, instead of lighting first, came 
down last in a loop and made something 





The Fly Trail 


of a mess of the whole performance. 
The next time I held on to the slack a 
bit longer, until the loop on the forward 
cast had nearly straightened itself out, 
and then let the slack out. The result 
was highly gratifying, and the flies ex- 
tended themselves out farther than I 
had ever been able to cast before. In 
other words, I had learned to shoot the 
line, and with that trick my basket often 
found more and larger trout than it had 
ever seen before. 

This “shooting” of the line acts as the 
basis for another trick cast, which comes 
in very handy where the back cast is re- 
stricted by trees and other obstructions. 
I am speaking now of a condition where 
there is clearance to the rear sufficient 
for a reasonable back cast but not 
enough to allow the full extension of the 
line necessary in a long throw. 


HEN the rod is raised to the per- 

pendicular, a loop is, of course, 
formed which rapidly rolls out behind as 
the tip of the rod passes back of the per- 
pendicular. Now if a goodly length of 
line is being handled, and the rod is al- 
lowed to halt for only a very brief second 
at the termination of the backward swing 
and is snapped forward with about dou- 
ble the speed of the upward pull, the 
loop which is formed to the rear marks 
the limit of the backward cast, and the 
balance of the line falling around that 
loop without straightening out is then 
thrown forward by the snap into another 
loop over the water which eventually 
straightens itself. 

This, combined with shooting the line, 
will allow one to handle his maximum 
cast, even with a restricted background. 
But if a short line is used, the fisherman 
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Sometimes a different fly will work wonders 


is in immediate danger of “snapping the 
whip,” which divests the leader of an- 
other end fly. 

And so, with another trick learned 
here and another stumbled on to there, 
the trail finally leads by devious and 
beautiful routes to the first year on the 
West Branch. There, sirs, is a piece of 
water that will tax the temper and mus- 
cle of any man. Heavy water it is, and 
fast and open to some of the meanest 
winds that ever flipped a fly back into an 
angler’s face. I have cursed those slip- 
pery stones and often enough cracked 


my already bruised shins against them. I 
have shouted out my hatred at the pesky 
wind until, finally disgusted, I have 
reeled up and gone home. But with all of 
its faults, “I love it still,’ and I have 
even learned to do with its winds and to 
turn their malicious vagaries 0 my own 
purpose. 

The lower river had been beckoning 
for some time. Remembrances of a 
broad-backed brownie of heroic propor- 
tions that was clamoring for attention 
kept recurring to my mind; so, in spite 
of a down-river wind that had been 
blowing for three days, I turned my at- 
tention toward the sand-hills and the 
pine flats near the Camp Ground pool. 
It was easy to see, even before the river 
came into view, that whatever casting 
would be done must be accomplished in 
protected spots, for the wind seemed to 
have reached its climax and was driving 
right down the valley, making upstream 
fishing, if not impossible, at least a very try- 
ing procedure. But in spite of it, a half hour 
more found me optimistically stringing 
up for business on the shore of the pool. 

The early morning’s fishing had shown 
the trout disposed to come up to a bi- 
visible; so I turned to the compartment 
of the fussy little fellows. When I 
opened it, out popped one of those long- 
legged, soft Brown Spiders that had some- 
how been misplaced. It took my fancy, 
and so, with that superstition character- 
istic of the angling tribe, I bent it on. 

Now a Spider is a difficult fly to cast, 
even with a light breeze blowing, for it 
is very fluffy and presents so much re- 
sistence; but when a breeze grows to the 
proportions of a wind, it is next to im- 
possible to cast against it. I knew from 
previous experiences, but the hunch was 
on, and that was that. 
Well, the first cast 
was a joke. Though I 
succeeded in laying 
out the line over that 
spot where the sub- 
merged boulders were 
barely visible, before 
the dy could alight a 
strong gust of wind 
picked up the whole 
outfit and dropped it 
at my very feet. 


HE performance 
was so ludicrous 
that I had to laugh. A 
dozen or more at- 
tempts with like re- 
sults, however, turn- 
ed the joke to an old 
story that began to 
get under my hide. 
This was not fishing, and something had 
to be done if I were going to take trout; 
so, rather than give up, I decided to vio- 
late that more or less set rule of up- 
stream fishing and reverse the order. 
Making my way up to the head of the 
pool but back far enough so that no 
shadow was cast over the water, I went 
to work again. With the wind behind me, 
the back cast that could be made was 
negligible but more or less unnecessary, 
for the force of the wind in the direc- 
tion of the cast carried the fly out as 
far as desired. (Continued on page 80) 
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JouN PHEASANT | 


He has just as many tricks in his bag as any game bird 


AST fall I stopped my car along a 
back country road within an eighth 
of a mile of an alder swale where 
I had hopes of bagging a brace of 

cock ringnecks. My companion and I 
got out and put our guns together be- 
fore we let the dogs out of the car. 

Between the road and the alder swale 
was a pasture almost bare of cover. A 
decrepit wire fence ran along the road. 
At the side of the road, outside of this 
fence, there was a sparse growth of 
grass with a few sumac bushes scattered 
through it. 

With gun ready, I opened the back 
door of the car. The pointers jumped 
out. One of them raced down across the 
pasture. The other, however, perhaps 
due to a little keener nose, paused, made 
several quick steps along the fence and 
froze. At the first step I took toward 
him a cock pheasant bounced into the 
air, followed by another, and still an- 
other. They seemed to come right up out 
of the ground. How those gaudy-colored 
birds could have hidden in such scant 
cover is beyond understanding. Why 
they were there is another mystery. The 
alder swale, which was fringed with 
blackberries and red haws and had old 
apple trees scattered through it, was 
the place where they should have been. 

John Pheasant is a most uncertain 
proposition. Therefore, I wish to alibi 
anything I have to say about him with 
the old saw that it always takes the ex- 
ception to prove the rule and further- 
more, that a pheasant has more excep- 
tions than any game bird I know of. 
You are apt to find him anywhere, and 
there are times when you can not find 
him at all. 

Another day, my shooting pal and I 
hunted from early morning until almost 
sundown through the best of pheasant 
country and did not bag our birds until 
after the sun had set. It was one of 
those days when there were plenty of 
hen pheasants but no cocks. Every time 
the dogs pointed, our hope would be re- 
newed. Then a hen would get up. We 
had given it up for the day and were 
driving home when, ahead of the car, 
I saw a cock pheasant poke his red- 
wattled head out of the weeds and look 
up and down to see if the coast was 
clear. 

I slammed on the brakes, and out he 
marched. Stealthily he walked across the 
road, followed by one, two, three more 
of his kind. Four over-wise ones on their 
way to roost after they thought all sane 
hunters had quit for the day. It is against 
the law to shoot game from a New York 
State highway, but the birds crossed the 
road, and so did we. 

Pheasants have very much the same 
habits as other upland game birds in 
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that they move around more while feed- 
ing in the early morning and late after- 
noon than they do in the middle of the 
day. In the East a bog swamp and a 
pheasant are almost inseparable. It is 
the best place I know of to look for 
them. If it is grown up in alders, with 
skunk-cabbage and fruit-bearing trees 
and shrubs to furnish food, the location 
is ideal. Next to that, choose heavy cover 
adjacent to a grain field. 

Many bird-dog enthusiasts do not like 
pheasants because of their foot-racing 
proclivities. I have seen good quail dogs 
that were a total loss in hunting pheas- 
ants. They would point staunchly at the 
first scent of game, holding this point at 
a considerable distance from the crouch- 
ed bird. In the meantime, John Pheasant 
would slip away and run into the next 
township. With such a dog you could fol- 
low a pheasant half a day and never 
flush him. 

To be a good pheasant dog, a pointer 
or a setter must learn to go up to his 
game boldly and snap into a point with- 
out any drawing or roading, and he must 
have the ability to get just as close to 
that bird as possible without frightening 
it to a flush. Such a dog will hold his 
game for the gun and furnish his owner 
the best there is in pheasant shooting. 

Recently a friend said to me that the 
statement that a dog could “hold game” 
was ridiculous; that dogs had no such 
occult power; that when a dog pointed, 
it was simply a development by man of 
a trait present in all animals which causes 
them to pause before they leap on game. 
“That dog holds his game” is a common 
expression among dog men, and it has 
nothing to do with occult powers; but 
nevertheless it expresses the true facts 
in the case. 


A pottering dog will 
eventually come to a staunch point 
on a cock pheasant, but the cock pheas- 
ant will not be there when the gun ar- 
rives. When a different type of dog comes 
tearing through the cover and snaps into 
a point in full stride, a cock pheasant 
two or three feet from his nose, that 
bird is going to sit tight until the gun 
comes up. Even then he will not try to 
slink away, but will flush, as a game 
bird should. 

Just what the feelings of a pheasant 
are under such conditions no one knows. 
I am inclined to think he is so badly 
frightened that he crouches instinctively, 
ready to fly if the dog takes another step. 
If the dog does not move, he simply 
sits tight, hoping that he has not been 
observed. 

Many pheasant hunters prefer spring- 
ers to the pointing dogs. Certainly, when 
one of these merry spaniels takes a 


pheasant trail, there will soon be a bird 
in the air. Sometimes the pheasant igs 
not close enough to shoot at; but if the 
springer is well trained, he will be. Al 
most any breed of dogs can be taught to 
trail a ring-necked pheasant and flush 
him. In fact, slow-moving beagle hounds 
are real meat-producers. 

A couple of years ago I watched four 
Italians operating with a pair of beagles, 
One of their number took the dogs to 
one end of a long bog swamp. The other 
three spread out at the far end of the 
cover. True, most of the birds got up 
wild, but ‘either the man handling the 
dogs got a shot, or the birds tried to go 
out over one of the trio on stand. 


HE pheasant offers perhaps the easi- 

est mark of all of our upland game 
birds to the cool and experienced gun- 
ner. At the same time, the beginner will 
miss him more often than he would other 
types of game. I think this is due to the 
nerve shock when this flaming Chinese 
kite bursts, cackling, out of cover. And 
yet many a pheasant has been missed 
cleanly by men who can handle a shot- 
gun passing fair. 

I remember such an incident. One 
late autumn afternoon, when hunting 
with two of my boys, a cock pheasant 
flushed wild, and we marked him down 
in the center of a large bog swamp. He 
alighted near a small maple. There were 
no other trees in the immediate vicinity, 
so we felt we had a good chance to lo- 
cate him. On the other side of the 
swamp, a friend, who is one of the best 
field shots in America, was shooting with 
a third son of mine. This man has been 
official gun in more springer field trials 
than perhaps any one in this country. | 
All of us got around that pheasant. We © 
had the bird surrounded—five of us. 

An old pointer who knew his pheasants 
fairly well worked in ahead of me and 


came to a point about where the bird 


should be. My friend, who just knew he | 
could not miss a pheasant, stood directly © 
opposite; son number one was to the 
right, and son number two to the left. 
The third boy had taken a position be- 


tween the swamp and the timber. We 


were all ready. Any one of the four guas 
was close enough to make a clean kil © 
when the bird flushed. At least three of © 
the gunners could hit pheasants with fair 
consistency. One of the gunners, how | 
ever, was only twelve years old. Th 7 
other three were all cautioning him not © 
to shoot until the bird got high in the aif. 
When we were all ready, my friend 
ordered his springer spaniel to go a 
of the pointer. Action started immediate 
ly. That pheasant bounced about thirty 
feet on the first wing flap. Four double 
guns spouted. Eight shells were fired too 
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A cock pheasant is so big and gaudy that you should never miss him—but pheasants have been 


quickly, and the pheasant was not 
touched. Straight over the only remain- 
ing gun he headed. The fifth gunner was 
laughing when I looked over toward him. 
Then his face sobered as he realized the 
bird was coming where he would get a 
shot. He did the best he could with two 
barrels, and that pheasant went on un- 
scathed. 

The answer? 


Everybody shot 
quickly. verybody shot too 


Each gun felt certain that he 





John Pheasant 


could let that bird down before any of 
the others shot. The fifth gun under- 
estimated the speed of a pheasant fairly 
launched and urged on his way by eight 
shots fired at him. 

Some men will tell you never to snap 
at a pheasant, but to aim and swing as 
you would at waterfowl. I think this de- 
pends upon the individual. When flushed, 
a cock pheasant usually goes straight up 
and then levels off. I have known many 





Photo by R. B. Porter 
missed 





a man who would consistently kill his 
birds when their heads were pointed 
straight up. 

Usually, however, I believe it is safer 
to put the gun on the bird and swing 
with him before you shoot, and don’t 
for one minute forget that he is going 
and that you must follow through with 
your swing. Otherwise you will miss. 
When shooting at a pheasant, remember 
that so much (Continued on page 66) 
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OF the twenty-six species of snakes found in Ceylon and 
India, only six are venomous, but the size of these 
six range from a four-inch viper to a five-foot cobra. Due to 
their large numbers, the cobras naturally take the greater 
annual toll of human life, but the serpent of the blackest 
reputation is the deadly karait, which grows scarcely to the 
lenath of two feet and whose shiny coloring is that of old 
leather. The karait always strikes true with lightning rapid- 
ity; it does not waste its efforts on boot or clothing, but 


seems to know exactly where a man begins 
and his raiment stops. The young, when still 
wet from the egg, are ready to bite, and 
science has not yet discovered anything that 
will counteract the poison. So potent is this 
venom that the 
victim has just 
about three min- 
utes to live after 
being bitten. 


Breath rattled in my 
parched throat and 
throbbing drums 
sounded in my ears. — 
Slowly my nerves were 
collapsing. The snake 
fluttered gently. I could 
feel the sinuous body 
uncoil 


T was an ideal location for a camp, 

I thought—this rocky projection ex- 

tending into the Kumardhari River 

like a crooked finger. However, I had 
little choice in the matter, as the vast 
Indian night was fast descending like a 
purple cloud. 

I had been tracking some deer and 
had followed them to the water’s edge. 
There I had lost them. Realizing that 
darkness would be upon us in a few 
minutes, I instructed the chokras to 
pitch our miniature camp of pup tents, 
and prepare supper. I would take up a 
fresh trail in the morning. 

While the appetizing aroma of burn- 
ing coffee permeated the evening air I 
hastily gathered branches and twigs to 
make a temporary bed, which I then 
covered with my poncho and blanket. 
This finished, I sat down to a well- 
earned meal by the light of the camp 
fire, listening to the chattering monkeys 
as they complained of our intrusion, 
swinging to and fro high in the trees. 
The surrounding primeval country 
abounds in bear, antelope, peacock, wild 
boar and big cats—to say nothing of the 
venomous snakes and similar jungle 
denizens. Eager to be up and going in 
this hunter’s paradise at the first glim- 
mer of daybreak, I retired as soon as 
my pipe had gone out. 

My low, extemporized bed was a new 
sensation. The moist breath of the damp 
earth set my nostrils aquiver. A sugges- 
tion of a breeze rustled the tent flaps. 
It would be a cold night, and I looked 
forward to invigorating slumber. Re- 
clining on my back, with arms upward, 
I rested my head on the interlocked fin- 
gers of my open palms. The very at- 
mosphere invited sleep, and as I closed 
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my eyes I fell to musing, prematurely 
congratulating myself on the success of 
the morrow’s chase. My last recollec- 
tions were of an occasional glimpse of 
the moon as the curtain of the tent 
swayed to the lullaby of the soft wind. 

Just how long I had been asleep I do 
not remember—but something certainly 
had awakened me. It was quite evident 
that I had been sleeping for hours, be- 
cause the moon had vanished from where 
it had last been seen, and now was re- 
placed by a sprinkle of far-flung stars. 
My cramped arms were still under my 
head, and I was about to withdraw them 


when, at the same moment, I became . 


aware of the faintest movement at my 
left arm. I lay motionless for a brief 
second, disabused my mind of this 
vagary and commenced to unlock my 
stiff fingers. Again I felt a soft rustle, 
now in my very armpit—this time pro- 
nounced. The most gruesome thoughts 
sprang into my brain, causing my imag- 
ination to run amuck as the vibration 
repeated, followed by a familiar un- 
dulating movement. 

It was unmistakable. I had a snake 
for a bedfellow! 


HILE still unaware of my im- 
mediate danger, there suddenly 
flashed across my mind the venomous 
potency of the snakes in this locality: 
the cobra, slow but sure; the black mam- 
ba and its frightful rapidity—the dead- 
ly karait! I can only thank Providence 
that the thought of the latter did not 
make me shudder or wince. The karait! 
The most dreaded snake in all India! I 
knew a man had less than four minutes 
to live after it fastened the tooth! 
Then terror seized me with an icy 


' This story won First 
Prize in our “NarRow- 
EST EscAPE FROM DEATH 

ContTEsT” 


clutch. I imagined my body trembled, 
although I strove to lie motionless. Just 
the twitching of a muscle would result 
in a miserable death if that scaly in- 
truder realized I was a living thing. I 
longed to scream out, so that my ser- 
vants in the adjoining tent could hear 
me, yet such an outburst would be dis- 
astrous. A cold and prickly feeling crept 
up and down my spine, like a consum- 
ing acid. My arms, in their cramped 
position, tingled in the most maddening 
manner—still I could not release them. 


Y invisible companion continued 

to rustle nervously and swirl in 
my armpit, as if making a nest. Blood 
coursed through my veins and arteries 
in unleashed fury. My temples throbbed 
to the point of bursting, and my heart 
leaped against my chest like a caged and 
malevolent demon. 

A new terror seized me! Could that 
dread thing hear or feel my thumping 
heart beats? Only a thin shirt separated 
it from the flesh. My scalp crawled. A 
sensation of fainting stole over me. I 
dared not. . . . I appealed to my nerves, 
for the relaxation of my body in a faint 
would startle this relentless serpent and 
I would never regain consciousness. 

Like a rigid corpse I lay, muscles and 
nerves strained to the snapping point, 
while cold perspiration beaded my brow. 
My past life rose up and confronted me 
with a mockery, adding to my increasing 
terror and declining strength. I tried to 
pray, but my foggy brain refused to 
function. Oh, heavens! Would some one 
only come! Would something only hap- 
pen that might free me from this ran- 
corous nightmare—if only it had been 4 
nightmare! (Continued on page 64) 
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Speed of a Deer 


Clocking the time of a running buck deer with the speedometer of an automobile 


OW fast can a deer run? I do not 
know the maximum speed a full- 
grown deer might reach, but my 
hunting partner, George Green, 
and I timed a spike buck pretty accu- 
rately and, incidentally, captured him 
unharmed at the end of the run. 

It was the open season on deer, and 
we had a hunt all planned, even to the 
day and hour of starting. Unfortunately 
for us, however, it was also apple-picking 
time, and a neighbor raised a yell for 
help. His apples were ripe and dropping; 
he was short of pickers, and would we 
hefp him save his crop? We would and 
did, but I am afraid we were poor work- 
men. The tracks in the orchard, where 
the deer came nightly to nibble the ap- 
ples, disturbed us, and our minds and 
eyes frequently wandered 
from the job to the thickly 
wooded hills surrounding 
our valley. 

The orchard lies _be- 
tween the east end of a 
half-section (one-half mile 
wide and a mile long) and 
the foot-hills. This half- 
section is fenced with wire 
about four feet high, and 
is used for running sheep 
and turkeys. Except for a 
fewclumps of laurel bushes 
left for shade, only grass 
grows on it. A private road 
to the orchard runs across 
the west end and along the 
south side, just outside the 
fence. 

On the morning of the 
last day of apple harvest- 
ing George picked me up 
in his car. We were driving 
leisurely across the west 
end of the half-section 
when I saw a spike buck loping along 
about thirty feet inside the fence and 
ey one hundred feet ahead 
of us. 

“Look yonder!” I yelled. 

“Holy cat!” shouted George. 

The law in our state says only deer 
with forked horns may legally be killed, 
but careless or excited hunters some- 
times shoot first and look for forked 
horns later. We felt certain that would 
happen to this deer, out in the open and 
more than a mile and a half from the 
sheltering timber. 

The buck was not badly frightened 
and seemed content to gallop along a 
short distance ahead of us. Reaching the 
corner of the half-section, it turned down 
the south side, and George wheeled in 

hind it. Before us stretched a mile of 
smooth, hard dirt road. On the other side 
of the fence the deer also had level go- 
ing with nothing but a six-inch growth of 
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sparse grass to interfere with his speed. 

We lost a little distance at the turn, 
and George stepped on the gas. The buck, 
seeing us gain on him, did likewise. 
“Forty-two,” announced George, and he 
stepped harder. The deer promptly in- 
creased its speed. “Forty-four,” said the 
gauge, and George gave her more gas. 
The spike now settled down to the seri- 
ous business of running, doing its level 
best to go away and leave us. “Forty- 
six,” chanted George. 

The speedometer held steady at that 
speed. It was the limit for the deer, and 
the animal knew it. We had traveled less 
than half a mile from the starting point 
when the buck realized it could not es- 
cape by running and deserted speed for 
strategy. Stopping suddenly, it faced the 





How fast can a deer run? 


road and squatted on its belly in the 
short grass, hind legs under it, front ones 
extended, its chin flat on the ground be- 
tween them. From this position it 
watched us with wide and alert eyes. It 
seemed to think that if the snorting 
monster beyond the fence was not ac- 
tually chasing it or was not keen of sight 
or scent, it might go roaring on past; but 
George slapped on the brakes and came 
to a stop exactly opposite the deer. 


ITHOUT thought or plan I 
stepped from the car and walked 
toward the fence, to the obvious amaze- 
ment of the buck. Its eyes fairly bulged 
at seeing a part of the big beast come 
loose and start deer hunting on its own 
account. This was too much, and in a 
single bound the buck was up and run- 
ning, panting heavily. 
Up to this time we had been merely 
observing the buck, with not the slight- 


est idea of pursuit and capture. In the 
days when our ancestors got their dinner 
on the hoof instead of over the counter, 
anything that ran away was probably 
harmless and was most certainly food. 
Therefore, pursuit and capture of a flee- 
ing animal was a natural impulse, and 
the need and pleasure of satisfying an 
urgent appetite lent excitement to the 
chase and joy to the kill. This age-old 
impulse, race memory or whatever it 
may be termed, gripped us as I jumped 
back into the car. 
“George,” I said, “if that buck squats 
again, we'll catch it alive.” 
‘Sure we will,” he agreed. “It’s almost 
out of wind now.” 
The deer held its course straight down 
the fence but at greatly reduced speed. 
It could have left us at 
any time by turning away 
across the field, but it evi- 
dently had had enough of 
open country for one day 
and was bent on attaining 
the quiet of the woods be- 
yond the orchard. 


S we neared the corner 
Green speeded up and 
made the turn into the 
orchard ahead of the buck, 
blocking its straightaway 
run and forcing it to fol- 
low the fence. It was by 
this time pretty well 
winded and, after running 
a hundred yards farther, 
again stopped, faced us 
and squatted as before. 

George applied the 
brakes, and I left the 
car while it was still mov- 
ing. As I scrambled over 
the fence the tired deer 
again started running and gained a lead 
of about thirty yards. I found I was 
gaining and could overhaul it within a 
short distance. The few seconds required 
to stop the car had thrown George be- 
hind, but his long legs were bringing him 
up fast on his side of the fence. 

With the game almost in hand, doubts 
suddenly assailed me as to what I would 
do when I caught it. A buck uses its ant- 
lers in fights with other bucks during the 
rutting season. Against other enemies it 
depends, when speed fails, also upon its 
sharp, pointed hoofs, which can slice 
through a leather coat as neatly as a 
sharp knife, and the tremendous striking 
and kicking power in its front and rear 
legs. 

Coming under the head of “other 
enemies,” I wondered if I could make 
the capture without injuring the deer and 
still retain most of my clothing and all of 
my skin. My (Continued on page 66) 
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OSH, but it was chilly on the 
Aravaipa Plateau as I sat 
perched on that limestone ledge 


waiting for the sun to rise so 
that I could see the sights on the old 
Springfield. Every little while I would 
peer hopefully through the rear sight and 
strain my eye to locate that nebulous 
front one. Nothing doing. Then I'd take 
a deep breath or two and hunch over a 
couple of inches to an imaginary softer 
seat on the rough limestone. But mostly 
I was watching, as the waxing light per- 
mitted, every bush and rock visible 
across the cafion, for Old Sol wasn’t 
the only thing for whose arrival I was 
looking. There are lots more comfortable 
places to wait for the sunrise than 
plateaus of 4,300-feet altitude in Janu- 
ary, even though they be in Arizona, and 
the southern part, at that. No, the sun 
was merely a needful accessory. It was 
a dim and intermittent trail along the 
other edge of the cafion that had all my 
attention, with the exceptions just noted. 

Javelines (pronounce it hav-a-leé-nas) 
—ever hear of ’em?—had been up and 
down that trail only a day or so before. 
At least we judged so from the telltale, 
hog-like hoof marks we had seen the 
previous evening, and maybe the owners 
of those tracks were ambling along some- 
where over there now. Those of you who 
have had the good fortune to spend 
some time in the mountains of the 
Southwest near the Mexican Border 
doubtless know the javeline. For the 
information of those who don’t know 
him, he is disguised in your Webster’s 
Unabridged and in your Americana as a 
“peccary.” In 
Arizona, however, 
he’s a_ javeline. 
The illustrations 
in your Natural 
History that are 
popularly sup- 
posed to depict 
this animal re- 
semble his ap- 
pearance consid- 
erably less than 
theaccountsofhis 
habits approach 
actualities. 

The javeline, or 
peccary, is the 
new-world coun- 
terpart of the 
European wild 
boar. He runs in 
herds of three to 
twenty or more, 
and you will find 
his rootings and 
hoof prints in 
scores of brushy, 
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Javeline; peccary or wild hog, he ts the gamest of the game 


By ROBERT H. PRESLEY 


secluded canons all the way from Texas 
to Arizona. I have been told that he is 
found as far north as Arkansas and as 
far south as Peru in South America. 

Sometimes you'll stumble on to him 
in broad daylight up some dry, sandy 
wash. A general brushward scurrying of 
brownish gray streaks and some nervous 
“woofs” will impress themselves on your 
memory, and the javelines will be gone. 
Then try to find ’em without a dog; 
just try. But under Arizona’s new game 
law, dogs are not permitted in hunting 
javelines. 

Usually this wild hog is wary—not 
curious or aggressive toward strangers. 
Wound him or corner him, and you may 
have a bad actor on your hands. And 
perhaps more than one, as they fight for 
each other; and it doesn’t take many of 
these leg-ripping tuskers to put the fear 
of something or other into the heart of 
pretty nearly anything on foot. More 
than one good dog—and man, too—can 
testify to the cat-like speed of the jave- 
line and the sharpness of his 2%4- to 3- 
inch tusks. 


STRANGER in the Southwest may 
hear some extremely impressive 
tales of unarmed men being treed by a 
herd of excited javelines. Some of these 
tales he should scrutinize and pare down 
rather carefully before swallowing. But 
when you meet a javeline that doesn't 
run at first sight, scrutinize him, too. I 
suppose people have been treed. 
Oh, yes—the name “javeline.” I nearly 
forgot about that. The old Spanish con- 
quistadors, or toreadors, or somebody 


A javeline boar of the mountainous region along the Mexican border 





like that are supposed to have christened 
these animals “javeline hogs” because 
they used a spear, or javelin, hunt- 
ing them. 

Unlike his European relative, the 
modest javeline is scarcely fit for human 
consumption. I was amused at the naive 
statement of a certain popular encyclo- 
pedia that “the meat of the peccary 
(javeline) is inferior to that of the 
domestic hog.” I'll say it is. And how! 
The little musk sack on his rump about 
eight inches from the tail takes care of 
this, and makes his meat inferior to that 
of anything short of a polecat. 


NE old-timer says that if you get 

a real young pig and cut off the 
musk sack immediately after killing, you 
can—in a pinch, and by dint of vinegar 
soaking, parboiling and what-not—eat 
the meat in preference to starving. May- 
be so, but another equally old old-timer 
put it this way: “I never seen even a 
Mexican hungry enough to eat a jave- 
line.” So there you are. 

Yes, and there was I, still sitting on 
the rock, which was getting harder and 
harder all the time. Couldn’t even smoke. 
Oh, no. “Them javelines can smell to- 
bacco smoke a mile away,” was what 
Henry said. Henry chews; he doesn't 
like to smoke. Henry? He’s a real old- 
timer, and he sure knows his stuff in the 
mountains and deserts of the Southwest. 
Old A. E. F.-er, too. 

In the four days we had been hunting 
javelines with camera and gun—beg par- 
don; hunting for ’em—we had seen 
plenty of sign up and down those tortu- 
ous, cugged 
canons and in the 
. scrub-oak _ thick- 
ie neagher, ets where E. 
oe eee. §6 hogs. had_been 
a a ae a feeding on leaves, 
5 | roots and what 
acorns still re- 
mained; but nary 
animal. And on 
this morning, in- 
cidentally thelast 
one of our trp, 
it began to look 
as though the 
hunt was a “flop 
and that my tro- 
phy—javeline 
heads make splen- 
diferous trophies 
—would have to 
wait for another 
year or so. 

But not so fast 
Another squint it 
search of 
sight, and 1, 
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there it was. As if by magic, 
at almost the same moment, 
something—a dark figure— 
moved in the brush across the 
canon and to my left. Yes, 
and another and another. And 
one was a little fellow. Six in 
all, ambling, shuffling along in 
a strung-out sort of Indian 
file. With the field-glass I made 
sure. Yes, they were javelines, 
all right, breakfasting on the 
remains of the Aravaipa mast. 
And would it be the last 
breakfast for one or more of 
them? It was up to me. 


ITH fingers that trem- 

bled ever so slightly I 
set the leaf sight of that 
Model 1903 Springfield, punc- 
tuating the act with strong 
mental language to the effect 
that before I tried any more 
game hunting the gun should 
have a different set of sights, 
more worthy of its shooting 
qualities. I watched the pro- 
cession across the cafion a 
moment or two. That big hog 
a little in the lead was doubt- 
less a boar and the leader of 
the herd. He would be the 
trophy. Then if I got him, 
I'd try for the little one, and 
we would see if we could 
make him edible, for we had 
overstayed the time we 
planned and were actually out 
of meat. 

Through the inverted V, I 
found Mr. Javeline, caught 
him just over the ramp front 
and squeezed the trigger 
a la Colonel Whoozis. Pow! 
The recoil sure jarred me; in 
my haste I hadn’t held tight 
enough. But a thud and a 
faint, snarling grunt from my 
friend across the canon gave 
unmistakable evidence that 
he had received my message. 

While the rest of the herd 
were departing for parts un- 
known and uncharted, harsh 
words and elbow grease— 
after century-long seconds— 
extracted that split shell and 
rammed a new one home. Another reso- 
lution, this one pertaining to fresh am- 
munition. A couple of double-time shots 
at the vanishing stern of the smallest 
pig bagged only echoes. Good-by, hypo- 
thetical pork dinner. 

From his rock-bound bivouac thirty 
yards behind me, Henry wanted to know 
whether I was repelling boarders or 
merely leading a surprise attack on a 
strong point. 

“Get that camera, and never mind 
the wise cracks!” was my answer as I 
threw off the heavy coat I was wearing, 
preparatory to the two stiff climbs to 
the other side of the cafion. 

The wounded animal had disappeared, 
and I was afraid that he might, in spite 
of his wound, sneak out on us. 

Henry came hurrying along with the 
camera, and we clambered down one 
steep, brush-covered wall of the cafion 
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That wild hog in one last, furious dash was almost at my feet 


and up the other through the manzanita 
and scrub-oak to the place where I had 
last seen the javeline. Sure enough, 
there was the blood; but where was the 
animal? The trail led a hundred yards 
or so to a dense, rocky scramble of the 
prickly oak brush that grows all over 
these mountains. 


ENRY was armed with the camera, 

while I still carried the Springfield 
and in addition, a .380 caliber auto- 
matic pistol. The brush was too thick to 
use the rifle; so I parked it against a 
bush and advanced in extended forma- 
tion on the oak. 

“Look out for them teeth!” was 
Henry’s warning. 

That warning wasn’t necessary. Cau- 
tiously I invaded the thicket—very 
cautiously, for I have a healthy respect 
for the razor edge of those scissors-like 





tusks. Just a few feet ahead of me, in 
the shadow of a rock—for the sun was 
now well up—was the javeline, wounded, 
at bay, but in no wise a quitter. 
Backed up between two jagged rocks, 
he glared the meanest of hog vitupera- 
tion at me from those vicious little 
brown and bloodshot eyes. The bullet 
appeared to have struck him low amid- 
ships, and he seemed to be very much 
put out about it. He swore in hog-Latin 
that he’d slash me to ribbons to send 
back to my family. Those spiteful teeth 
clashed together in a menacing tattoo, 
faster than the castanets of any Mexi- 
cali Rose. And I kept my distance. 
A splendid old boar, judging from his 
size and the dimensions of his tusks. I 
didn’t want to kill him until we got a 
picture or two—if that were at all possi- 
ble—for all published pictures I have 
ever seen were (Continued on page 80) 
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RANGER 


A gamer hound never lived—a lion dog par excellence 


FURROWED hound counten- 
ance—the classical black and 
tan pattern plentifully sprinkled 


with gray hairs over forehead 
and muzzle; great searching eyes above 
deep-shadowed haws—a mournful hound 
countenance weighted with something 
more than the usual hound dignity. A 
jagged scar over chest and shoulders. 
Hind legs that usually aren’t quite sure 
just what direction the front ones are 
going to take. 

Only fifty pounds of dog, but, if it 
could be gauged, heaven alone knows 
how many pounds of sheer grit and 
gameness. A dog of fourteen sum- 
mers, who shouldn’t rightfully be 
able to amble around a city block, 
covering seventy-five miles of rough 
Sierra country in a day. A toothless 
old hound, who couldn't whip a 
jack-rabbit, chasing the biggest 
lions in California up some mighty 
tall trees. 

A dog whose game heart never 
made the discovery that his body 
was worn out. 

That was Ranger, greatest lion 
dog in the world—a grand old 
hound with an authentic record for 
his twelve working years of assist- 
ing in the bagging of 352 mountain 
lions in the cause of deer conserva- 
tion and stock protection in Cali- 
fornia. Ranger was the veteran 
leader of the pack of dogs owned 
by Jay Bruce, California state lion 
hunter since 1919, whose own au- 
thentic record of 403 cats has never 
been equaled. 

But, impressive as was Ranger’s 
record, it was not his effectiveness 
as a lion dog that made him unfor- 
gettable to those who knew him and 
saw him work, but his possession of 
that rare thing among dogs or men 
—a real personality. 

It is a difficult thing to give an 
unsentimental picture of a dog, 
chiefly because of the false impres- 
sion formed in many minds by the 
reading of those innumerable accounts 
wherein a dog is made to appear as 
something but little short of a saint. 
Now a dog, being a dog, wears a halo 
very rakishly, if at all. 

There was never the slightest sign, one 
may say with authority, of any such 
pseudo-saintly aura encircling Ranger’s 
honest hound face. Ranger was not a 
saint, but, if we must translate his at- 
tributes into human equivalents, he did 
come mighty close, in his fine loyalty, 
his considerate manners and his unbeat- 
able gameness, to measuring up to the 
standard of what we usually define as 
a gentleman. 

And he had his job and stuck to it. 
Ranger worked hard, day after day, un- 
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By ROSS WILLIAMS 


der gruelling conditions. He trailed, of- 
ten with bleeding feet, in freezing winter 
weather or intense summer heat— 
wriggled through many a_ chaparral 
thicket with thorns for tearing like so 
much barbed-wire—dared all hazards in 
the way of cliffs and swirling torrents— 
sometimes closed with lions three times 
his size. 

Lucky Ranger! 

He never knew nor expected the pam- 
pering which the ordinary pet dog takes 
as his due—never knew the comforts of 
indoor living—a rug before the fire— 





Ranger watching a treed lion 


It was at an El] Dorado County, Cali- 
fornia, stock ranch that I had my first 
glimpse of that gallant hunter Ranger. 
The day was hot and sticky—a good at- 
tempt, in a mountain altitude, at a July 
scorcher. Disdaining the freedom of 
their wide pasture, the calves had all 
huddled together in the shade of the 
cedars next the ranch-house yard. 


VEN the indefatigable Antonio, pet 
turkey, usually avid in the pursuit 
of grasshoppers, had folded his wings 
like the Arab and perched raggedly on a 
fence post under the same cedars, from 
whence he regarded the antics of the 
hoppers with lack-luster eyes. 
It was hot! 





So it was surprising to see at noon a 
man and some four or five dogs appear 
over the crest of the hill. The man was 
carrying on his shoulders what at his 
nearer approach proved to be two huge 
grayish pelts. The man was Bruce, with 
the trophies of a morning’s hard work, 
and the dogs were his lion pack, led by 
the superb Ranger. 

Bruce stopped for a drink of water 
and to use the telephone. The dogs bel- 
lied into the ditch, and drank and drank. 
Then they swarmed over the yard, snuf- 
fling around like vacuum cleaners, with 
an audible plop-plop of eager noses. 

Antonio fled, squawking. 

One old hound, his coat liberally 
sprinkled with gray, limped pain- 
fully up to the water, lapped a little 
of it, lay down at a shady curve of 
the ditch bank, pulled with his teeth 
at his paws, then stretched out flat 
with a visible sigh. He looked all in 
and as if he didn’t care who knew 
it. One wondered at his being with 
the pack when his days of useful- 
ness were so obviously over. He lay 
there quietly, not interested, as 
were the other dogs, in the faint 
possibility of lion tracks being dis- 
covered in the yard. 


HEN Bruce stepped out of the 

house, whistled to the dogs and 
tramped off. Something miraculous 
happened. 

The graying hound springs up 
and trots out well in front. There 
is no stiffness in that stride—head 
up and stern carried gaily. A bit of 
the old wabbliness, perhaps, but if 
the hind quarters aren’t quite cer- 

’ tain where the front ones mean to 
go, the front part is very sure of 
itself anyhow. The good mind and 
the great old heart are still there. 

A cheeky young hound tries to 
elbow his clumsy way in ahead. 
Ranger growls. The young hound 
drops back in ludicrous haste. 

Ranger is leading his pack. Who 

says he limps? Who says he’s old? 
“He’s been in some mighty tight 

places along with me,” Bruce said remi- 
niscently when asked to tell of Ranger. 

“Trailed over some mighty rough coun- 

try with me. He’s looked to me for help 
and I’ve looked to him for help on many 

a puzzling trail. We’ve worked together 

a good many years, Ranger and I. 
“He’s been on nearly every hunt with 

me since 1919. It was March of that 
year that I picked him up—just three 
months after I had been appointed State 

Lion Hunter—and in April he trailed his 

first cat. Up to this time I had 
every lion with the aid of but one dog 

—Eli, a cross-bred collie and Airedale. 

But although a fine trailer, Eli was @ 



















silent dog, and I needed an 
open trailer as well—that is to 
say, a hound that would bay 
each time he found the scent, 
and thus allow me to keep 
some track of his progress. I 
liked the looks of Ranger and 
thought I would give him a 
trial, although the trapper he 
had belonged to swore he was 
no good for anything. I had a 
different idea. 


“TYE was then some two 

years old—a trim and 
alert-eyed young hound with 
plenty of ambition and intel- 
ligence but with no training 
whatever. 

“T have had dogs since that 
were quick at picking up the 
work, but I have never seen 
anything like the way Ranger 
took to it. Up to this time his 
entire attention had been de- 
voted to the trailing of chip- 
munks, rabbits, deer—almost 
everything, in fact, but lions, 
which are not the natural quar- 
ry of the dog family. 

“Well, you would scarcely 
believe it, but such was Rang- 
er’s natural adaptability to the 
work that after his first two 
cats he wouldn’t so much as 
sniff at a deer track or give a 
second glance to a rabbit if it 
ran right under his nose. Lions 
and lions alone _ interested 
Ranger now. A duck taking to water is 
deliberation itself in comparison to the 
way Ranger went at his new work. 

“In Ranger and Eli I now had the 
lion hunter’s valuable combination of 
a good open trailer to work out diffi- 
cult trails and a marvelous silent dog 
to sneak ahead and surprise the lion.” 


Jay Bruce with Ranger (left) and Eli (right) 


“How did the two make it together?” 
I asked. “Was there any rivalry between 
them?” 

“Well, their work was too different for 
that to come into it much. Each knew 
his own job and stuck to it. Although,” 
he chuckled, “they did have a little dis- 
pute over their first lion kill. Each 


claimed it, and there was orie 
grand scrap right then and 
there, but after that they nev- 
er so much as growled at each 
other again. 

“Not that their argument 
settled anything, either, for 
they didn’t finish it. I pulled 
them apart just as quick as I 
could reach them—but it 
wasn’t before they had chewed 
each other up considerably at 
that. 

“Nevertheless, from _ that 
time on until the death of Eli 
in his fourteenth year, neither 
Ranger nor Eli disputed the 
other’s right to a kill, nor 
would either let any of the 
other dogs come near. But in 
spite of his deference to the 
veteran Eli, Ranger soon be- 
came the acknowledged leader 
of the pack. This was partly 
due to the other dogs’ recogni- 
tion of Ranger’s natural powers 
of leadership, and partly to 
their realization of his extra- 
ordinary ability as a trailer. 


. NCE he had learned the 

business, Ranger was the 

perfect lion dog. He always 

knew what to do and how to 

do it. The other dogs, seeming 

to sense this superiority, would 

crowd in close to him wherever 

he went, depending on him to 

find the trail in spots which 

baffled them, and in other ways looking 
to him for leadership. 

“Perhaps Ranger’s most characteris- 
tic trait, and one which served him well 
on more than one occasion, was his 
ability to keep his head under all cir- 
cumstances. I have seen the old fellow 
trailing under (Continued on page 67) 


Bruce with his largest lion, which measured 7 feet 6 inches. Ranger trailed this cat for twenty-four hours 
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The “old man” in charge of construction swimming across his pond 


HowWaluable is the Beaver? 


In some cases he might provide sufficient funds to finance the game department 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, Jr. 


HE beaver had more to do with 

settling this country than the buf- 

falo. They were sought eagerly for 

their fur by the early pioneers; 
and as their value increased, hunters and 
trappers everywhere vied with each other 
in the traffic of their pelts. Trapping 
beavers became quite an industry and 
ranged into new territories rapidly; con- 
sequently many trading posts were estab- 
lished, and later, towns. 

Those who have perused the annals of 
history know the thrilling story of the 
fur trade, and how John Jacob Astor, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and others 
preceded even the prospectors for gold; 
in fact, they were among the first to 
break down our wilderness. During those 
days beaver skins were used extensively 
in Europe in the making of top-hats, and 
out of the urge to cater to that early-day 
fad grew a business so gigantic as to 
reach into almost every part of the 
North American continent. 

Years passed, during which the beaver 
supply was drained almost to the point 
of extermination. Today, however, there 
is hope for these creatures in many sec- 
tions. They now occur in Maine, New 
York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. There are, no doubt, a few in New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Virginia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama and Iowa. 

In a few of these states, including 
Maine, Alabama and North Dakota, open 
seasons exist, but figures on the number 
taken annually have not been available 
except from Maine, where 675 were 
trapped in 1930. 

Some states, while permitting no regu- 
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lar open season, have laws similar to that 
of Idaho, where beavers may be taken 
under permit when doing damage, the 
pelts being sent to the Game Depart- 
ment and sold to the highest bidder. If 
the property owner does the trapping, he 
is reimbursed for his services at the rate 
of 50 per cent of the proceeds. Under 
such a law the fur value to the Idaho 
Game Department during the past few 
years has amounted to $10,000, or more. 

Wyoming claims to have approxi- 
mately 25,000 beavers, about 5,000 of 
which are trapped annually as a protec- 
tion to property. The fur value of the 
beavers taken during a single year in 
Wyoming is estimated at about $60,000. 
Each year, from 5,000 to 9,000 beavers 
are trapped as a protection to property 
in Montana, the value ranging from 
$75,000 to $125,000. 


O step farther north for a moment, 

we learn that in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories and Yukon, in Saskatchewan and 
Ontario, only resident Indians are per- 
mitted to take beavers, and then only in 
certain areas. Practically all pelts are 
sold to local fur traders. According to re- 
turns received from fur traders in the 
Northwest Territories 7,815 beaver pelts 
were secured during the license year 
1926-27, and 7,287 during the season of 
1927-28. Statistics from the Game and 
Fisheries Department of Ontario show 
that during the year ending October 31, 
1930, 17,493 beavers were taken having 
an estimated fur value of $376,974. In- 
dians from the province of Quebec 
trapped 14,257 beavers last year, the es- 
timated value being $356,425. 

When we stop for a moment to con- 
sider the rapid strides with which the 
beavers are regaining a foothold, we 
again foresee their vast possibilities not 
only as a means of revenue, but econom- 





ically. Also, we begin to wonder whether 
the problem of conserving them, or rath- 
er of regulating them so as to provide 
the most benefit to all concerned, has 
really been solved by any one state, prov- 
ince or locality. In the matter of permits, 
for instance, the question arises: is not 
this overdone, just to kill beavers? Again, 
we wonder if some states could derive 
the benefit which goes to private trappers 
and possibly finance much of their con- 
servation activities therefrom. The wis- 
dom of such a plan may be doubtful, 
but a modification of it might be de- 
sirable, such as having all beavers taken 
under license and supervision by state 
officials, with an arrangement that the 
sale price be divided between the private 
trapper and the state, or between the 
land owner, the trapper and the state. 
Thus all parties are benefited. 

All these are questions which need 
considerable thought at the present 
moment. If there is any doubt as to the 
rapidity with which beavers can be 
brought back under wise conservation 
laws, we need only to review Pennsyl- 
vania’s experience with these interesting 
creatures. 


& in many other parts of our country, 
the beaver was once abundant in 
different sections of Pennsylvania. But 
they, too, fell before the inroads of man. 
All that was left to tell the wonderful 
story of these famous animal-engineers 
thirty or forty years ago were such 
familiar and suggestive names as Beaver 
Dam, Beaver Creek, Beaver Meadows 
and Beaver County, and occasionally 
someone, while wandering through the 
wildest portions of the mountains, foun 
the remains of their ancient dwelling 
places about streams and dams. 

There seem to be but few records of 
any sort concerning the last known 
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How Valuable is the Beaver? 


colony in the state, and these do not 
agree in the least. Mr. Abraham Nevel- 
ing of Coalport, a well-informed natural- 
ist of former years, once stated that 
“The last beaver was trapped in Clear- 
field County in 1837.” Another old rec- 
ord tells us that one Géorge K. Boak 
of Pine Glen claimed the animals were to 
be found in Center County in 1867; and 
still another includes a statement from 
a Mr. Seth Nelson of Clinton County 
which goes on to say that the last beaver 
was killed on Pine Creek in 1884. 

The Annual Report of the Game 
Commission for the year 1902 by 
Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, then Secretary of 
the Commission, reads: “We are reliably 
informed there is still a colony of beav- 
ers in the state; they are found in the 
wildest portion of a wild section. There 
js no possible way whereby harm can 
come to any individual or the state 
through their absolute protection. A 
sufficient increase in their numbers might 
result in benefit to the state, and we rec- 
ommend a law protecting this animal 
in the commonwealth.” 

The movement to protect the beaver 
was received favorably, for during the 
Legislature of 1903 a law was passed 
prohibiting the capture or killing of 
beavers, violation thereof entailing a 
penalty of $100 fine. 

There are no records at hand which 
make any reference to the beaver 
from 1902 until 1917. At least the writer 
has been unable to unearth any further 
reference to the colony supposed to have 
existed according to the late Dr. Kalb- 
fus’ report. However, let us turn our 
thoughts to the spring of 1915, when a 
committee composed of members of the 
Wisconsin Legislature visited Pennsyl- 
vania to study methods of reforestation. 
That visit, we might say, marked a new 
epoch for the beaver in Pennsylvania. 


OME of the gentlemen referred 
to, while looking over certain forest 
lands in Potter County, pointed out that 
conditions were ideal for beavers. (At . 
that time Wisconsin was giving beavers ee : re 
some protection.) The seed they sowed Next the trap is placed in shallow water 
found fertile soil, but it was not until 
1917 that any definite restocking pro- 
gram was undertaken, and then only as 
an experiment. In the summer of 1917 a 
pair of beavers was presented the Game 
Commission by the state of Wisconsin 
and released in Game Refuge No. 17 
near Sizerville, Cameron County, on 
what is known as East Cowley Run. A 
remarkable history of this original pair 
was told me by Harry VanCleve, veteran 
trapper and Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Predatory Animals of the 
Game Commission, who for several years 
kept a written diary of the activities of 
these creatures. Part of this diary is as 
follows: 
“Two beavers were shipped from 
Wisconsin to Harrisburg during the 
Summer of 1917. These animals were 
liberated in Cowley Run, Cameron 
County, by State Forester Evans, then 
located at Sizerville. They at once went 
to work and built a dam and house, and 
the following summer raised a family 
of young. In the spring of 1918 these 
young beavers moved to other locations Mr. Beaver caught and not harmed in the least 
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Note the size of the rocks placed on top of the dam 


on the same stream and built dams, and 
by the fall of 1919 the whole valley for 
a distance of nearly a mile was a series 
of dams, one above the other. 

“In the spring of 1920 beaver cuttings 
were noticed on other streams in the 
locality, many miles distant from the 
home dams. In September, 1919, a pair 
of these beavers located on Parker Run, 
about nine miles from the original dam, 
and the following summer reared young. 
At about the same time a pair located 
on Hunts Run, seven or eight miles in 
the opposite direction. They also built 
a dam and house, and the following sum- 
mer raised young. During the spring of 
1920 a beaver dam was found on the 
headwaters of Bailey Run, eight miles in 
still another direction. Examination of 
this dam and house revealed, however, 
that it was established in 1919. In the 
summer of 1922 a survey showed three 
well-established dams on Hunts Run, 
two on Bailey Run, two on Parker Run, 
and while trapping bear in McKean 
County during July, 1922, I found a dam 
on the left branch of Potato Creek. I 
waited at this dam until evening and 
saw two adults and five young. 

“All of the streams in southern 
McKean and most of Cameron Counties 
are now well stocked with beavers—all 
the offspring from the original pair from 
Wisconsin. 


“ URING the summer of 1921, Mr. 

C. E. Logue, Trapping Instructor 
for the Commission, trapped three beav- 
ers at the original dam in Cowley Run. 
These were taken to Woolrich in Clin- 
ton County and are now located on 
Staver Run and have increased to such 
an extent that there are five or six dams 
on various near-by streams. This is as 
far as I can trace the offspring from the 
original pair, as they are now hopelessly 
mixed with beavers subsequently pur- 
chased from Canada.” 

There is no question concerning the 
authenticity of the above records. There 
are few persons, indeed, who have had 
such an opportunity to study these 
splendid animals as had Mr. VanCleve. 
and that he thoroughly carried on his 
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investigations of the beaver is certainly 
evident. 

Experiment with one single pair of 
beavers having borne more fruit than 
was ever hoped for, the Game Commis- 
sion purchased four pairs of beavers 
from Canada in 1919, twenty-four pairs 
in 1920, and six pairs in 1922, all of 
which were liberated in game refuges 
through the state. In 1924 an additional 
twelve pairs were purchased in New 
York State and also released on refuge 
areas. 


T IS virtually impossible to follow the 
spread of the animals after 1920, al- 
though every new colony which was lo- 
cated was plotted on a specially prepared 
map in the offices of the Commission. 
This map was followed with a great deal 
of interest, and the spread of the beavers 
into new regions watched with the eager- 
ness of a general and his staff noting 
the advance of an army into hostile 
territory. 

The beavers, fortunately, had fewer 
obstacles to confront than an army 
would. Enemies were few, their chief 
natural one, the otter, being compara- 


tively scarce. Man harmed them hardly 
at all, and only a small number of 
prosecutions for molesting or killing 
them were brought since they were first 
given protection in 1903. 

On March. 19, 1929, a beaver was 
killed in a garden in the town of Colloms- 
ville, Lycoming County, several miles 
from any_colony. The person who killed 
it stated that he did not know what kind 
of an animal it was. Beavers are occa- 
sionally killed in mistake for porcupines, 

Mr. VanCleve, in a story of his 
thirteen years’ experiences with the 
beaver in Pennsylvania, cites one specific 
instance of the killing of a pair of the 
animals by a bear, which located them 
in a burrow dug beneath two fallen 
hemlocks. 


ODAY the number of beavers in 

Pennsylvania can only be approxi- 
mated. In the fall of 1928 there were 
300 known colonies in thirty-two coun- 
ties, or, at the low estimate of four 
animals to a colony, 1,200 beavers. Ad- 
mitting that the creatures at least 
doubled their numbers each season, it 
is safe to say there are 5,000 beavers 
present in the commonwealth at this 
writing. It is not possible at the present 
moment to give any accurate figures on 
the number of colonies to date, since a 
new census is being taken. However, in 
1929 the colonies numbered over 500 
and were found in forty-nine counties of 
the state. 

There are unquestionably many other 
colonies of which we have no record. 
Only lately, one of the surveyors of 
the Commission, while working on a 
large strip of forest land recently pur- 
chased in Wyoming County, found an 
extremely large beaver colony in a sec- 
tion so wild and inaccessible that few 
persons, no doubt, ever penetrated to it. 
Natives were unaware of the colony’s 
existence. 

Of added interest in connection with 
the finding of this colony was the great 
number of wild waterfowl on the large 
pond created by the erection of the 
beaver dam. Perhaps these birds were 
accustomed to use the pond as a resting 
place during (Continued on page 81) 


Beaver doing a little repair work on his dam 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 14-pound Wisconsin wall-eye takes a First Prize 


NE OF the most interesting 

phases of a fishing editor’s life 

is reading and answering the ex- 

tensive correspondence _ that 
comes to his desk daily—winter and 
summer, spring and fall. This mail con- 
sists of all sorts of letters, most of them, 
of course, asking questions about tackle 
and methods of angling. There are other 
varieties, too, and I will give you a sam- 
ple of one of them. 

The correspondent apparently saw a 
reference to pike-perch in an article in 
FIELD AND STREAM, and here is what he 
says in part: “as a mat- 
ter of fact, any one 
who gives any atten- 
tion to the subject 
knows there could be 
no such thing as a 
‘perch pike,’ for perch 
is of one family and 
pike is another... . 
Surely you know that 
there can’t be any 
‘perch pike.’ It is an 
impossibility. I believe 
I am as well posted and 
have given as much 
study to the subject of 
fishing as you have, but 
it required very little 
knowledge to know that 
it is ridiculous to state 
anything concerning 
‘perch pike.’ ”’ 

What our good friend 
had intended to say, of 
course, was “pike-perch,” and not “perch 
pike.” Apparently, also, he is not so 
“well posted,” since pike-perch is the 
proper name of the fish commonly 
known as wall-eyed pike. Our correspon- 
dent seems to prefer the latter name, 
however. The truth of the matter is that 
this fish is not a pike in any sense of the 
word. It is a true perch. This fact is 
evidenced by the two prominent dorsal 
fins, which are placed at some distance 
trom each other. The only resemblance 
to a pike is in the size and shape of the 
mouth and formidable array of teeth. 

When all is said and done, however, 
we cannot blame our badly mistaken 
friend, as well as the majority of ang- 
lers, for being confused regarding the 
common names of certain fishes. There 
is not much sense to the name pike- 
perch, though it contains almost 50 per 
cent more truth than the appellation 
wall-eyed pike. And how about salmon, 
Jack salmon, yellow pike, blue pike, dory, 
okou, pickerel, etc.? These are all names 
for the same fish. : 

It has been estimated that the large- 
mouth black bass has over fifty different 
hames in various parts of the country, 
most of them meaning nothing. 

Some time ago a fisherman wrote me 
that he would like to know what a bream 
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looked like. I replied, “So would I,” 
since there are no less than an even 
dozen distinct species of fresh-water 
fishes, not to mention about half that 
number of salt-water varieties, which 
are known by this name. 

All of this has nothing to do with the 
fact that Mr. John J. Schommer caught 
a most beautiful wall-eyed pike weigh- 
ing fourteen pounds. I hope he will for- 
give me for keeping him waiting so long. 

Mr. Schommer caught his first-prize 
winner in Wild Cat Lake, Wisconsin, on 
August 30, 1930. His tackle consisted of 


" HAT BOY DOG,” by F. L. Jenkins. A 


great bird-dog story. 
“THE XIV OF JOHN,” by Nasu Buckinc- 
HAM. Duck and goose shooting on the Missis- 
sippr River. 
“SOMETIMES IT’S LUCKY TO MISS,” by 


GRANCEL Fitz. A record clk head comes out of 
Wyoming. 


“RUFFED GROUSE—NO FOOLIN’,” by 
FRED COPELAND, 1s the practical article for De- 


All in the next issue. 


a Gephart rod, a Pflueger reel and an 
Invincible line. A big chub was what in- 
duced this 14-pounder to be an orna- 
ment on Mr. Schommer’s wall. Let him 
tell you how he did it. 


A FIRST-PRIZE WALL-EYE 
By John J. Schommer 


N August 30, 1930, my wife and 

I, with several friends, visited Wild 
Cat Lake, near Boulder Junction, Wis- 
consin. We fished until about 12:30 
P. M. The better half caught a two- 
pound small-mouth bass and a 7%- 
pound wall-eye. I caught nothing. 

It was about three o’clock when we 
finally finished our dinner of fish, fried 
potatoes and coffee made in the old 
black can hung over the fire. My friends 
were tired and a bit groggy through hav- 
ing, perhaps, over-satisfied a healthy ap- 
petite created by the outdoors. There- 
fore, they decided to rest a while. 

The fact that my wife had caught a 
beautiful wall-eye, as well as several 
other pike-perch and a few bass, created 
in me an uncontrollable restlessness. An 
impulse, or hunch, impelled me to do 
some trolling with a big chub around 
the island on which we had lunched. 


Without further ado, I hopped into 
the boat and started out. While smoking 
my pipe and feasting my gaze on the 
few tall white and Norway pines still 
remaining, a strong south wind carried 
me by the island. My heart longed for 
the timber that once lined the shores of 
this beautiful, island-studded lake. Years 
ago, the activities of the lumbermen 
virtually made a no man’s land of this 
country. 

While slowly drifting behind the is- 
land and out of the wind, my reel, with 
the click set, started to buzz violently— 
a most delightful and 
thrilling sound. It set 
me to wondering wheth- 
er a hungry wall-eye, 
musky or bass was 


ringing the bell for 
lunch, 
PICKED up my 


rod in a hurry and 
clamped my _ thumb 
down on the reel. For 
a moment or two 
after that, everything 
was quiet. I knew 
now that it wasn’t a 
bass.. In fact, for a 
couple of seconds, I 
thought I had lost him. 

Then a sudden spurt 
told me that the fish 
had discovered some- 
thing was wrong with 
his lunch. The line 
tightened, and with a twitch of my rod 
the hook was sunk. Let’s go! 

Immediately the rod bent double, and 
I realized that I was tied into a real 
fish. After a lengthy process of give and 
take, I caught a glimpse of him. When 
I saw how big he was, I nearly fell out 
of the boat. 

There is nothing much to say about 
the rest of the scrap, except that I 
thought it would never end. Finally I 
brought him up to the boat. I tried to 
net him, but it was no use! The net was 
too small. What I said was colorful, to 
say the least. After I had brought him 
within reach about five times, he was 
completely worn out. Finally I prac- 
tically rammed him into the net. In try- 
ing to lift him into the boat, the net 
turned over because of the weight of the 
fish, and‘out he flopped into the water. 
I literally grabbed him by the throat 
and dragged him over the gunwale. 

Wishing to take no further chances, I 
rowed ashore in a hurry. There we all 
thrilled at the enormous size of my fish. 
He tipped the scales at exactly 14 pounds 
and measured 34% inches in length. 

A Gephart rod, a Pflueger reel and an 
Invincible line made up the major por- 
tion of my tackle, except for the chub 
which was used as bait. 
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— Adem 
| BIQ GAME UPLAND GAME l sep) 
Stars I | a ‘area. 
Dsss Mooss Rassit Squiags. Quan Gaouss Paams Caicnsx (eens Wup Toacer | ¥ 
| — es 
1 .| Nov. 1-Jaa. 31....| Nov. 20-Feb. 20...) Nov. 15-Dee. 15 -. Nov. 15-Dee. 15 ..| Dee. 1- one e) a] pon! 
2 ELLIO OLE PATS Sept. 1-Feb. 29. . 2| 
3| ov i-Dee. 31 =) Get Hi pag 
4 Dee. 1-Jan. 313 .. .| Nov ti es. ra from 
5) ov 15-Dee. No open season...| § | cast 
H No open 6 pease 
7; Nov. i-Dee. 15---| Oct 20-Nov. 23...| Oct. 20-Nov 23 - ana 
8) Nov. 15-Dee. 31 ..| Sept. 1-Oct. pen Nov. 15-Dee. 4 
9) Nov. 1-Feb. 1 ....' Nov. 1-Feb. No open season .. 9 as - 
10 Nov. 20-Dee. 3124 Nev bo Feb. 15%_| Nov. 20-Feb. 15¢._ 0 tou 
n -| Nov. 15-Jan. Se. Oct. 1-Jan. 15$ +4 Nov. 15-Feb. 15 +.. n 9 
12 | Apr. 1-Oct. 31. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 f - n west | 
131 oo = . ¥ No Ly B 
14 | Iilinois ..........----..------| Now: 10, 1939...../..-.-.-.. ‘ov. 10-Jan. Sept. 1-Dee.1* ..| Nov. 10-Dee. 10%. Mu aloog 
15 | Nov. 11-Jan. 0: + Aug. 1-Oct. 14 $ ..| Nov. 10-Dee. 20 .. 15 porta; 
16 | Oct. 1-Dee. 31....| No 6 Alask: 
H ts el eS 
18 ' 18 
19 7 19 deats, 
| 20 Oct. 1-Mar. 31 -«| Oct. 1-Oct. at ..| No open season D = 
| Arizons— 
§ | 21 | Maryland...........--.------| 9 2 (9) 0) |-s----------- Nov. 15-Dee. 31 ..| Sept. 15-Oct. 15 _.] Nov. 15-Dee. 31 *. Now. 15~Dee. 31 -. n bobo: 
BE | 2| No open season ..-| Oct. 20-Feb. 15 *.-| Oct. 20-Nov. 20..-| Oct. 20-Nov. 20¢_ 20-Nov. 20. xy ge, 
ei al No open season -.-| Oct. IsJan. 31¢.....| Oct. 1-Oct. 10*..--] No open season -- Oct. Oct. id= ja jor. @ 
& | 24] No open season ...)........-.-<--0--- € 15-Jan. 1... No open season. | ae 
| 25) t. 1-Dec. 31.... No open season rH x 
a 26 | a So anen Gane... > of Gila 
Fa 27 | d Sept. 16-Sept. 25. - n 
& 3 .| No open season ... J No open season*... B Arkansas 
Zz 20 | Ni ~| Oct. 1-Oct. 15¢"* a (*) oJ & 
Bb | 2» “| Dee. 1-Dec. 31°... “| Oct 15-Nov. ae Oct. I-Nov 30... w ov. 3 
at Dee. 17-Dee. 21 ¢-| Nov. 10-Dee. 15t..| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *.| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *. tan be 
32 Oct. 20-Oct. 33 | No open season p ee 
3 t. 26-Nov i Oct 123 fw on 
iM Nov. I-Dec. 31° » u a 
35 Sept. 1-Dee. i. % 4s } 
36 | North Dakota................| Nov. 16-Nov.250'* No open season..-).__............+--|..---+------- ° Ww . 5 
37 | Ohio....... Sept. 15-Oct. 1... u District 
8 May 15-Dee. 31_- 3 Wedoes 
3» Sept. 15-Oct. 2031.| No opem seasun * 31¢_.| No open season...) 39 days of 
«0 Nov 1-Nov 30}..| Nov 1-Nov. 15. Nov 1-Nov 30d) Nov 1-Nov 18. | @ eee 
41 Nov . 1-Dee. 31... Nov. dDee _ Nov 1-Dee. 31 p pmorasca ares a Laws, I! 
42 Se Nov -Mar. 1*_. ov jar. t*.| @ ad 
“a3 No open seagon . . . psec: apeocans an Oclerade. 
“4 June ba Dec. 31f...| Nov. 25-Jan. 31 *. Nov. 25-Jan. 31..| 4 
45 Oct. 1-Jan. 31t*..| Dee. I-Jan. 16*_.- “Sept. 1-Sept. ‘ Nov sadiggn a1¢9 ry 
46 coed pqnasqoagenagebesa © open season * No ope No on ee re 
47 | Vermont. - Oct. 1-Feb. 29. ...| Oct. 1-Oct. + Sept. 15-Nov. 30.) Oc’ a 
48 | Virginia +. Nov. 15- Dee. 314 Nov. 15-Jan. Zt. Sept. I-Jan. 31f...| Nov “a 31 ¢.. “a 
49 - > () ” 
50 .| Dee. 1- Dee. Lk Me Tete -| Oct. 15-Dee. 31...) Oct 15-Nov. 30¢..| Oct 15-Nov 30... o 
51 Yo open season * No open season. ..| Nov. I-Jan. 1f Nov. I-Jan. 1* ...| No open season. --| No o} uu 
52 iS Nov. J5¢*| No open season *. -}.. 2.2... ec ene ele nee eeeneeeneeees Aug. 15, 1939_...- Aug. 15, 1939. R 
ss 1-Dee. 14°*.| Nov. 1-Dee. 14c°* all No open season* lo open season ...| No open season... 13 
5 12- ~; oar e oe (t*) a 
55 1-Dee. 1 8 
< | 6 od ‘ “ 
= 57 Sept. 1-Dee. 1a 
=| 8 Oct. 16~ Oct 31° a. s 
59 
3 | @ dee fs Now 15 @| 
61 Sept. as aS ! 61 | 
62 ‘ Nov. 15-Dec. 14 Neo a a) 
63 ug. 1-Mar. ae.) Aug. 1-Mar. 17 Sept. = hier. 3 15... ‘| Sept. 1-Mar. 1 | @ | 





























OTHER GAME 
(Beason closed in States aod Provinces net mentioned, except os bear) 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS” 
(Phe ceases Rese chown ase these geen ~1,—-1 __}~+— | ph guseeshmeaheeeeenel 
‘edera! regulations of State laws) 

















Dock, Goose, Wison’s Snive Ran, 
Buant, Coor on Jacksnire Wooscoce Gavuncie Doves | Bass 
(Oenerally defined © s fur sa! 
| Bo close season ip States pot 
Nov. 16-Dee. 15.. Dee. 1-Dee. 31....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 20-Jan. 31 +. f 











No .| Nov. 1-Feb. 29. 
. 15- Dee. ees & 

































































































































































































































































































eT 1 Oct. 1 5 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. 2. 1 oom 15-Nov. 20. 
1 Oct. 1-Dee. 3: 1 
1 Oct. 1-Dee. it 1 
1 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 1 
1 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 1 
1 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 1 
1 Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 17 | ‘ukon 1-Mar. 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. 15. . 1 
1 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 io open season....| 19 | 
x Nov. 1-Jan. 15....| Nov. 15-Dee. 10... Nov. 15-Dee. 15*.| 2 Sace Hex 
21 Oct. 1-Dec. 31....| Oct. 20 Mew 19...) . No open season..../ 21 | —— 
8 n Oct. 1-Dee. 15. ..- 30_...| No open season. 22 | 
& 23 Oct. 1-Dee. 31. ..- 6-Oct. 1-.-| 23 idaho. onamat 
elm Nov. 1-Jan. 15_..- Nov. 20-Jan. 31 *.| 24 | lon Sept. 16-Sept. 
| 3 Oct. 1-Dee. 31... 1-Dee. 15..-| 25 |) Quebee........- Nevada. Aug. S-Aug 9 
26 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 26 | No open season’ 
a 27 Oct. 1-Nov. 1. 27 “hie Dakota...| No open conan? 
2 Oct. b-Dos. 3 3 - Utab ..........| No open seas’ 
2 --| Oct. 1-Dee. 31 ARIBOU 
z | 20 | Oct. 16-Jan. 1 30 Wyoming.......| Aug. 16-Aug 1° 
_ 
s oct ant 4 
32 —Dee. { 
3 Oct. 16-Jan. 16.---| Oct. 15-Now. 14. 33 | DAYS EXCEPTED 
u -| Now. 1-Jan. 15....| Dee. 1-Dee. coe 3 | 
35 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 -| No open shea --| Ni 35 
6 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 -| Oct. oRS--Nov. 4 Nov. 1 36 
37 Oct. 16-Jan. 15...) Nov. 15-Dee. 15..| Sept. 37 
38 --| Oct. 1-Dee. 1. Oct. 38 
30 -| Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... Sept. 39 
0 Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Nov. I-Nov. 19...| Sept. 0 
“a Nov. 1-Jan. 16....| Dee. 1-Dec. 31..../ Sept. 4 
42 Oct. 1-Dee. 31. Sept. 42 
a3 . 1-Jan. 15. Sept. a 
3 Get Sen. 36 a. = Nov. 5-Nov. 10. 
™ io A 
$ =| eae |S $ apt 
@ ev. Bden. : Deo. 1-Dec. 15. 
48 -| Oct. 1-Dee. 31 5 43 se. 31° 
* Oct 1-Dee 2 “LNov. | 8 Dec. — 3. 
i - . 5 — 
6 .| Oct. 1-Dee. 16. vpen season 61 es pe ra eeason.* 
52 a 15-Dee. 14° No season 52 
33 Bere: 15-Dee. 31 ¢. No ons oom 83 Movuwraim Goat 
e ba Sept. 15-Nov. No open season bs 
< 5S Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 15- Dee. 3 55 
— 56 Sept. 1-Dee. 1 Sept. 1-Dee. 14 5 
=< 87 Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Oct. 1-Jan. 15°. 7 
Zz 68 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 lov. 30._| Sept. 1-Dee. 15 *..| No opeu season...| 58 
Ss |# Sept. 15-Nov. 30.-| Sept. 15-Nov. 30..| Sept. 15-Dee. 31 59 -| Sept. ; 
60 Sept. 1-Dec. 15...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15...) Sept. 1-Doe. 15. 60 | Br. Columbis-. - 1-Dee. 15. 
61 Sept. 15-Dec. 31 No open season... 61 Northwest Ter..| Sept. 1-Mar. 31. 
62 Sept. 1-Dec. 1 Sept. 1-Dec. 14. 62 Aug. 1-Mar. 1.7 
* See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” Laws or reguistions of 1931 not received. 1 Local exceptions (sce “Game Laws for the Season 1931-32"). 1? Certain species, @ Males alt 
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¥ that Rows cactliog and apow geese may fe taken during open season in eanen Soe Seay Se Cm fp te tee New Brunswick, Nove Scotia, Prince Edward 











OPEN SEABONS HERE SHOWN 
~- TEdevutT FEDERAL AND STATE 
The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partri 
tp the Bou' and all other members of the family 
pEAsoNs ARE to obtain from State game 
seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included 
Ofe"vermers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the 


cr resident 


ache tom © 





River; drainage to west side of 


ff 


of Yentas River to its confi 


Fit 
E 


from Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna Lak: 
insula south and west of Kvichak River, 
Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak 

y Montages, Fe Yatooi and cmagen; i 
season. no close season. 


B 


ie 


deats, D0 close 
—Blact tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, 
a Mearna’s quail, rail, gallsnule, througho 
|, in Apache =e Navajo ye ag gg 
. 0. lourning dove, Sept. 
~ javelina, Nov. 1-Jan. 31 





LJ 


of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open 





, additional open season in a, Apr. 1- 
jov. 20. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 








yah . 31. t Bebunile, in State, no os 
Districts 4, 434, 4a, 19, 20, 20a, 21, and 22, 
Wednesdays, Sat urdays, Sundays. legal setideen and 


n, aod in District 4a water, 
Dove, in Districts 4, $H, 
(For counties in eac: 


- 3 top 
Gollinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
Laws, 1931-32.") 


yat.—-Deer, owner of agricultural 





deer @stroving fruit troes or 


growing crops, but 
commissioners within 12 hours. 


Site ot Chablis — Heating ——_ only o 
Branch, north of Anacostia Bridg: 


geessensaras= 


in Collier and Sumter Counties, no open season. 
Nov. 20-Dee. 31. Doves, in Broward, Dade, and M 
It-Nov. 15. Ducks may be taken on lamonia, 
Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counti 
Friday ol of each yg coe open season. 
Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov 


Habersham, Lumpkin, 


ason. Quail, io roe Cour 


airrc!, 
Toendaye aad’ F aad Fridays 


ldsho.—Deer, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, 


Nov. 10; in Clearwater Count: 


horth and west of 
North Fork Clearwater liver, - 


legion County, Oct. ict. 26. ‘Me. lountas in 
tte, Custer, 
Oct. 10-O¢t. 20. Mountain sheep ( 
nourvsident, $50, resident, $25), iu Valley and Lemhi 
Oct. 25. Bik, in' Clearwater and 

and Madiso: 














a t (gobbler), also Ma&r. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, also t. 1- 
Aiadamen a cent ia Movile and Baldwin Counties, Nov. 1-Jan. 31 oa 
sail prohibited on bird and game reservations, in closed 
Maske. ta At Rrusol’ en d Partofshikof Islands, Eyak oo yo tem 
(ineludi' side of Richar way from 
Cae Bivens Ouleh, and Curry ond Alaska Railroad ¢ 
of Yukon River, Dee. 


ae pny ted ant gr si ars — 
from west shore ott oomrory pnd and west edge of Hubbard 
River to ite confluence oo ae = River, thence along 
south bank of Skwentna River to Cy py Alaska Rai 


Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, 
‘erritory, 


Whitewings, a I ade 
piewinet u Now uf 
Squirrels, Oct. - 
squirrel, in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona at pooek f ak 
season> 


Astansas.—Deer (male), bear, turkey gobbler, Nov. 9-Nov. 14 and Dec. 20-Jan 


—Deer (male, except spike nad, in Districts 2, 214, and 3, A 
4% , 24, and 25, Sept 


a 1-Oct. 15. bey in Districts ‘1, 1%, 


may 0 on 
and 4%, ‘Sept a 31. 
bh game distric “Game. 


Colorado.—Sguirrel, Abert, black or tufted ear, no open season. 


lands, member of famil. 
Pay may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own a, 


Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dee. 1. 


, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 
Mi@ida. —Pine!las County closed to all hunting until 1933. 


Jackson, and M 
jes on Monday, Ww 


be mg in ~~ Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 
Murray, Pickens, Kabun, Ste 
Union Walker, White Whitheld, Bartow, Floyd, Marion, S« hley, gas 
aut is on Lge ig and ‘Stewart Counties, No open season. 


only. Dove, sien Sept. 1-Sept. 


Cc 
Counties, and in in Idaho Counts’ south of Main Salmon os i 
of ‘f Lute helsten, Uct. 1-Oct. 26; in remainder of Idaho 


nm goats, j ong Shien, 
Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho, and Clearwater Counties, 
ram only- ——under special license; fee, 


Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark, 
nties, Dec. \-Dee. 15; J i 


DATES. 


INCLUDE BOTH 
LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the 


por’ 
on Kenai Peninsula 
a open 


Alsek River; drainag 
kk Inlet between west 


otos ae, — 

ind old 
" all of 
, Iliamna Lake, and old 


in rest of Terri! resi- 


south of Gila River, and 
ut danny nO mate on season. 
16 


_ 
15, excep 


-Apr. 30. Rail, Sept. pe 


16-Oct. 1 : | 
Ay at autler), Sept. 








be hunted only on 
opening ing 
it be hunted o: 


y, or em~ 
must report killing to 


m marshes of Eastern 


Deer, wild turkey, 

Quail, in Collier County, 

onroe Counties, Sept. 
egy 


‘ednesday, 
Rail, Sept. 15-Nov. “00. 


us, Towns, 





nty, aoe be oe ey on 
, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, 


County, 
North Fork nd I Little 


ise, 


i Counties only, Uct. 15- 


idge”” 
except prairie chickens, p 


commissioners the 


Season 1931- oS, and « 


wees, Oe cena te tend ter © Sand 


tarmigan, and sage hens; “introduced 


a See tables, bas ase cummariond in the last two 
directory of game protection officials may be had 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 
Montana. —Deer (males only—with horns not less than 4 
Granite, Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. beer 25; deer 
in Mineral, Lake, = ances, S08 of Ravalli —— 
Oct. 25-Nov. w. 25; in part of Ravalli > See , Sept. 20-Oet 30 
Glacier County, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; Galen > 
ie Musselshell, M Petroleum, 


open season. 
cting open esseces and the hunting of at. 





—Game, and parks it open season 15 days 
pam totoet bape. 16and Dec. 31 on grouse, pote mete my and pheasant. 
jame commissioners fix season on deer with branched 
game, and boards of county commissioners may shorten 


rns, aod w 
or close season entirely. 
New Ha: a n Coos County (ex: in towns of Dalton, — 
field, and Carroll, I tee. 1-Dec. 15), i —_ 30; in 
Nov. — 15 5; in Count; hme 


15; in Graf 
eS 15-Jan. 1; in rest of 


io Hi "0, Merrimack, ‘Rockingham, an 
7 Nov. 1- ON 6. 1-N 

peatieed Com po dy jov. jov. Rail, Sept. lov. 30. Galiinule, 
Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic 
wi Coun ties, March is, 1933. Rufed 
‘unterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, M Somerset, 
poy VI don Conatien Mar. 9, 1932. oe 

ew Seton Set aoe Ot commission fixes seasons and 
turkey, in MeKinley County, no open 


upland and big game. lowed of bb wt 
season. losed on bobwhite quail throughout State, and on all guas! 
in McKinley and Otero Coun é 
New York. tet on Open season on (sce “Game Laws, 
1931-32"). Deer ( in Adirondacks, Oct. Nov. except in 
Greene County, Nov. 1- 1%. 8; on own one with eg only in Dutchess 
County. Nov. I-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sulli ware, Colum- 
bia, Schoharie, and 
F, adn —, Bow, wapeatontes 
from Nov. 25 to Oct, 18 
oo Oct. met oy > a EM, 
yuga, uy! 
oon 20°Mar si. | 31. Pos squirrel, no 
Orange, Pu Rensselaer, ow 
Nov. *Ts-Nov. 30: Woodcock, ‘south of thé main line of the New York 
Central Railroad from Buffalo to —e and the Boston bany 
Railroad from LA to the Massachusetts Eas, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. 
Long Island. aol oak hare, Oct. 26-Mar.1. Cottontail 
Jan. 31. For equir season. 
North pert say at oy 1-Sept. 30. 
North Dakota.—Deer, in Bowman, Slope, Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie 
(south of Township Tso) Divide, a Saree, Rewvitie Ward, Bottineau (west 
of range 76), McHenry, Pierce, nson, pay Cavalier, Nelson, Grand 
Forks, Walsh, — Peinbina Coot No open season. White-breasted and 
rues, Bove 16-Oct. 16. "Ruffed rouse, in ee Cavalier, 
na, and Role te Counties only, Oct. ed gre 16. Coot, no open season. 
Ohio.—Rail, Nev. ‘a 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


may not ae hunted a Sait a on Monda: Bond 

Friday of each week during open seasoe oa Thaskagiving De 

bor ig and New Year's Days or the asaien ng Standage, it 604 re on 
ys. 


limits on 


i, in Dutchess, Greene, 
‘and Westchester unties, 


Oct. 26- 


Coagun— Bem, in Jackson, Josephine, and Kiemeth Counties only, Nov. ” 
Franklin grouse, vo nm season. 
o—> in Baker, Union, and Wallowa Counties, fos, Aug 
, in in, Tillamook, Clatsop, tates 
ney, ogi Curry Counties, no open — n. ‘Mountain or rn an 
California ot ale ya in Dongen, iJasheon, Josephine, Yamhill, Klamath, 
Lake, Umatilla, reel Crook, Sherman, "Morro rrow, Deschutes, Marion, 
Coos, and Curr: Counties, Oct. tsoOse 31. Sage hen, in Bakers and Union 
Counties only, 5-Aug.25. Hungarian partridge, in Morrow, Sherman, 
Umatilla, and Walices gp only, Oct. 15-Oct. Ty 
ew goby of Game Commissi 


Harris- 





burg, for changes ia restrictions on haan Ru, 
quot! Nov. 2°35, 4,9, 10, 11. 19, 19, "90 21 21 26 a7 28. Gallinule shack age 
Bhode d.—Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 


hd 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 


Bouth Carolina.—Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open 
Beason or ety —ses. 1, 1932. Le Chester, Lexington, Rie! , and 
Saluda ( ), in Cherokee, Chester, 
Fairfield, Greenville, {ate Pickens and Y Cou: —¥ Nov. 26-Feb. 








ay 





by the date terminating the close season is given. 
bite hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 


in the South; “grouse” includes Canada tailed ruffed ad 
‘gto a gngene, chame-tel ST SEs Sear caace © “perulter” te the Booth end “phessan’ 
the full Like of guams lowe in Genie where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS ‘OP MINOR TMPORTANCE ABE OMITTED FROM THIS 


to the Dep 





inches long), in 
(either pmol 





of Ag 


west 
useell, Sm: 
Wes Aimar, Prana, nyse, Ras 
Rye lg Ot eae "ont toe raped Goes, 
and hland Countian, ee 15-Nov. 30; 
Ridge Meuntoins, may 406 by hanted or hited on 
ou Wadowndays, Saturdays ot dk, Back Bay, Princess Anse 
esaseas on Geer’ Guaieh, tear, “alk, rabbit, equirrel, and 
gy Fang commissions. 
M Mercer, and Mingo Counties, no 


v unprotected. 
in Polk, Barron, 
eounties north 


ry east of Bios his 
Wednesda: 
wv County, 


upland game 
West 3 made ha 

open season. squirrel, 
Wisconsin. —Deer (male) 

Langlade, Oconto, and all 
in even years, Lowen tag me Bo 

. BO Open season. 
Milwaukee, 
if Costin So open sans ia at Sat, in Albany, Campbell, Carbon, 

7° = ha ) * 

J Natrona, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 
Oct. 15; in Hot Springs and Washakie Counties, Oct. 16-Oct. 31; in Big 
bars Casal open ene Lis Goshes, Laramie, and Nio- 


Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in 


Clark, Marathon, 
, Nov 21-Nov 30 (open 
rest of State, does 
is Baden 7 Pond San, Seman, Fema, 
stage, end eukeshba 
L 


of State, Nov 1- 





i) ~ 
— ay in rest of State, 


iblette, and Sweetwa: 
ised’ Say ~ Cosatien Sept. 16-Nov TH 
Sage hen, in Carbon, Goshea, 








ith 
—— Ont., for full Yext of the 
Alberte.—. caf fet Heres Rech Most de pi Deer, moose, 
jo 


Ping i of Rocky Mountains, under feraod eat 
Saskatchewan ey and 


31 = Deer, south of North 
i Railway from Edmonton to ‘Siclen Leod, 
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THE SHOOTING KIT 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


E AMERICANS are conceded 
to be rather careless in our 
dress and in no instance is this 
sO apparent, perhaps, as in our 
shooting garb. I believe that this is due 
largely to the fact that we are still some- 
what under the influence of our Colonial 
forefathers. The early pioneer had other 
and more serious things to think about 
than his appearance. His was the rough 
and ready equipment of a new frontier 
and the growing generations naturally 
aped those that they looked up to as their 
superiors in sport. 

Another slant on the 
will no doubt surprise 
many of my readers is 
that among the major- 
ity in genteel circles, 
shooting prior to the 
present century was 
not nearly so popular 
as it is today. In the 
days of our grand- 
fathers, though we 
would find a_ keen 
sportsman of substance 
and social prestige 
here and there, by the 
vast majority of peo- 
ple in his circle, shoot- 
ing was looked down 
upon as a rather lowly 
form of sport. Gentle- 
men pitted their fight- 
ing cocks, raced their 
horses, gambled and 
drank and fought 
among themselves, but, 
in most instances, they 
left the shooting of 
game to the lower 
strata of society and 
bought that which they 
required for their 
tables. Therefore, when a gentleman did 
feel that primeval urge to hunt his own 
dinner for the sport of the thing, he was 
inclined to sneak out the back door and 
not brazenly advertise his quest to all his 
friends. 

I can well remember when I was a small 
boy, my mother’s friends were not too sure 
that she was starting my footsteps aright 
in permitting me to own a gun and go 
hunting. The result of all this is that, in 
many instances, our sportsmen look like 
scarecrows. Just why one should affect a 
dirty, ragged, blood-stained, greasy can- 


situation which 








This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when atcom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











vas jacket for quail shooting when he 
could probably own a better looking gar- 
ment in which to clean his automobile or 
weed his garden, I fail to understand. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing in 
America to see a sportsman who can 
write his yearly income in five or six 
figures, jump into a car that cost him 
four or five thousand dollars, looking more 
as if he belonged under it than in it, be- 





The chaps, sombrero and stock saddle of the West are as necessary today 
for comfort as they were in the past 


decked in a frowsy old felt hat with a 
ragged band, a five-dollar gunning coat 
that has probably seen ten years of service, 
the most dilapidated breeches he can find 
in his closet and footwear befitting a 
tramp. He may own a $500.00 gun and a 
dog with a pedigree that goes back to 
William the Conqueror, yet I insist that 
his shooting garb is just as affected, 
though in inverse ratio, as that of some 
dandy on the boulevard. 

Sportsmen of sense appreciate that a 
man can shoot just as accurately and walk 
just as far, looking like a gentleman, as 


he can when disguised as a tramp. Our 
shooting does seem to be taking on a new 
dignity. 

Of course, the clothes of the shooting 
man depend largely upon when and where 
he is hunting. North America is a large 
slice of the earth’s surface and it is quite 
obvious that the kit which is right for 
Florida quail shooting would hardly serve 
for a sheep hunter in the Cassiars. 

Getting down to the bottom of things, 
which, in this instance, is the underclothing 
and footwear, we find that the same prin- 
ciples hold true. Therefore, we will take 
them up first. No matter where one is 
hunting—in the sub-arctics or in the 
tropics—he should never consider anything 
but woolen underwear. It is the only ma- 
terial which will absorb perspiration and 
prevent chills. 

The only question, 
therefore, that need 
be considered is the 
weight of the garment. 
Of course, in a hot cli- 
mate, such as one will 
encounter while shoot- 
ing quail in the Gulf 
and Mexican Border 
States, it should be of 
the lightest weight. For 
the fastidious sports- 
man who can afford 
it, a mixture of silk 
and wool is excellent, 
but wool it must be if 
he would avoid illness. 


S a last word in 

this respect, if one 
is being stubborn and 
insists upon using cot- 
ton, which becomes 
clammy when wet and 
remains so, I insist 
that he should compro- 
mise by adopting a 
belly-band of wool, 
such as shooters un- 
der the Equator swear by. It will go far 
towards preventing chills in the stomach 
which so often lead to dysentery. In hot 
countries, especially, this may lead to dis- 
astrous effects. 

Shooting in old Mexico many years 
ago, I was ridiculed by my companions 
for my swaddling clothes. The days were 
fearfully hot, the thermometer often goimg 
to one hundred and eighteen degrees. 
Nevertheless, if one sat down under 8 
chaparral bush to rest, in a moment ! 
would hear a gentle sighing in the dis- 
tance and a zephyr would blow by, rattling 
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Above is reproduced an exclusive Peters “Sparkograph’ of a shot string in flight. 
The time exposure was approximately one millionth of a second, 


WHEN DUCK DAYS 
»»eLure You to the Blind 


Real duck days are rare—too rare 
most of us think. When we do get 
real duck weather, we like to make 
it count. 


There is no shell to match the Wig a "ERS 
Peters High Velocity for ducks or lJ o 
geese. It reaches out for those high 
flyers like “nobody’s business.” The AMMUNITZI ON 
reason for High Velocity suprem- 
acy is that it is a shell designed 
especially for progressive burning 
powder. 


Write us—or ask your Peters 
Dealer—for a copy of instructive 
free booklet, “From Trigger to 
Target.” 


Ge PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Department K-27 
CINCINNATI, OHIO j 
New York San Francisco 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 








What's that? 


Some sound brought old Bruin 
to his hind feet sniffing the air 
for the warning man smell. Was 
it you? Were you peering through 
the binoculars your guide handed 
you to see this picture? Then you 
know the thrill of hunting bear. 


It is a man’s job. Eighteen 
holes of golf 1s like sitting in a 
rocking chair compared with a 
day’s hunt. But it is worth it. And 
if you go correctly equipped, with 
a rifle you can trust to the limit 
of its range, you surely will have 
the time of your life—and per- 


haps a bear. 


There is no other place to buy 
everything you need for bear, 
moose or deer shooting—and no 
shop in the world where a sports- 
man feels more at home than in 
our Gun Room. Come and tell 
us of your proposed hunting trip 
and let us help you. Send fora 
Gun Catalog. 


Some of our rifles 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER 
SAUER MAUSER OWEN 
WINCHESTER REMINGTON 
SAVAGE SEDGLEY 
GRIFFIN & HOWE 


Our Book Department has every 
book on American big game shooting 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
Bhe Greatest SPORTING Goons STORE in the’ World 
Mavison Avé.at 45" STREET. New Yor«k 
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the dry leaves, until it passed off and died 
away in the distance. Immediately this 
touched one, he felt refreshingly cool 
from head to foot, due to the rapid absorp- 
tion of moisture from his sodden clothes. 
A constant repetition of this throughout 
the day quickly leads to chills and it was 
not long before all my companions were 
laid up. A trivial illness under the tropical 
sun may become very ‘serious. 

Nowhere is the need of woolen clothing 
more apparent than in the mountains of 
the Northwest. Constant climbing at high 
altitude is most fatiguing where the air 
is rarified and cold and the wind blows 
almost constantly. One sits down to rest 
his weary muscles and regain his breath 


in lungs that seem about to explode and in | 


a few moments he is freezing. Despite the 
heaviest of woolens, he must soon be up 


and on again to avoid a severe chill, all | 


because the exertion has induced a pro- 
fuse perspiration which has drenched him 
from head to foot. 

The guides and timber cruisers in the 
north country 


think it a better plan to wear two suits 
of thin underclothes. They are warmer 


| than one heavy one and by reversing them 


each day, it relieves one of a great deal of 
washing in camp. As a matter of fact, the 
outer one is aired to a certain extent, even 
in the wearing. 


OR the duck shooter who spends most 

of the day sitting in a blind with little 
or no exertion and often in freezing 
weather, where his problem is to keep 
warm without too much bulk to his cloth- 
ing so he can swing his gun freely, there 
is a still better arrangement. Athletic 
supply stores carry special training under- 
wear such as boxers, wrestlers and jockeys 
use for reducing. It is warm, won’t prove 
too bulky and does away with the use of 
the numerous sweaters which are usually 
worn. In fact, it is so warm that one can- 
not think of wearing it where he has to 
walk considerable distances or climb in a 
rough country. For the duck shooters, 
however, it has no peer. 

As to footwear, much the same gen- 
erality holds true. It should be as light 
as strength will allow, with a reasonable 
degree of waterproofness. It should be 
sufficiently roomy to permit the wearing 
of two pairs of socks without pinching— 
one heavy outside pair and a light-weight 
pair next to the feet. Above all, the shoe 
should be only ankle-high so as to permit 
full freedom to the calf muscles. It must 
be broad in the toes and low and broad in 
the heel. For mountain work the soles and 
heels should be studded with soft Swedish 
iron nails. 

Despite numerous warnings, many still 
think that rubber is the thing for foot- 
wear. I shall never forget my first sheep 
hunt in Northern Alberta, when I took 
a pair of rubber-soled shoes. It so hap- 
pened that the day on which I started out, 
it was cold and dry and the way I could 
noiselessly romp over the rocks without 
slipping was a joy. On the second day, 
however, we were caught in one of those 
numerous thunderstorms that come up 
unexpectedly. In no time the rocks and 
the grassy alpine slopes were sopping wet. 
It took me three hours to get down to 
camp and it is a wonder I ever made it. 

Where one will encounter dry rocks one 
moment, slippery slopes the next, where he 
may have to climb across a steep draw or 
crawl over a ledge of ice, go out in the hot 
sun and return in a snowstorm, there is 
only one thing that is safe and durable and 
that is hobnails. The Swiss have been 
climbing mountains far longer than we 
have and they certainly must know best. 





wear the heaviest woolen | 
garments. they can secure. Personally, I 





A RUSTLING 


of WINGS 
‘in the Graying Dawn 


YOU KNOW, shooter... 
you've been there...when 
sun streaks stab the east- 
ern skies and day steals 
back upon the marsh... 
when eighty yards seem 
like forty in the half-light 
...when the air is full of 
the whistle of wings that 
staring eyes cannot yet 
see... when...but down, 
shooter, here they come 
NOW! 

Take him swinging 
wide, far outsidethestools. 
You've got Ajax Heavies 
in your gun. 

And take him hurtling 
skyward like a rocket just 
becausehe sawsomething 
he didn’t like. You’ve got 
Ajax Heavies in your gun. 

Let the other fellows 
hold their fire onthe high 
and wide ones, shooter. 
You’ve got Ajax Heavies 
in your gun. 


AJAX HEAVIES 


Packed With The Power Of The Thunderbolt 
12, 16 and 20 gauges...lacquered or 
regular waterproofing. 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMP aee «' « « “3 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San The U.S. line also includes Climax Heavies, 

incisco, New York; National-Boston Lead Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Climax and Defiance Shot Shells as well as 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Calgary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. metallic cartridges for every shooting purpose. 
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FOX 


STERLINGWORTH| 








30 years of experience in the 
art of building fine double 
barrel shotguns makes it 
possible to offer the Fox 
Sterlingworth double gun at 
the low retail price of $36.50. 
Built of fine materials, in- 
spected and tested with 
great care by men long 
experienced in the art of 
double gun building— 
this gun is unsurpassed 
in value. 
Fox Sterlingworths are 
unexcelled in shooting 
qualities, balance and 
appearance, 
Many other Fox mod- 
els ranging in price 
up to $1000.00. 
Fox Gun Division 
SAVAGE ARMS 


CORPORATION 
Utica, N.Y. 


The FOX STER- 
LINGWORTH 
is fully described 
in the beautiful, 
new Fox catalogue. 
A copy will be sent 
you immediately 
upon request. Use 
this coupon. 


a a ae | 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 323, Utica, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete data about the 
Famous Fox Sterlingworth. 
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Since I have used these hobnail shoes 
in the Northwest, I have worn the same 
kind for quail shooting. Many an accident 
would be spared in the open piney woods 
of the South if a man had studded shoes 
which couldn't slip. Another good arrange- 
ment for eastern hunting, particularly 
woods hunting, is the Phillips’ military 
soles, consisting of little leather pads which 
are attached to the heel, across the ball of 
the foot and at the toes. These can be 
screwed on by any cobbler. They were 
used largely by officers in the trenches 
during the war where I first learned 
about them. They are noiseless, easy on 
the feet and will permit one to walk up 
a slate roof. 

The two most abominable things for the 
feet are, first, the high laced boots with 
little studs, placed close together, and 
which take half an hour to properly tie 
when one has the least time to spare. 





They are excessively heavy and bind the 
}ankles and calf and are noisy in brush. 
The second is the moccasin, which has 
little place in the modern big-game hunt- 
er’s outfit. Many a man going into the 
North Woods buys shoe pacs because he 
thinks they will be quieter and in a couple 
of days his feet are so crippled with stone 
bruises that he is in no condition to hunt. 

After all, the average fman can get 
through the woods almost as quietly with 
a thin, pliable soled shoe, which will prop- 
erly protect his feet, as he can in the sole- 
less moccasin with which he slips and 
slides on wet leaves and is constantly 
hurting his feet. A combination of the 
two—that is, the so-called high shoe pac 
without a sole—is the last word in what 
not to wear. 

Despite their abominable appearance, 
the best all-round boot for the sportsman, 
other than for mountain work, is the rub- 
ber soled, leather-top shoe. 

| I have mentioned here that shoes should 
be only ankle-high. That is all that is 
necessary, because if a man is quail shoot- 
ing and wearing breeches where leggings 
are required, a loose pair of spiral leather 
leggings are the most desirable, as they 
give complete protection and freedom to 
the legs. For mountain hunting, there is 
nothing like woolen spiral puttees, as worn 


| 


Duck shooting calls for warmth rather 
than style 


in the Army. They are noiseless against 


legs and in case of an accident, one has a 
pair of excellent bandages at his immedi- 
ate command. Furthermore, they 
warm and practically waterproof. 








rocks, afford complete protection to the 


are 


The spiral puttee was conceived in the 
Himalaya Mountains. Most good things 
{of this kind are always born of necessity. 


The big-game hunter’s outer clothing 
should, of course, be woolen. Whether he 
is hunting in the North Woods or the open 
mountain pastures of the West, there is 
nothing to beat heavy mackinaw breeches, 
a heavy flannel shirt and a stag coat. 
These are not pretty but they do not have 
to be. I would also recommend a good big 
silk handkerchief to wrap around the 
neck, The intense rays of the sun at high 





The quail shooter almost always has to 
contend with briars 


altitudes will sometimes burn one to the 
bone in the morning, though he may be 
in danger of freezing in the afternoon. 
Variations in temperature of 45 to 50 de- 
grees in five or six hours are not at all 
unusual. I once remarked to my guide in 
Alberta that it was quite likely for a man 
to be frozen to death in the afternoon if 
he was not sunstruck in the morning and 
this is almost literally possible. 

The hat for the West, of course, should 
be a broad-brimmed felt Stetson. It has a 
two-fold purpose. In riding through thick 
timber, particularly after dark, it pro- 
tects the eyes from intervening snags that 
might blind one, it keeps sun and rain 
off the back of one’s neck—and there is 
nothing more disagreeable than these. It 
is an excellent basin in which to bring 
water to your horse and sometimes you 
can climb to water where your horse 
cannot. 


Y token of the same proven virtues, I 
would recommend the cowboy chaps. 
There is nothing so comfortable with 
which to ride a stock saddle. It protects 
the legs and the breeches from being torn 
by the snags of dead pine through which 
one must ride, sometimes for miles. They 
are warm in cold, windy weather and are 
a complete protection from rain. They are 
a good thing to lay down on or sit upon 
before a fire in camp. When you dismount 
from your horse to hunt, you can sling 
them over the saddle horn and hook the 
open legs together in front, so as to form 
a blanket to protect your horse’s chest and 
legs—and the horse must be protected. He 
is your best friend. 

It goes without saying that wool is the 
only thing for the eastern big-game hunter, 
where traveling through the woods quiet- 
ly is one of the cardinal virtues. W ool, 
however, in most instances doesn’t meet 
the necessities of the upland-game hunter. 
In the Southwest he has to contend with 
cactus, chaparral and mesquite. In the 
Northeast there are blackberries, a 
briars and innumerable barbed wire fences. 
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Canvas or heavy khaki is the cheapest 
form of protection, though if a man wants 
to improve upon it to some extent, he can 
yse moleskin or a similar pliable but tough 
fabric. Canvas of the quality that most of 
our shooting clothes are made of has the 
advantage of being almost waterproof and 
practically briar-proof, but I know of noth- 
ing more uncomfortable than these stiff, 
canvas coats, such as the average sports- 
man picks up in the local hardware store 
for five or six dollars. They are about as 
pliable as a suit of armor when dry and 
twice as bad when wet. 

I think one of the greatest pleasures 
derived from shooting in the Green Moun- 
tains is the complete absence of briars. 





The first day when my host met me in a} 
pair of low oxfords and golf stockings, I 
thought he was crazy. I had been used to 
fighting for my shots at woodcock and 
grouse through almost impenetrable briars. 
Within forty-eight hours I was garbed as 
he was and I never wore the objectionable 
leggings again. 


N most parts of America, however, 

some form of tough fabric is indispen- 
sable. I have solved the problem to my own 
satisfaction by the use of what I call shoot- 
ing chaps, which I designed for myself. 
They are made exactly like the cowboy’s 
leather chaps, but without a seat and very 
wide in the leg, being supported over the 
trousers by a belt which buckles in the} 
small of the back. Unlike the chaps, they | 
are cut off just below ‘the knee. 

With a pair of these, made of heavy | 
moleskin or canvas, one can step into his | 
car in a decent, refined-looking pair of | 
knickers and when he reaches the shooting 
ground, simply pull the chaps on over his 
boots and he will be completely protected | 
from barbed wire, briars, dirty, swampy | 
water and every other obstacle which | 
makes one look like a ragamuffin in the | 
best of clothes when he hunts our covers. | 
On his return at the end of a day’s shoot- 
ing, he doesn’t have to change in the cellar. 
He sits down on the running board of his 
car, pulls off the overalls or chaps, 
switches from gunning coat to one of| 
tweed and when he enters his living room, | 
he looks as if he belonged there. 

The shooting coat should have two| 
large, roomy shell pockets, one on each 
side—an upper breast pocket on the left 
side for a handkerchief and an inside pock- 
et, protected from driving rain, for 
matches and tobacco. There should also 
be one large game pocket in the shirt. 
His whistle or duck call should be on a| 
string around his neck and dangling free- | 
ly. Yet the average shooting coat will have | 
at least four or five more pockets than I | 
lave designated, and they are so designed | 
that they seem to deliberately throw all | 
the weight of the shell pockets, when | 
filed, upon the shooter’s arms, making it 
as difficult as possible for him to raise his 
gun to the shoulder. In very few instances 
are they made with gussets in the armpits 
ot sufficient length and breadth to permit 
one to raise his gun without lifting the 
tntire weight contained in the coat. 

or southern shooting, a splendid gar- 
ment 1s the sleeveless coat made like a 
se Waistcoat, which has a small game 
Pocket in the back in which one can easily 
but a limit of quail or snipe and a roomy 
nell pocket over each hip. This is usually 
Worn with a flannel shirt of sufficient 
Weight to afford protection to the arms. 
an tweed cap is probably the 
i form of headgear for upland shoot- 
o a), briar and proj ecting twig seems 
head T on it and to pull it from one’s 

- The best hat is an old, soft felt with 
4 moderately narrow brim of sufficient 
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Au Sable Light, Au Sable Point on the northern 
shore of the Michigan Peninsula. 
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IPE smokers, to whom one tobacco has always 
been about as good as another, quickly develop a marked friend- 
liness for OLD BRIAR. There is a sparkling quality in the flavor 
that appeals to the taste and gives OLD BRIAR the personality 
that distinguishes it from the average pipe tobacco. The character, 
derived from a perfect blend of choice, fine-tasting tobaccos, gives 
the rare tang, flavor and aroma that account for OLD BRIAR’S 


ever widening circle of friendships. 


width to keep the water out of one’s neck| UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VA., U. S.A, 
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A CLEAN GUN 
gets the 


GAME 


You can always depend on a gun 
kept clean with 3-in-One. For this 
oil does its job thoroughly—guarding 
barrels against rust and pitting; 
limbering all working parts to make 
them instantly active. 


Three-in-One is especially blended 
from animal, mineral and vegetable 
oils to do three different things at 
one time. As it lubricates it also 
cleans and prevents rust. No plain 
mineral oil can ever provide such 
complete protection for firearms. 
Thousands of hunters who know this 
use 3-in-One year after year. 


Handy cans and bottles, at sport- 
ing goods, hardware, drug, grocery 
and general stores. Sample sent free. 





THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPARTMENT A-93 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
260 Second Avenue, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 




















and protect the eyes from the sun. 

Shooting gloves are a difficult problem. 
Most of us find we cannot shoot well with 
a glove on the trigger hand. The solution, 
however, for anything but the most severe 
weather, is easily accomplished. Take an 
old pair of walking gloves, cut the trigger 
finger off and smear that digit with vase- 
line or gun grease. If you ever lose your 
gloves while duck shooting and you have 
any grease around, try the experiment of 
rubbing some on your hands, It is sur- 


prising how warm they will keep without 





gloves, when well greased. This is a par- 
ticularly good thing to remember if you 
have a lot of decoys to pick up at sun- 
down and it proves equally effective on 
the feet. I have always greased mine with 
vaseline before drawing on my socks 
when I anticipated a cold day in the blind. 
Incidentally, there is no better protection 


| for the city-bred sportsman when starting 


on a stiff jaunt through the woods. If you 
haven’t grease, soap the heel of the inside 
sock. This will tend to decrease friction 
and the possibility of a blister which may 
ruin the holiday. 

There are shooting mitts made with 
trigger finger on the right hand, but if 
warm enough to protect the hands, they 
are usually too cumbersome, unless one is 
using a single-trigger gun with the trigger 
in the rear position, whereby he can easily 
get the gloved finger in the trigger guard. 
Personally, I have given them up. I find 
it easier, as a rule, to wear an ordinary 
pair of lumberman’s mitts and trust to 
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being able to snatch one off in time when a 
shot presents itself. There is one thing cer- 
tain—if it comes to losing a shot or keep- 
ing the hands warm, by all means keep 
them warm, because one cannot shoot with 
cold fingers. 

A problem which confronts quail shoot- 
ers in the far south and a very serioys 


problem, is the rattlesnake and the mocca- ° 


sin menace. Quail have a way when 
flushed ‘of pitching in the nearest marshy 
spot, where one is likely to encounter 
these dreaded reptiles. The man that keeps 
away from the low wet ground is not liable 
to have much trouble with rattlesnakes 
and moccasins, but he will by the same 
virtue, lose a lot of shots at game. 

The average  sporting-goods _ stores 
carry snake-proof leggings that come well 
above the knee. They are made of heavy 
canvas, interwoven with a thin copper- 
wire mesh. These leggings are said to be 
impenetrable, though I have never had an 
opportunity to give them a practical 
demonstration. Some people depend upon 
leather puttee leggings, but a big dia- 
mond-back might well strike above the top 
of one and, after observing the weight of 
some of these monsters and the length of 
their fangs, I am quite certain he would go 
through a soft pigskin legging. 

Southern shooters inform me that, when 
all is said and done, the rubber boot is 
the best protection, so if you are going to 
walk southern marshes in a snake country, 
you had better get a pair. A striking snake 
will glance off of the shiny, hard surface. 


SHOOTING CLAY BIRDS WITH A RIFLE 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


HE clay target occupies a unique 
place in the field of sport. We have 
open and closed seasons on every other 
sporting bird sought by gunners except 
the clay bird. As yet the elusive blue- 
rock or white-rock, or what have you, 


| knows no closed season. It flushes close 





or far, and soars low or high, as desired, 
and is always ready to serve the shooter 
in the best possible manner. Its propaga- 
tion is not beset by serious diseases such 
as may wipe out whole flocks of quail and 
ringnecks. To acquire a goodly supply 
that will afford a world of sport at any 
season of the year, it is only necessary to 
see your hardware or _ sporting-goods 
dealer and get as many as you like at the 
rate of something like $5.50 per barrel. 
Finding a suitable place to shoot them is 
usually easy. 

he clay bird is preéminently the bird 
of the traps for shotgun use. Millions of 
clays and millions of shells are used up 
every year by the sportsmen of the coun- 
try. And breaking or merely firing at clay 
birds, as they sail from the traps, is great 
sport second only to rambling through 
woods and stubble with gun and dog on 
a crisp November morning. 

But the clay bird has a place with the 
rifleman, not as a flying but as a station- 
ary target. And the big thing that makes 
the shooting of clay birds with a rifle a 
real sport is the same as that which thrills 
the shotgun shooter—the bird breaks 
when hit! 

We all like to know what happens when 
the rifle cracks without having to use a 
spotting ’scope. I have seen groups of 
riflemen tire of shooting paper targets. 
Then, when some one set up a row of old 
ink bottles and the bursting of a bottle 
followed the report of a rifle, these shoot- 
ers came to with a snap that was surpris- 
ing. Why? Every time the mark was hit, 
something happened that all could see. 

But the shooting of glass bottles has 
some serious drawbacks. In the first place, 


the available supply of old bottles is lim- 
ited; in the second place, the ground is 
left covered with broken pieces of glass 
that may badly cut the bare feet of chil- 
dren as they romp and play, or some of 
the smaller pieces may be picked up by 
game birds or barn-yard biddies with dis- 
astrous results. 

The clay bird provides every bit as 
much entertainment as the bottle. It is 
easily and inexpensively obtained in any 
quantity, and leaves no dangerous broken 
pieces upon the ground. 

Some fifteen years ago, our local fish 
and game association introduced the rifle 
shooting of clay birds, and the sport be- 
came instantly popular. The clays were 
placed in a row, about eighteen inches 
apart on a specially constructed frame. 
There is a large number above each bird 
that can easily be read at 100 yards. In 
front of the row of targets and at right 
angles to it, there is a row of stakes, each 
stake extending some twelve or fifteen 
inches above the ground. The first stake is 
fifteen yards from the target. It carries a 
card bearing the number 15. At twenty 
yards there is another stake that carries 
the number 20. These stakes are continued 
in a row every five yards up to 100 yards, 
each stake bearing a number indicating 
the distance it is from the clay targets. 


sy firing begins at the 25-yard stake. 
Each shooter is allowed three shots. 
When he misses three straight shots at any 
distance, he is out of that match. The 
ject is to see how far back one can break 
the clays and miss the fewest number of 
shots. 

Many shooters drop out at 35 or # 
yards. At 50 yards a great many more 
drop out, and when a fellow gets back any- 
where from 70 to 100 yards, he usually 
has but little company at the finish. 

A few men, year after year, have gone 
back to the 100-yard stake with only ont 
or two misses. But the great majority 
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finish from 45 to 70 yards. Some really 
good off-hand shots, and this shooting 
is all done off-hand, often drop out at 45 
or 50 yards. 

A fee of 25 cents is charged to enter 
each match, which includes the cost of 
the birds. The shooter furnishes his own 
ammunition. Suitable prizes are awarded 
to the three high men of the day. Usually, 
a man may re-enter as many times as he 
likes, or as many times as he has quarters 
to spare. 

Pistol and revolver shooters are also 
permitted to enter this clay-bird shoot- 
ing, and they enjoy it greatly. It is so dif- 
ferent from merely shooting at black- 
paper bull’s-eyes! I have stated that the 
first stake set up is 15 yards from the tar- 
get. This is for the hand-gun shooters 
who begin at the 15-yard line. A great 
many shooters drop out at this distance, 
while a few shoot up to 40 or 50 yards 
before they miss three times at a given 
distance. 


NE particularly good hand-gun man, 

W. H. Icenhower, has repeatedly 
broken them from 50 to 70 yards, using 
the old Smith & Wesson Perfected (tip-up 
model) single-shot pistol, fitted with a 
grip which he whittled from two slabs of 
walnut. As a matter of fact, this man 
usually breaks as many clays with his 
pistol as the average shooter does with a 
rifle. I have seen Icenhower go out at 
the 40-yard stake, and break targets at 
60 yards in the pistol match. This may 
not sound like such fancy pistol work, 
but try it and see! Most pistol shooters 
drop out before they reach the 25-yard 
stake. 

One of the things that has made this 
form of bird shooting so popular here is 
the clever manner of securing the targets 
so they are properly presented and break 
readily when struck. 

Each clay is placed over a cast-iron 
cylinder, 354 inches in diameter and 2% 
inches long. Through the center of the 
cylinder there is a %4-inch hole, length- 
wise, that permits the cylinder to be 
bolted to the center of an iron strip, one 
inch wide and 24 inches long. The ends 
of these strips supporting the cast cylin- 
ders should be bolted to a 2 x 4 frame 
that may be spiked to posts set in the 
ground, where one has a permanent range. 
The frame also may be portable so it can 
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be taken from place to place. An iron pin 
is cast with the cylinder and projects %- | 
inch at either side and is located %-inch | 
back from the face of the cylinder, where | 
the target rests. When the clay is in posi- | 
tion, a small rubber band is placed over | 
the pin at one side of the cylinder, pulled 
over the face of the clay target and passed 
over the pin on the opposite side of the 
cylinder. This positively holds the clay | 
bird in place. 

The frame and the space between the 
targets is covered with wallboard. This 
contrasts nicely with the black portions 
of the targets and makes them show up 
well, 

When the target is struck, due to its 
metal support, it nearly always breaks 
into bits, even in the hottest weather. 
When the shooter gets back to the 50- 
yard stake and beyond, it is well to have 
some one watch the target with binoc- 
ulars, as a chip may break from the edge 
where it is not backed up by metal and 
the entire bird will fail to break. 

Any wood-worker with a lathe can 
make a wooden cylinder for a pattern, 
and any foundry will be glad to cast the 
cylinders at a reasonable price. Where 
the outfit is used at a club, not less than 
one dozen cylinders should be ordered. 

The barrel of targets is placed near the 
Fame supporting the clays, and one or 
































The Mark 






of Quality 


The wise hunter or fisherman puts Firestone 
Boots first on his equipment list, for he knows 
that foot comfort is the first essential for a good 
time. The familiar “‘F” shield trade-mark stands 

for Firestone . . . and Firestone stands for 
comfortable, water-tight, sure-footed boots 


that can take any amount of punishment. 
Look for the “F” shield —'The Mark 
of Quality” — your protection 
and your guarantee. Firestone 
Footwear Company 
Boston, Mass. 





Firestone Light-Weight Firestone Light- 
Sportpac — designed Weight Sporting 


especially for hunters Boot — in black or 
and woodsmen, light beige color—light, 
but durable, nett lined tough, flexible— 
throughout, water roof cleated sole pre- 
to the top — in beige vents slipping — 
color with beige single exclusive patented 
sole, 15-inch height supporting strap 
—in black, 12 holds boot at any 

and 15-inch height. Also in cor- 

heights. rect sizesforwomen. 


_ Send for folder on 
Firestone Boots for Sportsmen. 


Firestone Footwear 


Supreme in Sportwear 


Listen to “The Voice of Firestone” every Monday night 
over the NBC Nationwide Network 


Copyright 1931, Firestone Footwear Co. 
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AWAY? 


e-- EASY FOR THE 
SHOOTER OF AN 


L. C. SMITH 


DOUBLE BARREL GUN 


Up goes the covey! Pick 
a tough double! ‘Take” 
the farthest one with your 
open barrel. Drop the other 
with the modified barrel as 
he nears thick cover. 

There’s little danger of 
crippling the far bird or of 
blowing the near one to 
pieces if you shoot an L. C. 
Smith Double Barrel Gun. 
It’s really adaptable—bored 
to your own specifications 
or standard right, open; left, 
modified choke. 

Your dealer has a rackful. 
Look ’em over. If he’s low 
on the model you'd like, 
write for our illustrated, 
descriptive booklet. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN% 


69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald &Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 











two boys keep the shooters going. A shield 
of boiler plate is set near the barrel to 
protect the boys from stray bullets. If no 
boys are available, some of the shooters 
can take turns in keeping the cylinders 
covered with fresh targets. 

The shooting should be done towards 
a hill. When this is not convenient, a 
backstop of heavy timber should be con- 
structed. 

Where no regular outfit is available 
for holding the targets, splendid sport may 
be had by placing the clay against a tree 
and supporting it on two 7d nails driven 
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shooting is done with peep sights—a 
sight on the grip of the gun used with an 
ivory or black front sight. One of the 
best front sights I have found for this 
work is the Lyman No. 5B. This is, I be. 
lieve, the only front sight made that pro- 
vides an open ivory bead and a shaded 
pin-head, either of which may be used as 
seems best. 

Among the hand-gun shooters, you wil] 
find ail kinds of .22-caliber pistols and 
revolvers. But the best results are always 
obtained with the high-grade guns. Some 
of the events are won with a single-shot 
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figure—Iron cylinder that supports the clay bird. 


3% inches apart. The target should be 


| pulled out a little at the bottom so it will 


not fall forward and off the nails. One 
can place five or six targets, one above 
the other, on a tree, and have fine sport 
by breaking the top or bottom target first, 
then taking the next one and so on until 
all are broken. 

In hot weather, targets placed against 
trees and heavy boards do not break as 
readily as when placed against the iron 
cylinders. I have often seen the entire center 
of a clay broken out at a single shot when 
placed against a tree; also, I have seen 
three holes near the center of a bird that 
failed to break it. So when using a tree 
for a support and background for your 
clay targets, you better watch them, for 
you may hit them without their breaking. 

Only .22-caliber rim-fire cartridges are 
used for this shooting. The long-rifle cart- 
ridge is considered the best for rifles, pis- 
tols and revolvers. 

Any rifle may be used, but when it 
comes to breaking the clays from the 60- 
yard stake and farther, heavy match-rifles, 
like the Model 52 Winchester, .22 Spring- 
field, N. R. A. Savage and the No. 414 
Stevens, are best. However, it is fine sport 
and practical to use your regular small- 
game hunting rifle, for these arms are 
very accurate if you can hold them right. 
In fact, every now and then, some one 
using a light hunting rifle will beat men 
using the better balanced. and heavier 
match arms. One man surprised the boys 
by winning several of the events with a 
Model ’03 Winchester automatic rifle, 
equipped with the regulation open sights. 
Any of these guns will do the trick if they 
are held properly. 

We know that the mid-range trajec- 
tory of the .22 long-rifle is 4.5 to 5 inches, 
shooting at 100 yards. Many riflemen 
sight-in their rifles so they must hold 
slightly under the clay at 25 yards, and 
as they go back they simply hold higher 
up on the bird. If they are lucky enough 
to get back to the 100-yard stake, holding 
at or just over the top of the bird will do 
the trick. 

Iron sights only are permitted. The best 


pistol; other events go to the revolver; 
and still other events fall to the automatic, 
All are good. It is merely a matter of 
personal choice as to which hand gu 
should be used. 

The Partridge target sight shows uw 
very well for this kind of shooting, espe- 
cially when targets with white faces are 
used. Metal sights that glitter should be 
smoked with burning camphor gum, or 
touched up with a little sight black. | 
much prefer the latter to smoking the 
sight. 

Shooting the clay bird with a rifle or 
pistol is real sport. And as all shooting is 
done off-hand, at the longer ranges it is 
not so easy to break the clays as you may 


think. I suggest that you give the gam | 


a trial. You will like it. 
THE SERVICE PISTOL ASA 
POCKET SHOTGUN 


By The “Sniper” 


T will interest the users of the Service 

Pistol to learn that shot shells are now 
available at practically the same cot 
as standard commercial 230-grain balk 
cartridges. These shot shells are, at 
time, loaded only by Peters and wet 
originally developed for use in the Th 
son “Anti-Bandit” Sub-Machine Gan 
view of the satisfactory results ob 
when used in the pistol, they should prow 
quite popular with owners of this arm 

These .45 automatic shot-shells at 
loaded with approximately 140 pellets @ 
No. 7% chilled shot, backed up with wht 
appears to me to be Ballistite powdet 
Upon the powder is seated, apparently 
under heavy pressure, a cup-shaped thit 
metal wad with the lips to the rear. 
metal wad or cup is pierced in the centtf 
with a hole about %4@ of an inch in dt 
meter. Then a g-inch hard card 
wad is pressed down and the shot-fi 
heavy waxed-paper “bullet” is seat 
crimped in place by means of two Gt 
nelures, similar to that found on the 
cartridge. ; 

As this shot shell is about 4 of an inch 
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longer than the ball cartridge, it cannot 
be functioned through the magazine but, 
if an empty magazine be put in place to 
hold the slide lock open after each shot, 
you will find that you have a sufficiently 








IN ACCORDANCE with the 
policy of FIELD & STREAM 
of giving helpful service to its 
readers, we wish to announce that 
Mr. Frank L. Earnshaw, of the 
U. S. Biological Survey and a 
member of our staff, will be glad 
to answer any and all inquiries 
regarding the game and fish laws 
of the various states and Canada. 
It is our sincere wish that all of 
our friends will take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity. Better 
know before you go! Address 
your inquiries te Mr. Earnshaw, 
in care of this office. 











speedy single-shot automatic-ejector “scat- 
ter-pistol.” If a shot shell be placed in the 
chamber and a magazine full of ball cart- 
ridges be inserted in the pistol, the func- 
tioning of the gun will be found perfect. 
I have tried this at least one hundred 
times and have yet to experience a single 
malfunction. I carry my own pistol so 
loaded all of the time. 

No difficulty is experienced in making 


a strainer of the average tin-can at 30 
feet and I find the penetration in tough, | 
well-seasoned, Oregon pine to be about | 


M4 of an inch, while the penetration in 
California redwood is about %g of an 
inch. Of course, too much cannot be ex- 


pected as to pattern, as the barrel not’ 


only is not choked, but it has the rifling 
to further disturb the shot charge. I am 
convinced that the heavy waxed-paper 
“bullet” prevents contact of the shot with 
the barrel, although the patterns will be 
found to be somewhat on the “cart-wheel” 
style—a heavier ring around the outside 


D. F. Kruger killed this nice kitty with a 
45 Colt double-action 


with a thinner distribution in the center. 
I think that this is caused by the spinning 
of the paper “bullet” by the rifling rather 
than by actual contact of the shot with the 
bore. On the average, 65 pellets will be 
found within a 12-inch circle when shot 
at a distance of 30 feet. A 30-inch circle 


will contain the entire charge at this dis- | 


tance. If you h 
out old 
Shells at 
this 


Rh ave any doubts, just drag 
Klatterrin’ Kate” and try these 
id I am sure that you will atld 
load to your list for the Service pistol. 
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When the drug store is 
30 miles away... 


| 

















TEN every pound in the hunt- 
ing kit counts—save poundage 
by taking along the ONE antiseptic 
liniment which covers a multitude of 
| hazards. 


| Look over the things which 
_ Absorbine Jr. will do for you on that 
| trip to the great outdoors: 


| 1. Sore Muscles. Rub it on to relieve the 
| aches and pains of unaccustomed out- 
door exertion. 


Muscular Aches. Use it to rouse the 
| blood; ease the pain after exposure 
to “hunting weather”; at the first sign 
of “twinges.” 


Stiff Neck. It eases muscular strain 
after hours on the trail or in the duck 


blind. 


Sprains and Bruises. It reduces pain, 
swelling and inflamed condition of 
accidental hurts on the trip. 


Minor Burns. Wonderful relief for 
camp fire burns, powder burns, or 
any other kind. In severe cases, start 
for the doctor, quick. 

Tired Feet. After the long stalk or 
hours of hiking, feet feel grateful 
when rubbed with Absorbine Jr. 
Minor Cuts, Wounds, Abrasions. As 
an antiseptic (full strength) it checks 
infection; helps healing. 
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Absorbine Jr. takes care of 
hunting hazards 


You'll be glad you have Absorbine Jr. 
along when you run into one or more 
of these hunting hazards. Buy it to- 
day. There are no drug stores in the 
woods, so get it while you're still 
close to civilization. And it’s just as 
valuable around the house as it is 
around the camp fire. Keep it handy; 
then you won’t forget it when you 
start. At all druggists’—$1.25. And 
write for free sample to W. F. Young, 
Inc.,317 LymanSt.,Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


Checks “Athlete’s Foot” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “‘Athlete’s Foot,” that itch- 
ing, scaly or soft, moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full strength at first sign 
of infection. 


Absorbine ja J! 
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de Red Head help you 
make that hunting tripa 
BIG success—just send for 
our free guide book to the 
latest and best hunting 
equipment. A few of the 
more popular Red Head 
numbers shown below. Sold 
by leading dealers. 


Warmth and Comfort Plus. 


In this new Mackinaw Coat 


This dandy heavy wool mackinaw is ideal for hunting. 
Has large slicker-lined game pocket and two front 
patch pockets. Ask your dealer for a Red Head 
Mackinaw! 


Complete Outfit 


No. ““G” Red Head Hunters’ 
Clothing—worn by hunters 
everywhere. Unequalled for 
comfort and wear. Storm 
and rain proof. 


A Practical Coat 
No. “G" Hunting Coat— 
has everything a good hunt- 
ing coat should have, and 
no “‘frills."" Thousands of 
them bought every year. 
Made of heavy forest brown 
water proof material. 


Handy Shell Vest 
No. “GV.” Has shell loops 
for 50 to 60 shells. 6-button 
pattern fits up close to neck. 


Hunting Pants 
Red Head full-length Hunt- 
ing Pants (No. “GP"} or 
knee lace Breeches (No. 
“GLP") are large, roomy 
and comfortable. 

Hunting Caps, Too! 
Hat-caps—deer-stalker caps 
—Havelock style caps— 
See the guide book! 





Let a Red Head Gun Case 


Protect that fine gun of yours 






We make a complete line to fit any gun. 
All are full- patterned from the finest 
leathers and made with our special rein- 
forced seam and cap. Also with special 
U-shaped partition that assures a snug 
fit. Consult the guide book. 


Recoil Pads 


The kind that really ends 
shoulder - shock and protects 
your gun. A number of popular 
styles in the guide ° 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
929 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
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SPOTTING SCOPES 
By Perry D. Frazer 


HE man who practices small-bore 

rifle shooting as a hobby, alone or 
with not more than two other men, finds 
the possession of a good spotting scope 
| more than a convenience—almost a neces- 
sity. 
| If one shoots alone—and many of us 
ldo this in summer—a scope means im- 
provement in scoring, for without it one 
must either walk a lot between firing- 
point and target, or do more guessing than 
m good for his scores. Not only will it 





aid him in accurately recording his shots, 
but he can also determine how important 
wind, mirage, light and shade play in 
| scattering his shots. 

If only two or three men shoot in com- 
pany, and they take turns in marking tar- 
gets with the customary discs, in a day 
each man will pass several hours at the 





| butts. With a spotting scope, one man 
can shoot and spot shots for himself and 
for the others without loss of time and 
patience. After more than half a century 
of rifle shooting, I have come to the con- 
clusion that a good spotting scope is al- 
most as important as one’s rifle. Certainly 
it is a thing I would not care to discard; 
and if it came to a choice, I would prefer 
to do without something else and keep 
the scope. . 
At 50 and 100 yards, spotting is not dif- 
ficult with any good glass, but at 200 
yards this is not so easy. With good light 
one can see nearly all of his shots in the 
white, while those in the bull are not so 
distinct, even with a clean target. Shoot- 
ing alone, as I often do, I find it worth 
while to use a reflector of some sort be- 
hind the target. The simplest device con- 
sists in attaching a square of white mus- 
lin to two poles, placed three or four feet 
behind the target. The more the muslin 
ripples in the breeze, the better will it 
reflect light on and through the bullet 
| holes. The white muslin is good as far as 
| shots in the bull’s-eye are concerned, but 
white makes it difficult to see holes in the 
white field of the target. For this, cheap 
|turkey-red muslin is better. 
| I have tried all sorts of telescopes, but 
as I have to carry my outfit quite a dis- 
tance, going to and returning from the 
rifle range, heavy telescopes are an 
abomination—and anything of three-foot 
length must have an object lens about 
three inches in diameter to be efficient, 
so I tried something smaller and lighter. 
This was a 12x Carl Zeiss monocular 
glass, replaced later with a 16x Zeiss 
glass, then with an 18x Zeiss Delfortmo 
model. As these glasses have been used 
| for several years, the favorable com- 
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ments alone of other shooters who have 
spotted with them are sufficient to con- 
vince me that my choice of a glass was 
fortunate. The 12x and 16x glasses are 
quite small, and either one is excellent 
for all ranges up to and including 100 
yards. They are less than 7 inches long 
and weigh about a pound. The Zeiss 18x 
prism monocular comes in a leather case 
about three inches in diameter, the outfit 
weighing only 29 ounces. The object lens 
is 1.97 inches in diameter. This is large 
for the length of the glass, which is under 
11% inches, hence the field is bright and 
clear, and the definition is wonderful. The 
tube has a sun-shade. The rear housing, 
containing the prisms, is round but not 
offset, hence it is not a bulky article to 
carry in one’s kit. 

No glass will eliminate strong mirage, 
but I have noticed that, when high-power 
scopes are out of commission, because of 
dull light or strong mirage, my Delfortmo 





The Zeiss 18-power monocular in action, with the author’s special stand 


is still working. At 100 yards it is ideal, 
and at 200 yards it gives better definition 
than any glass I have tried; that is, with 
object lenses less than three inches in 
diameter. All objects are so clearly de- 
fined that there is no noticeable eye-strain 
—and this alone is important when one 
shoots all day. 

For long spotting scopes, the sawbuck 
stand is the thing, as a long, jointed scope 
should be supported in at least two places, 
but with the short Zeiss glasses a single 
support is much more convenient. 


THE POLY-CHOKE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


VERY now and then, for the past 
fifty or sixty years, some one has 
blossomed forth with a detachable choke 
for shotguns. None of them were worth 
much, in my opinion, and it seems that this 
was a common point of view, for none o! 
these gadgets received any degree 0 
popularity worthy of note. Of course, until 
the pump action and automatic shotguns 
were firmly established in the hearts of the 
American people, there was a most diffi- 
cult problem confronting the designer; tt 
being almost impossible to attach one sat- 
isfactorily to a double-barrel weapol. 
Then again, the user of a double-barre! 
had little need of one, for he usually 
ordered his gun bored full and modified 
In fact, it has always been my optic! 
that the greatest drawback in the repeater, 
or rather any single-barrel gun, is tha 
there is only one barrel at the commail 
of the user and he is therefore bound toh 
handicapped for either long shots or 
near-by ones, depending upon which way 
his barrel is bored. 


One can rave about the advantages # 
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the single-sighting plane of the repeater, 
and the strength of the action and its mag- 
azine capacity, but the fact remains that it 
is only the double-barrel shooter that is 
equally prepared at all times for every 
shot that comes along—and believe me, 
that is a big advantage. 

Now this situation is about to be 
changed, to some extent. While shooting 
skeet at the Sound Beach Gun Club a few 
weeks ago, I was introduced to Mr. White, 
an ardent skeeter who invented the poly- 
adjustable detachable shotgun choke, 
which is being manufactured at Hartford, 
Connecticut. In my opinion, it is the only 
detachable choke which has yet been de- 
vised which is practicable, with the excep- 
tion of the Cutts Compensator which, 
after all, does not pretend to be just a 
choke. Having other duties to perform as 
well, it is somewhat handicapped as a 
choke. 

The “Poly” gadget looks, to all out- 
ward appearances, like the Cutts’ contrap- 
tion attached to the muzzle, with the com- 
pensating section left out. Attachment is 
simple and any competent machinist can 
cut off the barrel to the desired length and 
thread the new muzzle to take the collar 
or supporting ring. If the barrel is of the 
desired length, it is only necessary to re- 
move the front sight and bore out the 
choke in the barrel. The entire device is in 
one section, there being no extra part to 
carry about in the pocket, with the chance 
of its being lost. 


OT only has a sportsman a choke or 

a cylinder gun almost immediately 
at his command, but he has it in varying 
degrees and without the necessity of using 
tools for adjusting it. The interior of the 
choke section is made up of several seg- 
mental and elliptical sections fastened to- 
gether, like barrel staves, in prolongation 
of the bore. These are housed in an outer 
sleeve which protects them and affords the 
necessary resistance to the muzzle pres- 
sure of the charge. The constriction 
of these segments is controlled by an 
adjustable collar which is divided off with 
seven stages of choke, about 5/1000 of an 
inch apart, and two stages of reverse 
choke more open than the true cylinder, 
or zero mark, 

By simply turning the collar, which 
clicks definitely from one position to the 
next and cannot get out of adjustment, 
the shooter can convert his gun from a 
true cylinder to an improved cylinder, half 
choke, three-quarter choke or full choke. 
And, if shooting in very thick cover where 
the maximum of spread is desired, he can 
make it a bell muzzle—though just what 
effect that will have on the pattern, it is 
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NOW EVERY MAN 


CAN SMOKE A PIPE 











hard to say. The makers claim it is an 
advantage for skeet, as you can use a | 
smaller size of shot and spread them over | 





The Pelpchehe 


a 36-inch circle at 20 yards, with sufficient 
density to always break the target. 

The device weighs but 2% ounces, is 
three inches long, highly polished and 
finished a dark blue, and with a large 
white sight on its upper surface. I have 
not used it as yet, as I seldom shoot with 
a single gun. It is obvious that it is of no 
more use to a double gun than its prede- 
cessors, but I have a Remington Sports- 
— . which I intend to attach one in the 
; i uture. There is only one drawback 
© the idea which I can foresee; that is as 





mellows your smoke... 
no other pipe does it 


Completely different from any other pipe, past or present. New, exclusive alloy now cools 
your smoke, removes harsh “bite.” And am- , 
plifies the true tobacco flavor. This great 
discovery does to your pipe-smoke what 
the modern refrigerator does to your food. 
Years of work in our own laboratory and 
tests by a great University made it possible. 
Beware of imitations, all genuine pipes 
stamped “Drinkless.” Above, No. 24,Am- | 9) 45 - 
bera bit and Synchro-stem $3.50. Thorn $4. And for cigarette smokers: New Tobacco Yello holder 
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Greater Value 
the World Over 


No matter whether you use a 

2” for sport, trapping, or for 
destroying destructive vermin, 
you'll find the greatest values— 
greater accuracy, reliability, ease 
of operations and safety in a 
Stevens! And of all the popular 
67-year old line of Stevens rifles, 
this new No. 66 gives you value 
that cannot be found in “.22’s” 
at twice the price! 


New Mode! 66 


A sturdy accurate takedown, bolt- 
action repeater-tubular magazine 
(twice the capacity of clip magazine 
rifles)—Stevens superior bored barrel 
—short stroke bolt action, exception- 
ally safe, genuine Lyman Ivory Bead 
Front Sight — British Military type 
stock (pistol grip). Shoots .22 Short, 
Long or Long Rifle Cartridges. 


Priee 810.75 


Don’t fail to see the Stevens— and 
particularly the new “66” at your 
dealer’s. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y. 


STEVENS 


IF YOU WANT RESULTS 
Use LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Before you start on a hunting trip, 
have the best sights for your gun. Lyman Sights 
tive the highest accuracy, longest service, and are 
most practical to use. Designed for all guns. See 
telling 














make sure you 


your dealer or write us your requirements, 
nia ke 


, model and caliber of gun. 






No. 26 Front Sight. 
Ive ry red, gold, 
iver bead. $1.00 





The famous No. 48 Lyman Micrometer 


rear sight for bolt action rifles, leading 
makes. Micrometer adjustment for wind N 
age or elevation. With dise, $11.50 


OOD 1A Rear Sight, 
turn down peep. 
Pat. H ry umb 
D&O OQ he 50. 
Send for 
Catalog 19 
10 Cents 





No. 17A now perfectly adapted to Krag, 
Rem., Win. $2.50. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Middlefield, Conn. 







70 West St. 

















to just what effect the segmental tube has 
upon the mutilation of the exterior pellets 
in the shot charge. Certainly, it is wrong 
in theory to do anything at the muzzle 
which will add to the mutilation of the 
charge. Our efforts have always been 
concentrated in the other direction—in 
fact, to decrease the deformation of the 
charge by every means possible. This is 
the main reason for hardened shot, slow- 
burning powders and carefully polished 
long cones and chokes. 

3ut, from the practical point of view, 
admitting that the exterior pellets’ effec- 
tiveness is lost through deformation any- 
way—do what we may to prevent it—as 
long as they are expended, it makes no 
difference what happens to them. 

Certainly, it is the solution to the all- 
round repeating shotgun, for, while one 
can have two barrels for one of them, 
he does not always have the right one at- 
tached. He assuredly cannot carry both 
with him for a day’s upland sport, nor 
can he take off one and attach the other 
after a bird has flushed. Of course, he can- 
not switch his boring from open to choke 
fast enough to take advantage of an in- 
dividual shot, but in nine cases out of ten, 
it solves the one-barrel problem, and any 
shortcomings which it may develop 
should be small by comparison. 

With it, as they say, you can tune your 
gun like a radio, and as a result shoot 
skeet, at the traps, upland game or wild- 
fowl with the same gun and without an 
extra barrel—a gun that you are, as a re- 
sult, fully accustomed to. I won't say the 
“Poly” is a thing of beauty, but it certainly 
is practical and it costs but $20.00. 


THE IVER-JOHNSON “SEALED 
EIGHT” 


OMETIME back, in commenting upon 

the S. & W. Model K.22, the writer 
predicted that other revolvers would ap- 
pear in the near future equipped with the 
same type of counter-sunk cylinders. 

True to their usual practice of supply- 
ing the stoutest and safest arms possible 
for the money involved, the Iver-Johnson 
Company announce their improved Super- 
shot .22, which is to be known as the 
“Sealed Eight.” 

This is an eight-shot, break-open-type 
revolver, supplied in .22 caliber only. It 
has a six-inch barrel fitted with a Par- 
tridge-type rear sight and a gold-head 
front sight. The finish is blued steel 


throughout and the weapon weighs 24° 


ounces. It has a full-sized one-piece check- 
ered walnut grip and the trigger is scored 
to prevent finger slip. 

The principal feature in this improved 
model is, however, the heat-treated high- 
carbon alloy-steel cylinder, the chambers 
and ejectors of which are counter-sunk, 
so that the rim of the shells are com- 
pletely inclosed and the shooter protected 
at all times against the possibility of being 
wounded by the brass head giving away. 
The high-velocity cartridges have been 
known to do this, when used in what we 
might call the open-head, old-style cylin- 
der, for want of a better name. 

This does not happen very often and is 
not serious unless the particle was to hit 
the shooter in the eye. Nevertheless, a bit 
of sharp brass embedded in the hand, 
which is more likely, can be a very painful 
thing until removed. In consequence, the 
use of the new high-speed ammunition is 
not recommended in the old-style revolvers. 

As a result, this new Iver-Johnson 
will admirably meet the needs of those 
sportsmen who desire to use the more 
pow erful loads but who hesitate to pay the 
price of the K.22 or the Colt Ace. Nes 
Sealed Eight sells for $13.75. eS 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








WANTED—A “PLINKING” LICENSE 


Suootinc Epitor: 
I wish you would answer the following ques- 
tions for me: 


1. Is a license needed for “plinking” in Ver- 
mont? 
2. Is a license needed for shooting wood- 


chucks in Vermont? 
3. What is the fee for a 
residents of Vermont? 
I hope you can answer these questions imme. 
diately as it is quite important. 
Epwarpb APPREDT, 


license for non- 


Ans.—A license is not 
know, for “plinking,” as 
formal target shooting in Vermont, 
plinking business is carried to excess, as | 
believe it will be, shooting at odd things all 
over, here and there, around the country, it won't 
be long before it will be difficult to get a license 
even to own a rifle. 

Woodchucks, ,of course, are not on the game 
list. Nevertheless, I believe that you would need 
a shooting license to hunt them in the summer, 
just as you would have to in New York State. 

The non-resident combined hunting and fish- 
ing license in Vermont is $10.50. 

SHootinG Epitor, 


DON’T BELIEVE ALL YOU HEAR 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

would like some information on revolver and 
pistol shooting. Can a man become a fairly good 
shot by just drawing his gun and shooting from 
the hip, without aiming and also with arm out 
to the right or to the left? Can a fellow learn 
to shoot with aim and without aim? 

Ep. Pursett. 


needed, so far as I 
you call it, or in. 


but if this 


Ans.—There are those that say they shoot a 
pistol, rifle or shotgun accurately without aiming. 
Pesemalie, I don’t believe in it. It merely 
means that, through constant practice and the 
use of thousands and thousands of rounds of 
ammunition, sighting has become a matter of 
second nature to them. They do it without think- 
ing, without any appreciable effort, and they do 
it so fast that they no longer realize it. 

Men can learn to shoot with fair accuracy 
from the hip. That is, with sufficient accuracy to 
hit any man at ten to fifteen paces. A really 
good shot, on the other hand, shooting steadily 
and aiming at his mark at fifteen paces should 
be able to put all his shots in a fifty-cent piece. 

The proper way to learn to shoot a gun is to 
aim at a small target and as you gain skill, in- 
crease your speed. 

SHootina Epiror. 


CUTTING BARRELS 


Capr. Curtis: 

I have a Krag rifle, regular issue, with 30-inch 
barrel and would like to cut it down so the barrel 
would not be over 18 inches long. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would kindly advise me exactly 
how many inches I should measure from the 
muzzle to begin cutting, in order that the accu- 
racy will not be impaired. 

I have a Krag Sporter with 22-inch barrel but 
find it is too long in the saddle when on horse 
back. 

R. J. MESSENGER. 

Ans.—I most emphatically would not advise 
anybody to cut a Krag barrel to eighteen inches. 
The velocity of the cartridge will be seriously 
impaired; the muzzle blast and resulting recoil 
will be unusually severe. 

Twenty inches is the very limit below which 
I would not go and I see no advantage in a 
shorter barrel even for saddle work. 

Snootine Eprtor. 


NOT A NEW IDEA 


Capt. Curtis: 

I have a .22 caliber Official Police Colt, the 
same model as mentioned in the May Frew 
AND STREAM. 

.- ould you advise using high-speed cartridges 
In ? 

If ‘so, what make and should they be greased 
or dry? 

If not, what make of plain cartridges do you 
think is best? have been using Remington 
Kleanbore greased cartridges—tong rifle. 

It seems to me that if one took the action of 
a revolver, attached a barrel of, say, 24 inches 
in length, and a regular rifle stock, that he 
would have a sturdy fast-shooting and fast- load- 
ing rifle. I have never heard of such being done. 
What are (or would be) its disadvantages? 

here certainly is a large variety of calibers 
available and I think that would stand in the way. 
Lewis H. Brereton 

Ans.—You can safely use the .22_high-s eed 
ammunition in your .22 Officers’ Model Colt. 
I must leave the type entirely to you. I have no 
preference in regard to .22 ammunition. One . 
just as good as another so long as you stic 
to one brand after having accurately sighted your 
gun for its use. You will never get supreme 
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accuracy from any arm if you continually change 
from one type to another. They may be equally 
accurate but they will throw to different points 
upon the target. : ; 

In regard to your suggestion about putting a 
long barrel on a revolver and a rifle stock, it 
has been done. As a matter of fact, one of the 
earliest repeating rifles made was a Colt with a 
revolving cylinder, exactly the same as on a re- 
yolver. In their day they were very popular, but 
they were extremely heavy and were not so 
satisfactory as they might have been because, at 
that time, they had nothing but the old black 
powder to use and it was so dirty that it quickly 
gummed the guns up. I daresay that if they had 
smokeless powder in those days, they would 
have been more popular, but, of course, such a 
rifle would be limited in power. 

They did make them for a long .45 calibre 
cartridge, but they had nothing like the velocity 
of our present-day ammunition. After all, there 
would be no advantage in going back to such 
a type of arm today. Our present repeating 
rifles, both Rand-epersted and automatic, are in- 
Fnitely superior in design. 
= SHootine Epitor, 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Cart. CurRTIs: 

Freco & Stream has recently published a 
couple of short articles on the use of plastic wood 
to build up stocks, grips, etc. In these the writers 
were evidently worried about the plastic wood 
adhering to the weapon, if the joh had to be 
altered. I have used a lot of this material, and 
may be able to set their minds at rest. 

Before using it, obtain from any druggist a 
couple of ounces each of acetone and amy! 
acetate. The latter is commonly called banana 
il. Both are solvents for plastic wood. Use the 
amyl acetate to thin the plastic wood and also 
to re-dissolve any that has hardened. The stuff 
can be used time and aga'n. I have some which 
has been used on more than one gun and later 
removed. 

To remove, just cut off most of it and then 
soften the rest with the amyl acetate and it can 
soon be scraped off. The acetone is more pleasant 
to use in removing any surplus from thé fin- 
gers, and can be used to finish removing it from 
the weapon. It is also useful to remove oil from 
metal or wood to which the plastic wood is to 
be applied. 

na job, such as raising a comb or fitting a 
pistol grip, it is a good idea to thin with the 
amyl acetate, using a thin coat. When this 
hardens, use about the normal consistency and 
build up to a knife-edge of the desired outline. 
When this hardens, build up the sides. 

Plastic wood has made a lot of rank amateurs 
into fairly good gun-fitters. 

G. S. Wooo. 


ADJUSTING .22 RIFLE SIGHTS 


Capt, Curtis: 

As a reader of your magazine I would like 
0 ask you a question or two. I have a Reming 
ton .22 calibre, Model 12A pump. This is a 
very good little rifle but I would like to know 
the best way to adjust it for shooting at a 
medium range and then at a long range, with- 
it re-adjusting each time. 

s there any definite rule for the amount to 
shoot “over” a far-off target? 

Ropney EastBurRn. 


Ans.—There is no way that you can definitely 
set your sights without trial. The variation in 
the human error is so great that no man can 
set sights for another and depend on their 
ing right. They may be, but more often they 
ire not. This is due to different methods of 
training and difference in people’s eyesight. 

I would suggest that you sight in your rifle 
to hit point blank into a two-inch buil at fifty 
yards, This should be done from the prone 
position and preferably with something soft 
m which to rest the muzzle of the gun, such as 
a bag of grain or any other rather hard object, 
but which will nevertheless give. Don't rest it 
on anything absolutely hard and non-resisting, 
such as a stone wall or a pile of bricks, because 
it will then shoot high, 

_be very careful to squeeze consistently the 
cme for each shot and hold in the same place. 
n other words, have exactly the same picture 
' your front sight in relation to the target, 
each time you fire. W hen your rifle is sighted 
" * I have suggested, it will then shoot about 
this a es high at 25 yards. You can allow for 

; when shooting at small game nearby. 
sides eat also suggest that you raise the 
moh il, when shooting at fifty yards, your 
the nites of ae will group 51% inches above 
tile ie be - . target. When it does this, the 
Then you ia hted point blank for 100 yards. 
a sein sight oe - make a little mark 
and the one nt —s or both the fifty-yard 
he prepared a gh pai range and you will 
22 tie in oF te! = ~ can pg out of a 
shooting. You sail P el sae gad tengcotes 
to 115 yards for shen ve a danger zone up 
etc., with only t s ooting at crows, woodchucks, 

WO sight corrections. 
Snootinc Epitor. 


END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Besides 


famous 
Hunting Clothes . 
choice in corduroy, mole- x, 
skin or waterproof mack- eS 3 

} inaw in red-and-black check. . 


Duxbak 
. + your 


Look 
for the 
Duxbak Man 








izing you up right- 


oo man you picked for your hunting partner. You sizing him 
up. Without mentioning it, you'll like each other better. For 
both showing up in Duxbaks. Let conditions be what they will, 
you'll both have the best of comfort and protection. America’s 
favorite hunting clothes for nearly thirty years. Right for every- 
where . .. from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to 
Canada’s Land of Little Sticks. For all upland small game, wild- 
fowl and big-game hunting; fair, or stormy. Your dealer can fit you 


out—see him TODAY. 
Ask for Complete Style Book—FREE 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. UTICA, N. Y. 


2 Noyes Street. 

















Easiest-Surest Way to 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation. 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 
lt prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
It lubricates thoroughly 
—It is always ready for instant use 


MARBLES 277°, 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


complete protection. Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out moisture 
No. 244—202,can20o and prevents rust during the long months 
No. 544—6 on.can60e When your gun is not in use. Just keep the 
Postage 10c extra wick saturated with Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
tlean and ready for instant use. 


ARMS & MFG. CO, All Marble Products are for sale 


625 Delta Avenue by leadin Hardware and Sport- 
adstone, Mich: U.S. An gms “Connpits Gaia 


FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE 






















OPEN 








For all rifles and shotguns, 60c each. 
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ANOTHER 
Inseparable 


Hunting Pal 


When the biting cold air and frost 
sneaks in through ordinary clothes 
and chills your body, that is when 
you wish you had on a real warm 
hunting coat. The Drysgak all wool 
garment is waterproof and gives the 
greatest warmth and comfort be- 
cause of double thickness across 
back and chest. Has four button 
patch pockets, adjustable sleeves, 
and entrance at side for blood 
proof game pocket. Many hunters 
now prefer wool entirely and use 
a whole outfit including breeches 
and cap to match. For fall and 
winter wear you'll find a DryBax 
all wool suit or coat a real warm 
friend. Look for the “Drybak or 
money back” guarantee button on 
the coat. Send for catalog of all 
Drybak garments that are sold by 
leading dealers. Drybak Corp., 
93 Worth St., New York City. 


rub 


The Drybak Corporation 

93 Worth St., New York City 
Please send me catalog and com- 
about Drybak 













information 
Hunting Garments. 
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The illustration shows seven species of autographed 
hand-carved miniature wildfow] motifs. Made specially 
to order. Mounted on painted backgrounds and various 
types of parchment plaques or shades as desired. On 
sale in New York by Abercrombie & Fitch. 

S. £4 B22 €@o, 829 8 6 6 
Phitadetiphia, Penna. 














BECKHART 
DUCK CALL 


The best strictly hand made duck call on the market: 
Perfectly tuned by an experienced duck hunter. De- 
seriptive circular sent free. Discount to the trade. 
Attractive proposition to jobber. At your dealer’s or 
direct on receipt of price, $3.00. 


Send money order and save time. 


we] aE | ase 








Novelty Sales Co. Box 575, Memphis, Tenn. 
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THIRD ANNUAL SKEET 
CLASSIC 


By R. C. Swan 


N CONSTANTLY increasing num- 

bers, the skeet shooters throughout 

the country await with keen interest 
the outcome of the Intersectional Team 
and Individual Skeet Championship 
Matches. By many this is considered the 
premier skeet shooting event. The Third 
Annual Classic, under the auspices of the 
Remington Rifle and Gun Club at their 
Lordship, Connecticut, double skeet field, 
September 12th and 13th, goes down in 
history with new thrills, new winners and 
enthusiastically commented upon as a per- 
fectly conducted shoot. Five-men teams, 
represented by the finest skeet shooters in 
the East, foregathered to pit their shooting 
prowess against each other. Here was the 
mighty Hudson County (N. J.) team, 
expected to top the list, but later events 
proved they were not up to their usual 
form. Next rated as among those present 


were the seasoned veterans of the 
Waltham (Mass.) team, headed by 
that little five-foot giant, A. Macone, 


otherwise known as “500 Macone.” Wild- 
wood Grove (N. J.), another dangerous 
contender, was present with two teams. 
The Remington Rifle and Gun Club team 
had been going steady all year and they, 
too, were expected to impress all of the 
contestants that they had been in a real 
match. East Hampton, Babylon and Bay 
View (all New York teams), Hartford 
and Sound Beach (of Conn.) and South 
County (R. I.) were all dark horses, any 
one of which was likely to spring the 
surprise. of the event, and one of them did. 


HE main events were held Sunday, 

September’ 13th, under ideal condi- 
tions. Both skeet fields presented an un- 
obstructed skyline, making a perfect sil- 
houette of the targets. A dull, leaden sky, 
with hardly a ripple in the air, permitted 
the targets to course true in their flight. 
At the end of the two initial rounds, first 
on one field and then on the other, the 
Waltham team was leading with 234 x 
250, followed closely by Hudson County 
and Hartford Fish and Game teams, both 
with 233. For keen sportsmanship and 
sheer nerve, this Hartford team cannot be 
equalled. Practically a new team and with 
four of the five members shooting 20- 
gauge guns, they required courage to face 
veterans of many a race, all armed with 
12-gauge siege guns. 

In the individual race, Macone of Wal- 
tham was tied with Dr. Barrett of the 
Wildwood Grove Skeet Club, the score 
being 49 x 50. Seven others were right 
behind them, all tied with 48—F. Rock- 
wood, Jr. (keep your eye on this fellow) 
and L. Peck of Hartford, Traeger, Gar- 
land and Jacklitsh of Hudson County, 
N. J., O. Mitchell of Waltham and L. 
Still of Babylon. 

The afternoon events began with 
brightened skies and a very light breeze. 





It was plenty hot, too. Hudson County, 
the fourth team up, began slipping and 
finished out their two remaining strings 
with 223 x 250, or a total for the day 
of 450 x 500. The dark-horse team 
from Hartford steps up sixth on the 
firing line, four of the contestants 
with 20-gauge pump-guns, and _ finishes 
with 235, or a total of 468 x 500. The high 
man on their team, F. Rockwood, Jr, 
steadily pulverized his targets and went 
out with 96x 100. Here come the Wal- 
tham boys, the ninth team up, Augie 
Macone leading with a gun as big as him- 
self, the Mitchell brothers, both skeet 
aces, T. Eley, a new acquisition to the 
team, and O. Bunten as anchor. Bunten 
pre-smokes all his targets as he goes 
‘round the field with a big five-cent cigar, 
They finish their two strings with 236x 
250, their high man being Macone with 
96 x 100, tied with F. Rockwood, Jr., of 
the Hartford team. The eleventh team on 
deck, the Remington boys, had gotten 
away to a bad start in the morning with 
five teams leading them, but with splen- 
did grit, they hung on and finished their 
afternoon strings with 236 x 250 anda 
total of 460 for the day. These three 
teams finished one, two and three, re 
spectively. 


HE big surprise of the day came in 

the run-off of the Individual Cham- 
pionship. Every gun had ceased firing and, 
with an audience of about two hundred 
and fifty people, “Veteran Macone” and 
“20-Gauge Rockwood” proceeded to wear 
each other down. The first string both 
went twenty-five straight. Another string 
and two nerveless masters of the skeet 
game went through again with twenty- 
five straight apiece. The crowd began to 
wonder if they would have to miss trains 
or pass up dinner, but they remained 
glued to their seats. It was 6:30 in the 
evening, not a stir in the air, with the 
sun at their backs, the mighty Nimrods 
went into their third shoot-off under a> 
solutely perfect shooting conditions 
’Round they go to number 5 station, each 
straight up to this point. A momentary 
lapse and Rockwood slips up on an «sy 
outgoing single. Macone, with his 
right in the groove, goes through with 
his third perfect twenty-five, making th 











shoot-off 75 straight against Rockwool! 
74. Altogether, it was a good day for th 
Waltham boys, as they packed off wil 
a large Championship Team Cup, $s00l 
in gold, and little Augie Macone with hi 
Individual Championship and $10.00 ® 
gold began to let down after finishing ti 
tightest race in his career. 

It is of especial interest to note het 
that under the new rules, with delay* 
pull, the contestants did not come ™" 
last year’s scores, all of which pre 
the wisdom of the new rule, which tes 











to prevent monotonous high scores # 
thereby encourages the new shooter i 
the game. Last year, the high individ# 
broke 100 straight and ‘the second m 
had 99. There were four tied for thir 
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place with 98 and eight tied for fourth 
place with 97. This year high individuals 
tied with 96, with 75 and 74 in the shoot- 
off, five tied for second place with 95, five 
tied for third place with 94 and three tied 
for fourth place with 93. 

A summary of leading scores follows: 


FIRST TEAM 
Waltham Gun Club 
Waltham, Mass. 
High 
Total Individual 


A. Macone 24 25 22 25 96 75 Straight in 
Shoot-off 
C. Mitchell 22 25 24 24 95 
T. Eley ai Zo ae 25. 33 
O. Mitchell 24 24 24 22 94 
O. Bunten 22 22 23 25 92 
470 


SECOND TEAM 
Hartford Fish and Game Ass'n 
Hartford, Conn. 


F. Rockwood, Jr. 24 24 23 25 96 74x75 
A. L. Weatherhead 23 22 22 23 90 in 
Forest Scott 24 23 24 23 94 Shoot- 
L. Peck 23 25 24 23 95 _ off 
E. Field White 23 22 25 23 93 

468 


THIRD TEAM 
Remington Rifle and Gun Club 
Lordship, Conn, 
A. B. Gully 23 23.24 24 94 
W.C. Capewell 20 23 23 22 88 
G. Nothnagle 22 24 24 25 95 


J. L. Chisnall 21 24 23 24 92 
G .E. Sivers 22 22 22 25 91 
Totals 460 


NORTH AND SOUTH SKEET | 


TEAM AND INDIVIDUAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HAT promises to become an an- 

nual championship event was staged 
for the first time this year. Under the 
auspices of the Southern Skeet Shooting 
Club, North Birmingham, Alabama, an 
Intersectional Match was _ conducted 
among the southern teams on September 
6th and 7th. The near coincidence of dates 
prompted R. C. Swan, Assistant General 
Sales Manager of the Remington Arms 
Company, to suggest to the President, 
T. J. Orrender, of the Southern Skeet 
Shooting Club, that a North and South 
Championship Match (telegraphic) be 
conducted. The southern boys have not 
been as extensively active in skeet as the 
North has been, but nevertheless, with 
keen sporting instinct, President Orrender 
accepted the challenge. Their scores were 
held under seal until the last gun at the 
Remington Rifle and Gun Club grounds, 
the following week, had been fired. 

The North Birmingham Gun Club 
Team, North Birmingham, Alabama, com- 
posed of Harry Hood, Glenn Messer, Dr. 
Bucks, Joe Biddle and Carl Adams, led 
the southern boys with a team score of 
456 x 500, followed by the Southern Skeet 
Shooting Club, also of North Birming- 
ham, Alabama, with 449 x 500. The high 
individual score was made by Harry 
Hood with 96 x 100. A comparison with 
the northern scores shows that the 
Waltham Gun Club team of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, carries the Championship 
for one year with 470 x 500. Harry Hood, 
however, is tied for the high individual 
score with A. Macone of Waltham and 
F. Rockwood, Jr. of the Hartford Fish 
and Game Association, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, all with 96 x 100. No definite 
plans have as yet been consummated for 
a shoot-off of these three crack skeet 
shooters, Suitable prizes will be awarded 
for the North and South Championship 
team and individual events. 

R. C. Swan. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Hi-Power 
Rifles «<- 


Model 99 
Solid Frame $41.00 
Takedown $46.00 

For more than thirty years the 
high power rifle selection of the 
most experienced big game hunt- 
ers, explorers and trappers has 
been—The Savage. 

Superiority of design, the best 
materials obtainable, and the 
painstaking care of the Savage ex- 
pert gunsmiths, give to the Savage 
Models 99 and 4o the extreme 
accuracy and the absolute reli- 
ability which the modern sports- 


man demands. 


SAVAGE ARMS 


Dept. 123 





Owners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 123, Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the big complete, Free Savage Catalog. 


The 
s Choice 
_ Of Experts 


Model 40 
Solid Frame $35.00 


Whether you choose the light- 
ning-quick lever action Model 99 
or the fast-handling bolt action 
Model 40, you'll have a rifle that 
will reward your hunting skill to 
the highest degree. 

Adapted to all popular big 
game cartridges: 

Model 99: Calibers 


.22 Savage Hi-Power, .30/30, .303 Savage, 
.250/3000 and .300 Savage. 


Model 40: Calibers 
.30/30, .250/3000, .300 Savage, and .30-’06 
Springfield. 


CORPORATION 
Utiea, N. Y. 














“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR 


Maurice H. Decker, Gun Editor of Fur-Fish-Game, Columbus, Ohio, 
lost his “Long Range” Double in Twin Lakes. 63 days it lay in the lake, then 
Maurice fished it out, cleaned the mud and water out of it and was surpri 


to find it worked and shot as well as ever. Said 


Range” Double out of business. 


Gun Editor Decker, “Ic 
looks like nothing that can happen to a hunter will 
It surely is a Durable Double 


put your “Long 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 








THEY’RE worn the 
world over during the 
heaviest rains and the 
coldest weather. 


Hirsch-Weis garments 
are made of 24-oz. all- 
wool Oregon flannel. 
Guaranteed water-proof. 
Eight roomy pockets, (large 
game pocketin back. )Styled 
for comfort. Built for wear. 
Breeches to match. 
If your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct. Use coupon below. 


















Gentlemen. 


] $ 8.50 enclosed. Send Breec oF 
] Please send Catalog of Garments in 
Name 


Address 


City. 





COLORS 
Plaid: 
Red & Black 
Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
Solid: 
Navy Blue 
Hunter's Red 
Forest Green 


see 


Postage Paid 
Sizes 34 to 48 


aeaeeqguee_wwes 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. co, Portland, Oregon, Dept. **F*” 
] $11.00 enclosed. Send STAG {Se 
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COlOP.......ncceeene 


Color nese 


Actual Colors. 
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HAVE IT 
WITH YOU 


TREATMENT 
THAT COUNTS 


VENOM 
EXTRACTOR 


(SUCTION PUMP) 

oF SOVEARS 
OY 
ERIENCE 


eeett Ese Steet. COMPLETE 
OU NO 


V. 1ST. 


$9.50, POSTPAID IN U.S. 
VENOM EXTRACTOR CO. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
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Remarkable 
New Arms Catalog! 
Fully Illustrated 
Largest Steck in U. 8. 


Gun Barrels Replaced, Gun 


Gun Club pean. Articles by Leading Authorities. 
ewSend 25¢ in stamps for this 144 page catalog.= 


lt OO) Di ee De Leen Bar 
t Exclusive 
S509 Fitth Ave 


Gun House in America 


2nd St 


. New York 
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in Hirsch-Weis STAGS 








A PREACHER WINS 
(Continued from page 15) 


to secure his tie. When Reverend Roebuck 
did this, it was the first indication that 
here was a competitor worthy to wear the 
crown. 

I can scarcely find words to describe 
the excitement that prevailed as things 
were made ready for Reverend Roebuck 
to shoot it off for the title against Fred 
Harlow and Ray Wellbaum. Every one 
had been plugging for the preacher—but 
they gave him little chance to win if he 
could not do it in his last string of twenty- 
five birds. It was felt that neither of the 
others had much chance against the vet- 
eran, Fred Harlow, who had won the title 
in 1908. It was common belief that, for the 
first time in theehistory of the Grand 
American, a former winner would repeat. 
The fact that such did not prove to be the 
case added to the drama and the excite- 
ment. 

It took some little time to get every- 
thing prepared. The grandstands were 
packed to the last seat. The upper club- 
house porch was filled to the straining 
point, and there was even a goodly sprink- 
ling of spectators perched high upon the 
roof, A great deal of care was taken, and 
quite a little time was needed to get the 
gallery arranged properly and safely, so 
that as many as possible might see what 
was going on. Even then, the crowd was 
so large that there were many unfortunates 
who did not have a good view of the shoot- 
off. Where I sat, high up on one of the 
bleachers, every one was plugging for the 
preacher—but without much hope that he 
might win. 

And_then the unexpected happened! 
Fred Harlow eliminated himself in the 
first string of twenty-five. This was so un- 
expected that the gallery gasped almost 
as one person. The preacher had also 
tightened the tension by missing the first 
bird thrown. This seemed to prove that 
he had “shot his wad” and could not come 
through under the terrific strain. But the 
preacher did come through, and at the 
end of the first string of twenty-five in 
the shoot-off it was found that he and 
Wellbaum were tied again. Before the 


| next twenty-five were shot, there was a 
| slight delay 


while some one went in to 
buy another box of shells for the shooting 
minister. He was taking no chance of an 
over-supply and was buying a box at a 
time. This gave the gallery quite a kick. 


HEN Reverend Roebuck and Ray 
Wellbaum had finished their second 
string of twenty-five, they had produced 
what, under the circumstances, was 
an amazing achievement. They had tied 
again! During the course of shooting at 
that second string, the spontaneous com- 
ments of the gallery were most amusing. 
At one point the preacher was a bird be- 
hind. When he missed this bird, which put 
him one down, he snapped his fingers. 
Some one next to me commented, “I 
wonder what he said.” Another voice 
promptly answered, “He said just what 
you or I'd have said!” This statement was 
promptly answered by a voice saying, 
“Well, he’d better not. He'd better stick 
to his Bible and pray.” I overheard an- 
other voice say: “All right, preacher, pray 
to beat hell!” This comment was quickly 
answered as follows: “He ain’t praying to 
beat hell; he’s just down there shooting 
to beat hell.” 

Then Wellbaum missed one, and, as 
often happens in such cases, this miss of 
Wellbaum’s was followed by another on 
his very next bird. You could feel the 


scaffold creak as the gallery sat up again, 
and some one shouted almost loud enough 


boy! The 


to be heard at the traps: “Oh, 
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preacher’s back in - pulpit!” And this 
was answered: he’s out again in 
front of his flock.” y es one else said, 
“I wonder what his congregation would 
think if they could see him out there now. 
The comment which answered this was, 
“Well, if he can win the shoot-off, that 
preacher won't have to care what his con- 
gregation thinks.” 

I tell you, it was great. I have never 
seen anything like it. I would never have 
believed that a trapshooting tournament 
could steam a gallery up so. The fact that 
a preacher proved it could be done was 
a good thing for trapshooting. 

There’s not much more to tell. Ray 
Wellbaum had stood up well under the 
gruelling competition. He had posted one 
of the three record scores of the day, miss- 
ing only four birds to tie for the title. 
Through fifty straight targets he had tied 
with the keen-eyed preacher from the 
little, heretofore unknown town of 
McClure, Ohio. But, as some one in the 
gallery had said, the preacher was “shoot- 
ing to beat hell,” and Wellbaum finally 
wilted in the third extra shoot- off. The 
preacher won it “going away,” as they 
say in horse racing. 

The gallery had been so thrilled that 
they were slower to begin dispersing than 
any other I have ever seen. Finally, how- 
ever, thousands of people began to sepa- 
rate in all different directions toward their 





Ovr readers have long en- 
dorsed the writings of Capt. 
Paul Curtis. In December Mrs. 
Curtis tells what it means to 
be married to a gun crank: 
“SHOULD A WOMAN GO 
SHOOTING?” We men have 
to stick together, but confiden- 
tially this is a rattling good story. 











homes. The 32nd Grand American Handi- 
cap had been shot and won. 

We cannot leave Reverend Roebuck in 
his glory without concluding with a word 
of praise for both Ray Wellbaum and Fred 
Harlow. It was just the preacher’s day— 
and that was all there was to it. Ray 
Wellbaum deserves all the credit in the 
world for having shot even with him 
through one hundred and fifty targets. It 
was anybody’s race right up to the very 
last minute—almost to the very last bird. 
I might say, in fact, that it was anybody's 
race up to the last three birds; and when 
you get them that close out of one hundred 
and seventy-five targets, you've seen a 
contest ! 

Fred Harlow deserves a world of 
credit, too. Bear in mind that he was 
shooting from three yards farther than 
Reverend Roebuck and one yard farther 
than Mr. Wellbaum. This—as it is in- 
tended to be—would be a handicap oa 
any kind of a day; but under those treach- 
erous wind conditions, it was decidedly 
so. And yet, with all due respect to Mr. 
Harlow, [ cannot but believe that it was a 
good thing for the sport of trapshooting 
to have a new name in the money—and 
especially so to have a preacher carry 
away the honors. In making this state- 
ment, I believe that no one really loyal 
to trapshooting would disagree with me. 

Finally, I should like to say a word 
about the 1930 winner of the Grand 

American, 14-year-old Rufus King of 
Wichita Falls, Texas. I wrote the story 
of his win last year, which appeared in 
the November, 1930, issue of Fretp AND 
Stream. He was back this year, but he 
came under a handicap. He had broken 
a small bone in his foot, and he came on 
crutches. The cast was removed from his 
foot just a couple of days before the Grand 
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American was shot. In addition to this, | 
young King, because of his win last | 
year, shot from a longer yardage. But 
Rufus King of Texas, the Grand Ameri- 
can Champion of 1930, is a great little 
marksman, and I predict that, since he is 
only fifteen years old, he is more than 
likely to win again sometime. He shoots 
with as little fuss as any trapshooter I 
have ever watched, and his timing is 
splendid. Long may he shoot winning 
scores ! 

Two thoughts have occurred to me 
which the public might be interested to 
bear in mind as pertaining to this trap- 
shooting tournament. There were nine 
hundred and thirty-six of the world’s best 
marksmen entered for the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap. That is a greater number 
of competitors than you have to beat in 
almost any other kind of competition. 
Reverend Roebuck, Ray Wellbaum and 
Fred Harlow beat 933 other competitors 
when they tied with each other and called 
for a shoot-off. That will indicate the 
keenness of the competition. 

The other thought that impressed itself 
upon me was the fact that to win, the best 
you can make is a perfect score. That 
isn’t true in golf, where the perfect score 
is represented by par. It is always possible 
to go “hog-wild” and shoot better than | 
par. This has occurred time and time 
again. It has often transpired that perfect 
golf has not been good enough to win. 
Yet in trapshooting, a perfect score is the 
best that any one can ever do. When 
Reverend Roebuck was one bird down to 
Ray Wellbaum in the second shoot-off 
string, not even a perfect score from that 
point out would have helped him if 
Wellbaum himself had not missed. Two 
factors, therefore, control trapshooting. 
You yourself are limited to the perfect 
score, and you cannot do better than that 
to overcall an opponent. The only thing in 
the world that can help in such case is 
for the opponent to miss. To me, this is an | 
interesting angle. 

I wonder what sort of thrills will occur 
when the 1932 Grand American rolls 
around. There is only one thing I can 
think of that would give it even greater 
drama than the last. That would be for 
Reverend Roebuck to tie next year with 
young Rufus King from Texas and call 
for a shoot-off between these two. -The 
only thing which would add to that would 
be for young Earl Booher, who was 
runner-up in 1929, to make it a triple tie 
for a shoot-off between these three. That 
would make the greatest trapshooting 
thrill that I believe any one reading this 
would live to see! 





DUCKS FOR A DOLLAR 
(Continued from page 23) 

tempt at doing so. I warrant that 
during those thirty days wild ducks are 
going to have a hard time finding a 
place to light without running afoul of 
a shotgun. Shortening a season always 
concentrates hunting. Give a man 3% 
months to shoot, and, knowing that he 
has plenty of time, he will put off to 
another day many a hunt that may not 
materialize. Possibly he will go only three 
or four times. Tell him he has only thirty 
days to enjoy his favorite sport, and, if 
he is so situated that it is possible, he 
will go every one of the thirty. If he has 
the means, he will go south with the birds 
and shoot sixty days. 

- The more gunners that are out on a 
eng Phage greater the kill, simply 
"are —_ lave no resting place. We 
je - of refuges such as was 
Bil ae y the original Game Refuge 
ul. “Come down and be shot at” will 


be the rule for thirty days in every state 
this fall. , . ‘ 
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RELOADING ! 
T ; 


IDEAL OOLS Clubs supplied 
Reduced and midrange loads in high power with the finest 
rifles afford safe target practice. Reloading is decoys made. 
quick, clean, with accurate results. Every tool Fine cedar De- 


and accessory needed in Ideal line. Ideal Hand- coys with glass eyes $10 dozen. 
book No. 29, 160 pages, contains tables, direc- 
tions, illustrations. Sent to you for 50 cents 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Cheaper grades also. Send for catalogue. 


MAKUTCHAN CO., Joliet, Ill. 








































INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 15 COCKED, 
INDICATOR DOWN. BARREL 1S NOT COCKEO 
ORDINARY SAFETY. “S* APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE 


ITHACA'S PATENTED RED SPOT” 
APPEARS WHEN GUN 1S Off SAFE 
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QUALITY + SAFETY 


Ithacas have more quality because Ithacas are of the very latest and 
best design. Ithaca selective single triggers are used and approved 
by leading gun editors. There are 4 safety points on an Ithaca 
more than other guns have. 

“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.’’ 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 oe 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 11 
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Especially 
FOR TRAVEL 
PICTURES... 


Take along a GRAFLEX... 
the simply-operated camera 
that makes fine photography 


No guess work in focus. The 
image, full picture size and right 
side up, appears on the Graflex 
ground glass to the instant of 
_ tripping the focal plane shutter. 


known big game hunter 
and sportsman, uses 
Graflex Cameras on all of 
his expeditions to Africa, 
Asia and elsewhere. 





RICHARD L. (Sales Executives—Write for 
SUTTON = datare: Business Uses of Graflex) 


The CAMERA for Superior Pictures 


“Folmer Gratler Corp., Dept. 129 , Rochester. N.Y. 

Please send copy of booklet, “Why a 
Graflex?”’..concerning the simply-operated 
camera for superior pictures..to name on 
margin of this page. 








It's up to you. Are you willing to give 
a dollar a year—less than the price of 
one box of shells—to perpetuate wild- 
fowl shooting in this country? Possibly 
it is late to talk about it now, but not 
too late. 

At the bottom of page 22 is a ques- 
tionnaire. All we want from you is a 
yes or a no, and your signature. With 
enough ammunition of this kind, we can 
go to Washington and demand the enact- 
ment of a bill that will provide waterfowl 
with breeding grounds, with resting 
grounds and with wintering grounds and 
that will furnish funds to insure your 
sport for all time to come. 

Don’t think that the end has been 
reached. Look back at the record. Five 





ATCH for “DUCKS! 

DUCKS! DUCKS!” the 
waterfowl article in the Decem- 
ber issue. The results of our Oc- 
tober questionnaire will be 
printed. You will also want to 
learn of the progress we have 
made in the Field and Stream 
campaign to save the sport of 
waterfowl shooting. 














years from now the waterfowl season may 
be ten days with a limit of two. And even 
that will not help the birds, unless we 
provide them with places where they can 
reproduce without fear of man or vermin. 

There is nothing intricate in the propo- 
sition of maintaining waterfowl shooting. 
| The answer is money. You can’t do much 


| |in any line of endeavor unless the ma- 
, |chinery is properly oiled. Congress will 


| never appropriate sufficient funds to take 
jcare of the waterfowl. The men who 
|hunt migratory birds must dig down in 
their jeans and finance the care and pro- 
tection of our wild ducks and geese. 
Otherwise the handwriting is on the wall. 

There are enough two-fisted sportsmen 
in this country, if they will only make 
themselves known, to pass a constructive 
game refuge bill with flags flying. The 
sentimentalists who oppose everything the 
sportsmen propose can be swept off their 
feet. The Game Refuge Bill, financed by 
sportsmen, will perpetuate waterfowl for 
all time to come. Along with our ducks 
and geese, all other forms of bird life 
will likewise be protected. No man who 
loves birds can oppose this bill. 

Do not be influenced by any propaganda 
you have read or may read that such a 
law will work a hardship on the duck 
shooter by taxing him a dollar per year. 
I have never yet seen a duck hunter 
who would stand up in public and say 
that he was opposed to paying to the 
Federal Government one dollar per annum 
to insure the perpetuation of his sport. 
If the old clique who wrung their hands 
and shouted about state rights come to 
the foreground, remember that this bill 
does not violate any principle of state 
rights, and never did. Politicians used the 
state rights argument hypocritically, in 
order to defeat the bill. Since the passage 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, our wild- 
fowl have been under Federal control. 

Are you willing to give a dollar to do 
your part? We know you are, but we want 
you to tell us so. Sign the coupon on page 
22 and get it back to us at once. We ex- 
pect to receive so many thousands that 
it will be impossible to acknowledge them. 
3ut if this poll shows us that the duck 
hunters of this country are earnestly will- 
ing to strap on their armor and fight for 
the sport they love, FirL>p AND STREAM 
will again shoulder the burden. We will 
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go to Washington and, with the coopera- 
tion of the American Game Association, 
pass a bill similar to the original Game 
Refuge Bill. 

There are enough duck hunters in this 
country to do this very thing, in spite 
of the protests cf those who oppose all 
field sports. The politician who falsely 
claims that this bill violates the sacred 
principle of state rights can be beaten, 
along with the individual who wept and 
wailed and pleaded so eloquently that the 
down-trodden duck hunter be not taxed, 
There are enough duck hunters in this 
country to buy all the available ducking 
waters and make more. Keep acquiring 
them year after year. Enforce game laws, 
Have ducks. 

Would you have given a dollar two 
years ago to avert the shortage of water- 
fowl last fall? Would you have given a 
dollar a year ago to be assured of the 
regular three months’ season with good 
shooting this year? Will you give a dol- 
lar now? 

All right, then, let’s have your vote. 
Get your friends to vote. Call club and 
association meetings. Get us just as many 
votes as you can, and get them to us as 
quickly as you can. 

A dollar for ducks will be the most rea- 
sonable purchase you ever made. If this 
poll shows enough votes in favor of a 
measure similar to the original Game 
Refuge Bill, we can go to Washington 
and demand its passage at this session of 
Congress. Once a law is passed requiring 
every hunter of migratory birds to have 
on his state hunting license a Federal 
stamp costing one dollar, that money to 
be used solely for the purchase of game 
refuges and the enforcement of laws pro- 
tecting migratory game, then your wild 
ducks will have witnessed the dawn ofa 
new day. 

The benefits will be immediate. Budget 
officials at Washington will know that 
the funds are assured. The Biological Sur- 
vey can begin immediately to acquire 
breeding grounds and flood lakes that have 
been drained. Water will be available at 
all times, and periodical droughts will 
make little difference. If ducks have water 
in the breeding area, the future crop is 
certain. Later there will be sufficient 
money to improve these areas and plant 
duck food, but the vital question now is 
water, for without water we cannot have 
ducks. 

- Ducks or no ducks? It’s up to you! 


WHAT RARER DAY? 
(Continued from page 13) 
be in de Promised Land wid all dese 
switches to grab from,” ruminates my 
companion. There is something reminis- 
cently callous in Ab’s simile. 

We emerge upon a wide bar. The dis- 
tant river, lower than I have ever seen tt, 
is a mere gash. Barely audible from far 
below, lilts a high goose note. Ab gris 
as he lowers the profiles and begins spad- 
ing. “Dey done give deyselves away, all, 
shading his hands to peer across the river, 
“yonner’s some mo’ struttin’ roun’ on dat 
long p’int.” 

I am soon correctly dug in and stooled 
We confer on the stalk. 

“I'll ease into de willers, boss,” plots 
Ab, “an’ sneak to de low end o’ de bar. 
Den I'll slip out an’ git below de geests 
an’ try to start ’em disaway. You know, 
boss—sorter rounst aroun’ wid ‘em. 

If agreeable to the “geeses,” the plat 
is quite clear and has my hearty endors¢ 
ment. 

Shouldering his one-hammered double- 
barrel, in case, as he puts it, “sump 
mout rise up outa de bushes an’ flounce 
onto him,” Ab soon disappears bey: 
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dunes. Mid-afternoon sunshine hangs in 
surrender to the chill of expectant waiting. 

My eyes travel a panorama of dun 
shore-line. Where I now stand was mid- 
current of the Mississippi five years ago. 
Those tree-tops away off there mark the 
Indian mound’s magnificent oaks. The 
chances are they saw empires change 
hands. Beneath them, year after year 
and with Horace to help, my wife and I 
pitched the goose camp. We will again, 
too, God willing. 

In memory, the gleam of our fire 
beckons. We slog toward it, heavily laden 
and in biting darkness. I strain to lift the 
heavy yawl up-current. I feel the rip of 
whirlpools, the smother of heavy chop 
with its sickening sense of disaster left 
just behind. I hear the patter of rain on 
our canvas; the frantic bluster of night 
winds ; the clanging din of voyaging goose 
music trailing into the maw of starlight. 
I live again the days around our stew 
kettle with its savors of duck, goose, quail, 
fish and what-not. Jimmy and Don find 


price. T 


Betwe 


Order 


money a 


L.L. 


Size 33”x8 








Our new sleeping bag is the most practical, sanitary bag we have ever seen regardless of 


he body is a high grade, genuine virgin wool 7-pound blanket with an 8-ounce army 


duck cover and very high gr: ide 3%-pound inside cotton blanket. 


en the cotton and woolen blanket on bottom is a Silk Floss Sleeping Pad that serves 


as a mattress and on top is a 4-pound woolen Blanket Pad for warmth. The inside blanket is 
held in place with 16 snaps so that it can be easily removed for washing. Another strong fea- 
ture is the automatic fastener on side that opens and closes bag in a second. 

With each sleeping bag we furnish free a small silk floss pillow and waterproof carrying bag. 


one of these sleeping bags, and if you are not more than pleased, we will refund your 
nd pz Ly, Ci arrying charges both ways. 

2”. Price complete $21.50 delivered free east of Mississippi. If west add 75c. 
Send for 36 page catalog which contains two pages of detailed description. 


BEAN, Mfr. 362 Main ae insti Maine 








bevy after bevy amid the corn and wild 
peas. The jungles yield tribute of musca- 
dine and persimmon. Whimpering hound | 
pups catch primer scent from “varmint” 
spoor in the night tangles. 

Back talk from the goose precinct 
rouses me from reverie. Excited gabbling 
joins the watchman’s higher flutings. Sud- 
denly I fancy I catch the thump of lifting 
pinions. Righto! A black mass winks over 
the bar parapet. By George, Ab’s stalk 
may bear fruit! They’ll hardly take to 
the river this late. The dark spot writhes 
into a dotted line against the sky. By the 
tin ear of the great jinx, they’re fixing 
to cross out my way! Something inside me 
as old as life and younger than youth zig- 
zags from spine to hair-roots. 


N they work! A slit twixt pit rim 
and a decoy belly shows that our set | 
is spotted. With my back to breeze, I am 
concerned only with the big moment. Is 








Get yourself a pair of Bass Genuine Moccasins — the 
outdoor that means genuine foot comfort in 
all kinds of going — the footwear that is preferred by 
hunters and sportsmen the world over. 

There are many boots that look like Moccasins out 
only in Genuine Moccasins, in which the soft upper 
leather extends completely around under the sule of 
the foot, will you find Moccasin comfort. 

Bass Moccasins are GENUINE MOCCASINS — 


Waterproofed and they're reasonable in price. 


Chrome Genuine 
Moccasin, made Free Bass Catalog shows all styles 


My is severatheights and heights. Ask us to send you 
‘ a copy and the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
1100 Main Street 


Moccasin 


Wilton, Maine 





it a straight decoy or just a veer? To do 











business, or a hasty look-over and fare- 
thee-well? My eyes read sign through the 
peep-hole. Excited chatter is suddenly 
hushed. That has a meaning all its own. 
No decoy! Their flight is too strong and 
steady for a slide-in, but they’re not dis- 
turbed and will cross over me not twenty 
yards high. 

A great black and white shape fills my 
upturning eyes. The masked muzzle slips 
evenly past it and erupts. 1”a—am! The 
victim blurs as I leap to my feet and 
pin on to a frantic climber. Reeling under 
heavy impact, he slants out of “control 
and crashes in a flurry of sand. It is fast 
coming sundown. From a distant speck 
Ab materializes, waves congratulations 
and retires knowingly beneath a snag 
root. Flocks of ducks, lazily spending 
the day on the river, ’strike courses to 
roosting lakes inland. I decide to gamble 
fifteen minutes against picking-up time. 
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Don’t Let Rust Ruin Your Gun 


LUBAIC ATING 


ALIGHT AND oe 
41GH Grape OIF 
Fo Syrth mt 
RIFLES REVOLVERS PISTCLS 
BICYCLES FISHING REE* 
AND LIGHT MACHINERY 





dress for 1ie 


Rust will pit any gun bore if it gets a good start. 
Leading hides rust. 


HOPPE’S Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


Removes leading, all residue and metal fouling, 
and prevents rust. Use it and your gun will al- 
Ways be in perfect condition. Get a bottle from 
your dealer. 


HOPPE’S Lubricating Oil 


Made for the moving parts of the finest firearms 
and fishing reels. Ideal for all household pur- 
poses. In 1 and 3 ounce dropper cans. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send 10¢ for Sample 
of No. 9, and our 
Gun Cleaning Guide 


drop Oiler 
to any ad- 








Ab whistles shrilly. Good Ab! My eyes 








devour the Bend, high—low. Ah-ha! Five | 
geese from off ‘the cross-river point! I 
shiver, wet my lips and stare in almost 
unbelievi ing gratitude. They are over our 
bar now—rising, sinking. Yes, they’ ve 
seen our profiles! Guttural ‘ ‘alunks” break 
out! I understand that kind of talk, too! 
“Lay off them guys!” the squad sergeant 
is saying. “I don’t like their looks. Step 
on it, File Closer, an’ no back talk! We've 
five miles to do to Kirby’s “cornfield.” 
“Give us a break!” grunts File Closer. | 
| think I know a gal in that outfit. Gee. 
but you're tough! Have a heart, Sarge!” | 
“Oh, all right, buddy, but not too close,” | 
growls Sarge, winging a slight left oblique | 
that is really very much against his sea- 
soned judgment. | 








LEFEVERS-IN-JAVA er 28 25 


NITRO SPECIAL ———— 


“When I went round the world 
with Lefevers last year, I sold Mr. 
Van der Linden, a Java dealer, 46 Lefever guns. 
Mr. Van der Linden just cabled for 137 more 


% ~% 
%. 
- * ; . 
* 2% does in the world’s markets.” 
as oy, Wolf, Lefever’s Export Sales Manager. 
a 'y 


aie Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


So said 








Woolrich 


HUNTING SUIT 








Made by the origina- 
tors of woolen hunt- 
ing garments, and 
one of the few con- 
cerns which make 
their yarn, cloth, 
and garments. 


These garments 
are 30 ounce, 
wool, red 
black, as 


other 


pure 
and 

well as 

attractive pat- 
terns. 


Send for cat- 
alog of stags, 
pants, 

and 


coats, 
socks, 
shirts. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 
Kindly send your catalog immediately. 
Name 


Address 


Name of Dealer 














100 Double Barrel 


12-16-20-28 and 
410 gauge. Va- 
rious and 
feather- 
weights 

No. 185 
Double Gun $1 50 
“Empire” 
Quality Superb 
finish and hand- 
somely designed. $275 
No. 400—3 Barrel. All 
gauges and calibres. $150 
Daly “Diamond” Quality 
Guns—all models $450 
Daly “Diamond Regent” $650 
No. 65—New Single Trap $175 














No. 190—New Double Trap $295 


Trade in your old gun for new Chas. Daly 
Write fer descriptive catalog F 


CHAS. DALY Ine., 88 Chambers St., N. Y. 












L§ Compensators 


Enjoy better shooting at traps, 

ing. Every pattern uniform, killing 

duced. For 12 ga. singles, 

autoloading shotguns. Free illustrated folder 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





skeet or hunt- 
Recoil re- 
single shot, repeating. 


U. S&S. A. 


| I hurl both tubes of fours out across 


space. Good-natured, gruff old Sarge, his 
canny neck gone suddenly limp, has led 
his last detail across the cleanest high- 
Way. 

Ab comes running. We _ sack the 
shadows. I am thinking, while we back- 
track and board our patient mules, that 
another rarer day has been vouchsafed 
me. Such, I reflect, is divided into antic- 
ipation, participation and, best of all, 
memories. Fire-log and impending grub 
call are vanguard to dreams. To rig de- 
coys, tune one’s call or stow plunder 
against the clock’s urge is wine to the 
blood. To mush fair going or foul, to 
gauge wind or lead, is to reach as fine a 
skirmish line as God's outdoors affords. 

We top the levee. Wrapping my 
weather-beaten old mackinaw more closely, 





EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS. 


Get the limits, calls in strays 


and pairs—watch whole flocks 
come. 


Learn how with famous 







Call, $1.00. Reg "Crew Call, $1.00. Goose Call, 





a 
$2.50. 


p.s. OLT | 


Dept. B, PEKIN, ILL. 


OLT natural toned = callers | 
Hard Rubber—no | metal to freeze or stick. New Mallard 
Perfect Call, $1.2 Adj. Game Call, $1.50. Reg. Duck 


I settle deeper into the saddle and turn in 
fervent blessing and au revoir. The west 
is a melée of brilliance. Far-flung ensem- 
bles of pink and purple expire against an 
ice-blue east. And as it all sinks gradually 
from view, some unseen hand repaints 
life’s dearest picture. Fire-glow and stu- 
dent lamplight tussle the shadows of 
book-lined chamber. A sweet-faced lady 
reads Oliver Twist to a sleepy lad at her 
knee. Beside the boy, dreaming his own 
dreams, is stretched a great brown dog. 
And close by, busily engaged in polishing 
the chaste side locks of a beautiful gun, 
sits Brown Velveteens! 

Aye, what rarer day? 


THE DEADLY KARAIT 
(Continued from page 32) 


I never knew just how long I lay in 
that agonized position, between an alter- 
nate freezing chill and burning fever. 
Hours, days, centuries seemed to pass. | 
could endure it no longer, and yearned to 
leap up against the low tent roof, risk- 
ing the instantaneous strike that I knew 
would follow. Slowly my nerves were 
collapsing. Breath rattled in my parched 
throat, and throbbing drums sounded in 
my ears. The crescendo grew louder and 
louder until—my brain exploded! 

The world reeled dizzily as I felt my- 
self sink into a bottomless abyss, drop- 
ping, as it were, through space backward, 
and a distant light appeared to loom up 
and engulf me while falling. The light, 
while only sensory, eventually filtered 
into my eyes it was day breaking. 
I became aware of a wisp of sunshine 
as it finally invaded the dark surround- 
ings of my tent. 

The dawning day and the growing 
warmth had a natural effect on the reptile. 
It fluttered gently. I could feel the sinuous 
body uncoil. Then it glided from my 
blanket, slid across the ground and headed 
straight for the radiating sun. During the 
chill of the night it had crept in, nestling 
in my armpit to keep warm; nature had 
now recalled it. I was unable to watch 
definitely its departure, finding it impos- 
sible to move my head. But from the 
corner of my eye in the growing day- 
light I caught the slowly vanishing ripple 
of a snake's tail as it disappeared under 
the tent wall. 

Whether I fainted then or not I can 
only conjecture. After what seemed to be 
eons later I found myself mechanically 
stretching my crackling arms, endeavor- 
ing to exercise the stiff fingers and aching 
muscles. I rubbed my warped limbs. They 
did not respond to the touch; the skin 
felt like old leather. Only by a supreme 
effort was I able to sit upright. The 
familiar morning noises on the other side 
of the canvas told me the camp was now 
but exhaustion claimed me and 








| awake, 


my head sagged between my knees. 
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In a hazy sort of way I canal there 
was a bustle just outside. High- -pitched 
Hindu voices rose on the morning air, 
Slowly I raised my head as the tent flap 
was thrown back. One of the gun-bearers 
squatted in the opening, proudly dangling 
a half-dead karait on the end of a stick 
for me to see. My blinking eyes focused 
on the spectacle. The bearer stared for 
only a moment. A limited vocabulary pre- 
vents me-from describing the immediate 
change in his expression as his eyes met 
mine. The tent flap, stick and snake fell 
from his hands, and he fled, screaming 
something about the sahib having gone 
mad. 

That is all. I need hardly add that it 
was all I could do to get back to the 
security of my bungalow. 

The aftermath of that horrible experi- 
ence is still prominent in the pure white 
hair of my temples—a memento of my 
narrowest escape from death. 





BIG TOM 
(Continued from page 27) 


time his own maneuverings are rendered 
thereby silent and obscure. 

Far down the mountain I went, tried 
sitting still in the rain, found it not so 
hot, and then began to move slowly and 
disconsolately upward again. This moun- 
tainside is laid in the neatest folds you 
ever saw: a rolling ridge, then a gully, 
then a ridge and then a gully—just like 
that. And there’s very little difference in 
the height of the ridges and the depth 
of the gullies. Each of the latter has a 
little stream running down it. In the 
gullies are tangles of grape-vines, wild 
raspberries, tea-berries, a few laurels, and 
then those little thickety places beloved 
of game of all kinds. Out of such places 
I have started deer, turkeys and grouse. 

I ambled slowly, my shoes beginning to 
slosh a little. The lisping drizzle hushed 
the sound of my own footfalls. Because 
I had been disappointed, and because | 
was wet, I got off the alert. Ahead of me 
was a rather dense wild raspberry patch. 
The gully here was wide and flat, so that 
above the little silvery canes there was 
clear space for shooting. My gun under my 
arm and the safety on, my hat pulled 
down, my collar turned up, I looked like 
Defeat. But ye gods 

With a noise that sounded as if a barn 
were tumbling down, or as if there were 
an afternoon tea, out of the drenched 
raspberries rolled my old gobbler—bigger 
and better than ever! I had blundered on 
him in the rain, and it was the rain that 
had prevented his hearing my approach. 
He got up like a whole flock. It flashed 
over me that my carelessness in not being 
ready would prevent my getting in both 
barrels handily. One would have to do 
the execution—if there were any done. 

He headed up the gully, then veered to 
the left, for all the world like a huge 
grouse. But, of course, no turkey ever 
leaves the ground with the same lightning 
and unerring speed as does a grouse. He 
was some fifty-five yards away before I 
got the sight dead on him. I let him have 
the choke barrel with the 2’s. 

When I had jerked my head up upon 
his arising, rain from the brim of my hat 
had cascaded into my eyes, so that they 
were bleary when I pulled the trigger, and 
still so after I had shot. I did not see the 
turkey go on. I did not see him fall. I 
saw one fluffy feather in the air; that was 
all. But when I reached the spot, there 
he was, lying black on the tawny leaves, 

with hardly a bronzed feather ruffled. / 
superb specimen was he—a_ veteran of 
many thrilling escapes. I picked him up 
and started my long climb back to the car, 
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and in my heart the intense disgust for 
Charlie and his stray infant abated con- 





WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





siderably. *€ } , 
I don’t know if you've ever climbed | 
over slippery rocks hidden by leaves, 
carrying a gun and toting a 21-pound OU get the world’s 
gobbler. It’s hard but not half so hard as A best in a Woods 
eo + 49 a @ nee ; retic own Sleeping 
if you didn't have = turkey bes nga” It Robe. The world’s best 
must have been near noon and still a- from every angle—not 
rainin’ when I pulled into Patsy’s Place. one exception. Ask the 
I like Patsy’s coffee; besides, I wanted U. S. Navy fliers. For 
: 7. oH aie three years they have 
him to get a just estimate of my ability 
as a hunter. You know how that ts. 


been using 30 Woods 

Arctic Robes on the Los Angeles. Recently they 
In the smoky little room were two 
strangers wearing bedraggled hunting 


bought 50 more for the new airship Akron. 
Why? If a sleeping robe is going to be picked 
[i 1 for service on Uncle Sam’s dirigibles, it has 
regalia. As I came in they got up from got 2 all the service that is claimed for it 
. 2 eam ocal ond . —no fooling! 
their table and came right over to me. Veur auad Ghead, Go Weets Accke “Site 
Oh, migosh ! ; ° ee down” that you choose to make your hunting 
“Ain't I done tole you co, Charlie? 
asked the other. , , 
“Oh, cripes!” the first fellow exclaimed, 
feeling the manly bosom of my prize. 





Has Anybody, Anywhere, Ever Seen As Good? 


standby of “Sourdough” 
and “Mounty,” all over 
the North. It has been 
official equipment for 
important exploring ex- 
peditions all over the 
world—Mt. Logan, Byrd 
Antarctic, the Roosevelt- 
Field to Asia. Used by 
U. S. Geological Survey. 

Get the right robe while you are at it. Exclu- 
sive interlining, Woods Everlive down from 
Northern waterfowl, with Harwood patent down 
equalizers. Arctic 78” x 84”, 14 Ibs., $58.50; 
90” x 84”, 15'% Ibs., $67.50. Arctic Junior, 
78” x 84”, 82 Ibs., $46.50; 90” x 90”, 10 Ibs., 
$57. Woods Wool Bath Robes, 78” x 84”, $20 
and $26.50. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by leading dealers. 
If not displayed, please write us. Folders FREE. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3101 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. . . In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 





nights comfortable, is no fly-by-night experiment, 
made to sell. For more than 25 years, the Woods 

“Did one of you fellows get lost this 
morning ?” I 





Arctic Eiderdown has been the famous old 
I asked. “I thought I heard 


somebody calling above me.” 

“Sure. I was calling Charlie,” one of 
the men said. “I seen a turkey, but we was 
so close to a farm I was skeered it might 
be a tame one, and I didn’t want to shoot 
no man’s old brood tom. Hey, is that a 
real wild gobbler? Holy snap!” 

“Shucks !” said Charlie disconsolately. 
“I believe that’s the very turkey what 
came runnin’ to me when you were callin’, 
I was down on the edge of that cornfield, 
and I took it for a farm bird. Well, holy 
roll! How did you know he was wild, 
stranger?” 

“IT asked him,” I told Charlie. 

“Did you, though?” he queried in- 
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credulously. “Ain’t you foolin’?” 








“Well, I tell you,” I explained. “When- 
ever you see a turkey in the mountain, 
shoot him; get that done first. Then you 
can ask him if he belongs there.” 

“Do tell!” Charlie exclaimed. “Don’t a 
fellow learn a lot in the woods?” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “but all of us need to 
learn more.” 

Yet I parted from this noble pair with a 
feeling of genuine thankfulness, for if 
they had not been so dumb, what chance | 
would I have had to take home old Tom | 
of the high Tuscaroras? 
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with a Lyman 438 Scope, which gives 


shooting. The lenses are by Bausch 
Lyman 5A Scope, 5-power Bausch & 
Lomb lenses designed for super- 
accurate shooting. $44.00 complete. 


DANGEROUS SURPRISES 


(Continued from page 2U) 


LYMAN HUNTING OR TARGET SCOPE 
LENSES 


You will enjoy the new sport of hunting 
3- ment for windage and elevation. Comes 
power magnification to the target. Image 
is sharp and clear. Illumination brilliant. 
This scope is also accurate for target 
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—— Complete ready 
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Lomb with universal focus. Close adjust- 
complete with a drill, 2 taps, 2 bases, 
four screws, front and rear mounts. Price 
20 f.o.b. factory. Free folder on request. 
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THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 











very houses and leaves no refuge any- 
whease f” RRS ea aR 
So a week later the village moved toa| LIVE DECOY DEVICES 
more populated locality. The rhino must | gg _LaRs oR LEG-BANDS 
have trekked soon afterward. Why he did Sturdy construction. In- 

so nobody knows. In all probability his dispensable for anchoring 

feeding grounds gave out, although native duck and geese decoys. 
credence made current a belief that he 
followed men to destroy them. At. all 
events, his next range was on the Luiana, 
close to the big village of a sub-chief. 

_ When the natives saw the deformed 
lootmark which had made him famous, 
they went at once to the chief and told 
him their fears. But he was of stern stuff 
and said: “If he attacks my village, we 
will attack him, and kill him. We are not 

children—as those others.” 

A month later the old bull did attack | 
by night. Probably coming across the vil- 
lage by accident, he dashed straight 
through it, knocking down two huts in his 
passage and trampling the life out of a 
woman. But when the men turned out | 
and, used the six guns they possessed, he 
chose discretion and fled. 

€ next day the whole village of two at 
undred men trailed him, and drove him your 
rom cover. True to his reputation, he | | 9*¥ssst 
charged home at the nearest men and | | * “""* 
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The Over and Under gun is rap- 
idly finding favor with both the 
European and American gunner. 

The Over and Under makes an ideal 
gun for upland and waterfowl shooting, 
as well as trap and skeet shooting; owing 
to its single alignment. 

The man who wants to shoot the same 
gun in the field as he does over the 
traps will find a great improvement in 
his shooting in being accustomed to the 
one gun. 

Some of the greatest shots in Europe 
and America are now shooting Over 
and Unders for live pigeons as well 
as targets. 

We will welcome American sportsmen 
at our London shop and will be pleased 
to have them try these guns at our 
shooting school. 

We make a specialty of Over and 
Unders which may be seen at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, our New York agents; 
or Von Lengerke and Antoine in Chicago. 
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a bullet to his brain from close quarters. 

His death was celebrated in many 
kraals, and because of his unusual be- 
havior he is still spoken of as “the be- 
witched rhinoceros.” One can scarcely 
blame the natives, for such things are 
hard to explain. Their value to the hunter 
is that they illustrate the fact that where 
wild life is concerned it is dangerous to 
take too much for granted. 


(In the December issue WW. S. Chadwick 
will tell of thrills produced by erratic 
elephants.) 


JOHN PHEASANT 
(Continued from page 31) 


of the mark is long tail feathers that it 
is very easy not to lead far enough. 

For a number of years I have followed 
the springer-spaniel trials held in this 
country. During these events I have had an 
opportunity of studying pheasants which 
could not be gained from years of ex- 
perience in the field. 

When you know there is a bird directly 
in front of you, don’t talk to your dog. 
Don’t talk to your companion. Don’t talk 
to any one. If you do, the odds are long 
that your pheasant is going to oil up his 
running gear and step away from there. 
I have seen this happen time and again. I 
have seen pheasants on the ground circle 


| back away from the dog and squat in plain 


| sight. 


Immediately the handler started 


| talking to his dog to get him to come 


| 








around, the pheasant would decide he also 
had better move. . 

A pheasant will flush much quicker from 
the approach of a man than he will from 
a dog. I have seen wise old cocks circling 
around through the cover while springers 
worked on their trail; but if one of the 
guns or dog handlers got too close, the 
bird would take to the air. For this reason, 
if you are hunting with a pointing dog and 
you walk in ahead of him and nothing gets 
up, don’t go back and kick around in front 
of him as you would if bob-white quail 
were the game, but move out ahead, and 
move fast! Maybe you'll catch up with a 
prime rooster and get a shot, and maybe 
you won't. 

The far edge of any cover is always the 
most productive when pheasant shooting. 
Whether you hunt with pointing dogs or 
springers, the chances are better than even 
that you will find your game on the far 
side of any piece of cover you go through. 
A cock pheasant will run ahead of you. He 
is just naturally a foot racer by preference. 
Hens will stop and lie for the dog, but 
the old cocks will keep going until it means 
either fly or run across an open field. They 
will not come out in the open when you 
are close by, but many’s the time I have 
seen them legging it out across open 
ground when they knew it was safe to do 
so, 

My preference in guns is a 12-gauge al- 
ways for pheasants. As in shooting other 
species of game birds, the pointing of the 
gun has a lot more to do with a full bag 
than the gauge of the weapon. But a cock 
pheasant needs a lot of killing. He is a 
tough, sturdy individual with enough vital- 
ity to carry off more than his share of 
lead. Seven and one-half chilled shot are 
my favorite, backed up with enough power 
to send them where they should go. 

Most of the pheasant hunters of my 
acquaintance prefer sixes, and they are 
probably right. There is nothing more un- 
satisfactory than to knock down a gorge- 
ous, full-feathered cock pheasant with a 
broken wing and see him, head and tail 
level with his body, streaking it into cover 
from which the chances are against your 
retrieving him. 

In Great Britain most of the pheasant 
shooting is at driven birds. There are com- 
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paratively few pheasant drives in America 
However, in many sections of the West 
and even in the East, the man afield often 
gets shots of this nature. When many gun. 
ners are out, a man frequently gets such 
a shot at a bird flushed by some one else 
A high, overhead incomer calls for ski 
In gun pointing. 

The man who has had a great deal of 
experience in pass shooting at waterfoy| 
will not have much trouble, but eyen 
he is apt to underestimate the speed at 
which a pheasant moves, once he is well 
under way. The fellow who has never shot 
ducks on a pass will shoot behind such a 
pheasant nine times out of ten. 

An English gamekeeper once told me 
that when a covey’ of Hungarian par. 
tridges and a cock pheasant are flushed a 
practically the same time during a drive, 
the Hungarian partridge, with all his ap. 
pearance of speed, is up and away before 
the pheasant gets going, but that the 
pheasant will always overhaul the smaller 
birds and pass them in short order, 

The thrill of the hunt, which means 
more to me than the actual shooting, is, of 
course, lacking when birds are driven, but 
the shooting itself is very sporty. In some 
sections, especially in the West, pheasants 
are gang-hunted. Several men will takea 
stand at the end of a cornfield whik 
others, fifty or sixty yards apart, march 
through the field, flushing the birds in 
front of them. I cannot imagine such shoot- 
ing being considered on a par with hunt 
ing pheasants behind either a good point- 
ing dog or a springer. 

Not for one minute do I consider that 
the pheasant as a game bird compare 
with our native quail or grouse, but he ca 
no longer be considered an alien. Joh 
Pheasant has taken out his papers. He isa 
citizen. We have a place for him in th 
scheme of things in this country, This 
Oriental has shown conclusively that le 
can thrive in sections where our own gant 
birds are no longer able to exist. In may 
sections where our native birds have bee 
reduced to the ragged edge by intense cu: 
tivation of land or the cutting off of cover 
the pheasant today is thriving. He strus 
around in plain sight and crows al 
through the spring and summer. Then ke 


hides out where you cannot find him whe F 


the season is open. 
SPEED OF A DEER 
(Continued from page 33) 


experience in bulldogging deer was 1 
and race memories were of small assis F 





tance, for the reason that my hairy ances 
tors had no such problems. They carne 
stout clubs and were free to clout ther 
quarry over the head, whereas the buck 
before me must not be harmed. 

The deer took the problem out of m 
hands and delivered it to George by lear 
ing to his side of the fence. It arose int 
jump gracefully and with apparent && 
but weariness or a slight error of jut f 
ment caused it to fail to clear the wit 
The top strand struck its hind legs 4 fer 
inches above the hoofs, tripping it #— 
throwing it flat on its side. As it spray 
up George, coming on the run, struck ¢ 
like a football tackle, and both went dow 
in a wild tangle of deer and man, 
hidden by a cloud of dust. 

Fearful for George’s safety, I attemp*® 
to hurdle the fence, but made the 9*F 
mistake as the buck and landed m?>- 
same manner, only a lot harder and ¢h 
tirely emptied of air. For a few moms 
I had a feeling that the vacuum within®y 
would never again be filled. Whet: 
eventually reached the scene . 
struggle, I found the deer undernt® 
with one hundred and ninety Pp | 
George sprawled across its 
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pinning them down. He was safe as long 
as he maintained his position. 

After I had secured the front legs, 
George reached carefully under him, got 
a firm grip on the hind legs and the 
capture was made. We looked at each 
other a bit foolishly as we rested and re- 
covered our breath. 

“Well,” said George, “we got 
Now what'll we do with him.” 

We talked it over. If we released him 
on the spot, he would go through the 
orchard to the woods, probably to be shot 
by mistake for a forked-horn before night. 
We could take him farther back in the 
hills, but the idea did not appeal to us. 
Our attitude toward the deer had changed. 
A few minutes before it had been a wild 
thing, the property of no man. Now we 
felt that he belonged to us, and we were 
responsible for his safety and welfare. 
Perhaps that, too, was a race memory, 
come down to us from the time when men 
captured and domesticated the wild beasts. 

At any rate, we did not want this buck 
hunted and killed, now or at any future 
time. I had a large chicken yard inclosed 
by a high fence and not in use at the 
time, and we decided to hold the buck 
there, inform the State Game Commission 
of the circumstances and place the animal 
at their disposal. The Commission thanked 
us very courteously for our trouble and 
instructed us to release the buck at the end 
of the open season. However, they decided 
later, to our great satisfaction, that the 
deer might fall an easy victim to dogs or 
hunters after being gentled by even a brief 
period of captivity and that it would be 
of greater value in a certain park, to 
which we were instructed to deliver it. 
And there it is today, safe and secure with 
others of its kind, browsing over twenty 
acres of natural deer covert. May it live 
long and prosper. 


RANGER 
(Continued from page 37) 


him. 


very difficult conditions—cleading in the 
exciting chase after the lion was sighted, 
searching for the tree in which the cat 
was concealed, holding an enraged lioness 
at bay—and I have never seen him rattled. 
Seemed like he always figured things out 
on each occasion, even if it called for 
mighty quick figuring, and then did his 
best under the circumstances. 

“If an unusually wily or desperate cat 
doubled back upon his trail for some dis- 
tance before treeing, Ranger, upon coming 
to the lapse in the trail, would first cast 
about carefully for some few hundred feet, 
then, when he found no further scent, be- 
gin a systematic search for the tree in 
which the lion. was located. He never 
barked up the wrong tree. If Ranger 
barked treed, it meant a lion and no other 
thing. 

“I have also been impressed by a char- 
acteristic trick of Ranger’s when he was 
trying to discover the direction which a 
lion had taken on an unusually cold trail, 
or in a spot where the cat had doubled 
back to confuse the dogs. He would try 
first all the usual devices—casting about to 
get a better scent, then coming back to 
the starting point and snuffling track by 
track, sniffing at the leaves of bushes to 
find out by the lion’s body scent from 
which side he had brushed through. If he 
couldn't tell, he would often come to a 
dead stop in his tracks, bend his head for 
some seconds as if in deep thought, then 
whirl away confidently. Once he did this, 
the direction decided upon was usually the 
right one.” 

Just what happened back in Ranger’s 
dog mind during this moment of reflection 
would be an interesting speculation. 
Always seemed to me,” explained 








Bruce, “as if he’d be recalling some little 
thing he’d discovered while making his 
first search. It hadn’t meant so much to 
him right at the time, but now he realized 
that it was the key to the whole situation. 
And as soon as he remembered he’d dash 
off in that confident way. 

“Once Ranger started on a trail, it was 
as if he had given his personal guarantee 
to-get that lion. No matter how long and 
hard the chase, he was never ready to quit 
a trail, and he never did quit a trail in his 
life until he was dragged off it. If Ranger 
had been a human worker, he would never 
have got the idea of a time clock. Lions 
were his job, and he was on that job every 
minute. More than once I have known him 
to work out a difficult trail entirely on his 
own. 

“One such instance occurred in a Mari- 
posa County hunt. We were after a lioness 
and her three half-grown young that had 
caused considerable depredations among 
stock in the vicinity. After some days of 
unsuccessful trailing, we at last came up- 
on this family of marauders while they 
were feasting on a deer that the lioness 
had killed for herself and the kittens. 


se ANGER, as usual in the lead, went 

for the grown lioness, chasing her 
about a mile and then treeing her. While 
I was following them Scout, another fine 
trailer, barked treed. He was holding in a 
tree near the kill one of the half-grown 
kittens, which was added to the bag for 
that day. 

“The next day I went back after the 
other two young lions, but was able to 
take only one of them after a day’s hard 
hunting. I was, in fact, then coming down 
with an attack of flu which laid me up for 
the next three weeks. 

“At the end of that time I returned for 
the remaining young lion, expecting to 
find him near the spot where I had bagged 
the other three. The first day’s hunting on 
frozen ground was without results. On the 
second day, although trailing conditions 
were but little better, we found the lion’s 
tracks and evidence that he had tried to 
pull down a fork-horned buck. The deer 
had plunged several hundred feet down 
the mountainside into a rocky gulch, the 
young lion trying to pull him down all 
the way. 

“The dogs were following eagerly but 
with difficulty this medley of scent. Near 
the end of the gulch, they came to a trail 
the lion had made when climbing up the 
hill before charging the deer. The dogs 
switched to this trail,and began following 
it, but in the wrong direction. Their mak- 
ing this mistake is not to be wondered at, 
considering the difficulties of trailing over 
frozen ground and the fact that the trail 
was but a few minutes older. 

“We had trailed for some time when, 
after emerging from a brushy thicket, I 
discovered that Ranger was missing. I 
whistled and whistled for him. When he 
did not come I concluded that, while I 
had not known him to do so before, he 
must have gone back to feed on the car- 
casses of the previously killed lions, and 
gone on with the other dogs. 

“This is what really happened. Ranger 
was the only dog that discovered we were 
following a back track. He had reversed 
his trailing at the point where the lion had 
turned upon sighting the deer. 

“I went on with the other dogs for sev- 
eral hours, following a trail which, of 
course, grew fainter and fainter. Finally 
the dogs could follow it only with extreme 
difficulty, and as it was getting late I 
called them off and we went back to camp. 
I half expected to find Ranger there ahead 
of us, or at any rate thought he would 
show up before dark, but he did not do so. 

“When daylight came and still no Ran- 
ger, I went back to hunt for him. Scout, 
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| look away 


| I was a most welcome arrival. 


picking up a trail, led me to within about a 
mile of the spot where Ranger had dis- 
appeared. Here I faintly heard an excited 
baying which I at once recognized as 
Ranger hot after a lion. 

“I headed in that direction as fast as 
possible over the trailless, up-and-down 
country. In a moment, however, I could 
recognize a difference in Ranger's voice. 
He was signaling that he now had ‘his 


| quarry up a tree and that he wished some 
| one would come along and do something 
about it. 


“Guided by the sound and by Scout, 
who had picked up the fresh trail, I soon 


| arrived at the scene and found Ranger 


crowded in close to a big yellow pine, his 
eye on a somewhat nervous bundle of cat 
fur parked on one of its limbs. He didn’t 
from the lion even then, but 
he saw me coming up out of the corner of 
his eye, and it was easy to tell that to him 
He must 


| have thought me unaccountably long in 
| coming during all the hours of the night 


when he had “kept the young lion on the 


| jump—trailing it and treeing it again and 


| again, holding it as long as possible each 


| 
| 





| lions, 





| 


| time and barking continuously to give me 
| the signal, 

“In this way Ranger ended in one day 
by his individual efforts a hunt which 
otherwise would probably have taken sev- 
eral. I could give you many other ex- 
amples of his canniness on the trail, his 
ability to discover any clever ruse of the 
his great stamina in trailing day 
after day in rough country and stormy 
weather, his bravery in always plunging 
first into icy streams and thus encourag- 
ing the other dogs to follow him. I could 
tell you of his gameness on many and 
many a hunt—” 


ee CE paused a moment, remember- 
ing Ranger in his prime and the miles 
of trailing they had done together. It is 
something to remember. The far-off, lift- 
ing cry of hounds on a frosty autumn 
morning—an * ‘ow-ooh, ow-ooh” like no 
other sound in the world. Hunts in the 
stillness of snow-cold winter woods— 
hunts from sun-up through the blistering 
heat of a long mid-summer day, the trail 
leading through interminable thorny 
thickets, over bluffs and through cafions— 
hunts to call for all there is in hunter and 
hounds. Something to remember. A bond 
between man and dog—those hundreds of 
hunts when the two have worked faithfully 
together. 

“T’d like to have seen for how many 
years Ranger could have kept his superb 
strength and endurance,” he continued. 
“The years went by without seeming to 
have any effect on him, unless to make 
him better on the job than ever. In 1927, 
at ten years of age, he was apparently as 
sound as ever, but that November the 
accident occurred which was to rob him 
permanently of his great strength, al- 
though he still carried on 

“Ranger was accidentally pitched from 
a car and struck a jagged rock at the side 
| of the road. He lay crumpled up on the 
| road, unable to move and howling in pain. 
got him to a veterinarian’s hospital, 
where they said that it was a hemorrhage 
of the spine and that he couldn't live. I 
can tell you that I felt more than a little 
low about it. 
3ut the days went by, and he hung on 
somehow, although his hind quarters were 
completely paralyzed. I think it was the 
same gameness that had brought him 
through many a tough lion battle which 
pulled him through this perhaps hardest 
fight of his life. And he would drag him- 
self about a little each day. It was pitiful 
to see his efforts at trying to walk. 

“No one thought he could make it, but 

inside of three months he was on his feet 
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again—even if very unsteadily—and let- 
ting it be known he was anxious to get 
back on the job once more! He trailed 
about sixty lions after that, although he 
never completely recovered the use of his 
hind legs—that’s what gave him the funny 
sailor roll. 

“The thing that bothered him more than 
anything else was that he was forever 
falling. He fell so often and in such rough 
places that it’s a wonder he didn’t serj- 
ously injure himself. But he was always 
on his feet again and up ahead of the 
other dogs beiore much time had passed. 

“He must have tired, too, more quickly 
than before; but if he did, he didn’t know 
it. Nothing could stop him—any more than 
in his old “days of strength and hardiness, 
Seems as if he just wouldn't admit he 
wasn’t the dog he used to be; that he 
bluffed the other dogs and himself—and 
me, too, most of the time—into thinking 
he was the same old unbeatable Ranger. 
It was a good bluff he put up, too. He 
was called just once, and it nearly meant 
his Waterloo. 

“This was in El Dorado County in 
October of 1930, when we trailed a lioness 
with young to her nest under the end of a 
huge fallen tree. Ranger had jumped on 
the log and was followi ing the scent along 
the top of it when Mrs. Lion herseli 
sprang from her nest underneath to the 
top of the log. She swept the surprised 
dog off the log with a single blow of 
one of her powerful front paws, then 
jumped murderously on him, slashing, 
ripping and tearing with teeth and claws. 

“No dog has any too good a show when 
a lion goes after him like that, and Ranger, 
at his age, had no chance at all. All that 
saved him was that I had come up with 
a young dog on a leash, in time to see 
the whole affair. I let go the dog, reached 
the log in about two jumps and, standing 
above them, kicked at the lioness. Shoot- 
ing her was out of the question, as doing 
so might mean killing “Ranger instead. 
However, the young dog pitched in too, 
and the lioness, realizing trouble was 
piling up prefty fast, ran off into the 
brush. 

“Did Ranger, with blood streaming 
from gashes in his side, take it easy for 
a moment? He did not. The light of battle 
in his eyes, vengeance in his deep voice, 





HERE will be another bird- 

dog story by F. L. Jenkins 
in the December issue. You will 
like “That Boy Dog.” 











he dashed with the young dog after the 
retreating lioness. The result was that I 
was able to bag the lioness and capture 
her kitten alive. 

“One other close call Ranger had after 
that. I told you how he was always fall- 
ing when the going was rough, after the 
time he was thrown from the automobile. 
Well, he took one tumble that nearly 
meant his death. This time he lost his 
footing while descending a slippery rock 
ledge, and rolled for some fifty feet down 
its jagged side. He would have fallen 
eight or ten feet more, into a rock-filled 
pool, had I not been able to reach him 
from below. 

“I caught him and set him on his feet. 
He was one mass of bruises and just 
barely able to stand, but he shook him- 
self, wagged his tail in a sort of a polite, 
thank-you way to show me he was = 
all right, and then off he went, a little 
unsteady on his feet but keeping to the 
trail as well as before. 

Game? Well, I just guess—the gamest 
member of the gamest breed. 
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“The day came when Ranger, with all 
the heart in the world, could no longer 
hunt. I retired him, as I had retired Eli 
the year before. It was only a few days 
later that the old dog, left during a short 
absence of mine in camp at Three Rivers, 
near the Sequoia National Park, slipped 
his leash in the night and, wandering along 
the highway, no doubt in search of me, 
was struck and killed by a speeding car. 

“It isn’t necessary to say how much I 
missed him, and it seemed hard at first 
to think he’d died that way instead of in 
glorious combat with one of the treacher- 
ous cats at whose teeth and claws he had 
so often risked death. But on the other 
hand, I could see a fitness in his dying 
after his work was done. Ranger had 
trailed his last lion—swum his last stream 
—braved his last mountain storm. It would 
have broken his gallant heart to see the 
other dogs starting on the hunt, without 
being at their head. Ranger had lived a 
life of action, and he died, so to speak, 
with his boots on.” 


PENNSYLVANIA WITCHCRAFT 
(Continued from page 25) 

surd, but I believe implicitly that my old 

friend was telling the truth—in that he 

thinks he saw it! 

He did not know what was meant by 
the letters and queer words of the charm. 
No one did, but every one felt instinctive- 
ly that they had some deep, religious 
significance. Everything else connected 
with powwowing had its origin in Bibli- 
cal things; why not that also? Any at- 
tempt even to discuss it was futile. 

Preparations for hunting embrace more 
than just protection from accidents of va- 
rious kinds. There is also a charm which 
can be used to insure a full bag! Any true 
believer can furnish innumerable instances 
of the power of the most popular form of 
this potent charm. It consists of the fol- 
lowing phrase—or it may be a complete 
sentence, for all I have been able to as- 
certain—“Ut nemo in sence tentat, de- 
scendre nemo.” Carried in the hunting bag, 
it will be almost impossible for the hunter 
to miss a shot, and he will be sure to 
have many op a 

On the other hand, it is desired to 
prevent a man who is yet disliked 
from getting any game whatever, that 
also can be accomplished. Since it is mani- 
festly difficult—in fact, impossible among 
the superstitious Pennsylvania Dutch—to 
place a charm upon an enemy, a mere 
incantation pronounced against him has 
to serve. The much thumbed pamphlet 
assures all and sundry that the following 
will serve as an absolute bar against suc- 
cess. First, the disliked one’s name must 
be mentioned, followed by “shoot what- 
ever you please—but you will shoot only 
hair and fez athe rs and what you give to 
poor people!” There is a trace of irony 
here, for these people are noted for their 
thriftiness. Donations to the poor are 
relatively rare. 

Many times I have had a Pent nsylvania 
Dutchman exclaim in my presence, with 
pronounced exasperation, “I must be 
hexed yet !” and he believed it. I have seen, 
on at least one occasion, a man start fish- 
ing with the firm conviction that he was 
hexed and that there was no use of his 
going. He didn’t catch any fish. 

I mentioned the incident, with amuse- 
ment, to an old lady who I felt sure was 
far removed from any belief in either 
PoWWow or hexerei, intending to com- 
ment upon the credulity of the local resi- 
-_ in accepting such incredible beliefs. 
on had a chance to, for she astounded 
ie by telling me that if the fellow had 
only had the name of Jesus Christ some- 
where about him the hex would have been 
futile. It was, and is, a source of constant 
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astonishment to meet credence in this 
strange witchcraft in the most unlikely 
places. 

There is a preventive for the common- 
est serious accident in these rural regions, 
which is snake bite. Copperheads abound 
pretty generally, with many timber rattle- 
snakes in the remote wooded regions. 
After being bitten, the victim need only 
pronounce the following incantation and 
then may stop worrying: 


“God has created all things and they 
were good. 
Thou only, serpent, art damned. 
Cursed be thou and thy sting, 


Zing, zing, zing, zing!” 


Now that, especially the last line of it, 
approaches my idea of what an incantation 
should be. I wish I had heard of only one 
instance where it was of avail, but I never 
have. 

There is a unique method of preventing 
the guns and rifles of believers from ever 
rusting. No real Pennsylvania Dutchman 
would ever consider for an instant that 
the “mystic” materials in themselves 
would ever accomplish this. The credit is 
always given to the powwow doctor and 
his almost supernatural intervention. The 

“charm” follows: Half an ounce of bad- 
ger’s grease, half an ounce of snake fat, 
an ounce of bear’s fat and a quarter ounce 
of pulverized indigo must be melted to- 
gether in a vessel which has never been 
used before. After it has been thoroughly 
mixed and cooled, a lump as big as a nut 
must be enclosed in a woolen sock, knitted 
the year before and never worn, and 
rubbed on the metal. Thereafter there can 
be no rust. 

Here is one charm with which I am 
wholly in accord. I know that this one will 
surely do what is expected of it—if done 
often enough. 

After precautions have been taken 
against disaster generally, and any antici- 
pated calamity provided against, there is 
still one more charm which really should 
be invoked to render the hunter impregna- 
ble. It provides against specific injuries 
likely to occur on a hunting trip and is 
sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy any 
one. It seems more like a prayer, but it is 
not so regarded: “Lord, guard me in day- 
time and at night so that no dog may bite 
me, no wild beast tear me to pieces, no 
tree fall on me, no water rise against me, 
no firearms injure me, no steel or iron cut 
me, no fire burn me, no false sentence fall 
on me and that no fiends, no witchcraft 
and no enchantment overtake me.” The 
invariable three cro$ses must then be 
made, and the true believer in hexerei and 
powwow has now been as careful as his 
superstition makes possible. He is at last 
ready to go hunting. 


[*: as sometimes happens, the hunter 
should be unfortunate enough to start 
a forest fire, it need cause him no concern, 
for the perfect extinguisher of wild fire 
or forest fire is at his command. It con- 
sists merely of the following incantation, 
and the thumb-marked book assures the 
believer that the fire will probably be 
nothing but cold embers before the thing 
is fairly said: 


“Wildfire and the dragon flew over a 
wagon. : 

The wildfire 
skated! 

Bah! Bah! Bah!” 

No doubt the fire stops because it is 
sensitive and objects to the ridicule. 

If it should so happen that the com- 
pletely immunized hunter has a companion 
who has not been mystically safeguarded 
and who is injured in the field, it can be 
arranged quite easily that he will suffer 

(Continued on page 79) 


abated and the dragon 
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THE LIGHT DRY FLY 
ROD 
By Samuel G. Camp 
N THE catalogue of the agents for a 
certain American make of fly rod 
which is internationally famous, we 
find the following significant state- 
ment—meaningful, at any rate, to one 
having some knowledge of fly-rod_his- 
tory: “It is now only a question of how 
short and how light a rod can be used and 
give Perfect satisfaction to the dry fly 
angler.” 

It would almost seem that, in times 
past, the question was rather as to how 
long and how heavy a rod the fisherman 
could use without the risk of permanent 
disablement. We know that as far back 
as 1870, American split-bamboo fly rods 
were built to weigh about a half ounce to 
the foot, whereas the English 
rods scaled about one ounce 
to the foot and an eleven- 
foot rod was not considered 
excessive. For example, in 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing, 
by Emlyn M. Gill, our first 
American book on the dry 
fly art, the author cites the 
case of a well-known Eng- 
lish dry fly “purist” and 
angling writer who recom- 
mends an _ eleven-foot rod 
weighing eleven ounces, and 
this is a book published as 
late as the year 1908. A ten- 
foot rod was the longest or- 
dinarily used on American 
streams, and this would 
weigh about six ounces. It 
is impossible, of course, in a 
matter of this kind, to set 
exact dates, but it might be 
said that, in 1910, rods 
weighing four to five ounces 
and nine feet or less in length 
were in common use on 
our American trout waters. 
Then came the dry fly. For 
information on this new and 
particularly fascinating meth- 
od of fly fishing, we turned 
necessarily to the works of 
Halford, Dewar and other 
leading British dry fly lights 
who, of course, wrote with 
the English tackle standards 
in mind. Thus, rather nat- 
urally, the idea gained cur- 
rency that our light Ameri- 
can fly rods were not up to 
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kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











the dry fly job. Within limits, as we now 
realize more fully, it is a matter of rod 
action rather than one of weight and 
length—and our first dry fly writers, 
though stopping quite a bit short of the 
sort of weapons advised by the British 
dry fly authorities, nevertheless recom- 
mended rods considerably longer and 
heavier than those in common use on the 
general run of our streams. Rods 9% to 
10 feet in length and weighing 6% ounces, 
or thereabouts, were in some instances 
advised as “necessary” for dry fly fishing. 

Getting back to the present and to our 


Taking trout like this on a four-ounce fly rod testifies to one’s 


skill as an angler 
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above-mentioned catalogue of angling ap- 
pliances, we find an eight-foot dry fly rod 
weighing four ounces, or a fraction less, 
described as “fast becoming the favorite 
for ordinary stream work.” This rod and 
a slightly heavier one, 8% feet in length, 
are, we are told, “large enough for nearly 
all stream fishing and for all but the 
heaviest weather, the ideal rods for dry 
fly fishing.” 

Not an inconsiderable difference from 
the original brand of dry-fly rod advice! 
In fact, it is such a divergence as to stand 
in need of explanation and perhaps of sup- 
port—if one happens to agree with the 
statements just quoted. Personally, I am 
thoroughly in accord with the above prop- 
ositions, and I might add that, while 
superior sportsmanship is undoubtedly dis- 
played in the employment of light tackle, 
it is not primarily on such grounds that I 
favor the light dry fly rod. It is merely a 
case, as I look at it, of the 
angler’s comfort and what is 
sometimes called “the eternal 
fitness of things.” After all, 
most of our fishing is done 
in small- to medium-sized 
streams (by small streams I 
do not mean little brooks 
which act as feeders and 
should not be fished) and for 
small- to mediumi-sized trout. 
We do not have to cast far, 
though perhaps now and 
then it is necessary to reach 
out a bit, and in all except 
the heaviest going, weather- 
wise and otherwise, the light 
rod will do the _ trick. 


URTHER, it might be 
submitted that it is really 
unnecessary to use nearly half 
a pound of split-bamboo to 
land half a pound of trout or, 
for that matter, a pound fish 
or even the much rarer two- 
pounder, Remember that the 
modern dry fly rod is much 
more powerful, weight for 
weight and length for length, 
than the whippy weapons 0! 
the pre-dry-fly era. 
To some such consid- 
erations as the above is due 
in part the present popu 
larity of the light dry fly 
rod, for such rods are ind 
at present, and will no doubt 
continue to be, widely used. 
In fact, it may be said that 
the light rod is the typical 
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dry fly rod of the day, as distinguished 
from—it might be well to stress again— 
the heavier weapons generally considered 
necessary for dry fly fishing when the 
surface fly was new to the streams of this 
country. This means that the man who is 
shopping for a dry fly rod should not be 
led astray by advice on the subject con- 
tained in the older angling books. 

The angler’s comfort has been named 
as one of my reasons for favoring the 
light dry fly rod. This has been a very 
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No, this is not a new game. It’s a tray of 
rainbow-trout eggs.W henhatched,theydrop 
through the wire, into the trough below 


important factor in the reduction of fly 
rod lengths and weights for dry fly fishing 
under American conditions. In the final 
analysis, strange as it may seem for the 
moment, it all simmers down to the matter 
of insect life, and the prevalence of natural 
insects on any stream is largely a ques- 
tion of the presence or absence of weeds. 
In any stream, it is the aquatic vegetation 
which, to a marked extent, harbors the 
nymphs and larvae of the water-bred in- 
sects which furnish food for trout. If 
weeds are sparse, so in a like degree, will 
be the insect life of the stream, particular- 
ly as regards the natural flies most im- 
portant to the fish and the fisherman, 
namely, the Ephemeridae (Mayflies or 
drakes, duns and spinners). On the other 
hand, if water weeds and plants are abun- 
dant, it may be assumed that, in a favor- 
able season, insect life will be plentiful. 

Typical British dry fly waters—the 
chalk streams—are slow-moving and 
weedy. Hence stream insects are numer- 
ous, especially the Ephemeridae. Thus the 
trout become accustomed to feeding on the 
natural insects, and in fishing these 
streams the angler can usually rely upon 
seeing the trout rising to and feeding 
upon the natural flies. As a result, the 
angler generally “fishes the rise,” casting 
only to a trout which he has actually 
seen rising to a natural fly, and it is an 
established fact that, nearly always, this 
is the most successful way in which to 
fish these streams. 


UR American trout streams, howev- 

er, are very different—fast and rock- 
strewn, with, for the most part, aquatic 
Vegetation little in evidence. Hence insect 
He is apt to be correspondingly sparse. By 
this I do not mean to imply that natural 
sects and trout rising to them are sel- 
dom seen, for that is not the case. In a 
favorable season, and on a propitious 
reach of your trout stream, you may note 
many natural flies on and over the water. 
Not all species of the Ephemeridae are 
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Pflueger SUMMIT Ree! 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash.FullPol- 
ished Diamolite Finish on Fancy Nickel ties of game fish—as well as a cat- 


Silver. No. 1993 Jeweled—Price $10.00. 


Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
° Reel 
For Trout and Salmon | 
Right and left hand 
models. Satin Nick- 
alum, Gun Metal 
Finish. 3 sizes— | 


Prices, $5.00 to 
$12.00. 


alog of Pflueger Fishing Tackle. 
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FISHING 
TACKLE 





Pflueger SUPREME Ree! 


Level Winding — Anti-back-lash. Satin Finish 
Nickalum, Trimmed in Diamolite. No. 1573— 


Price $25.00. 





In One Afternoon 
“I made this entire catch with 
the Pflueger SUPREME Reel in 
one afternoon. I have used this 
same reel for several years and 

am very fond of it.’’ 

—Rozzie Nell Freeman 

Valdosta, Ga. 


Boys! Where Were You? 


More women are enjoying the great sport of fishing. Welcome to them! In walks beau- 
tiful Miss Rozzie Nell Freeman, of Valdosta, Ga., with the most wonderful string of 
beauties we’ve seen in along time. Black bass—caught 
down in Georgia with a Pflueger Supreme Reel. Con- 
gratulations, Miss Freeman! 

Pflueger makes fishing tackle for all kinds of good 
fishing—on fresh or salt water. Ask the leading sport- 
ing goods dealer in your town. P ' 

THE ENTERPRISE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 

Dept. F-11 
Send for Our Pocket Catalog 


You will like the information it 
gives on fishing and leading varie- 


Akron, Ohio 





E. A. Pflueger, President 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

Dept.F-11, Akron, Ohio 
views send mea free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
oO. 4 





KINGFISHER 
FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
at your dealer's, or write us. 


EDW K TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House in Amerwa” 
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SOLE * 
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Like Live =<—___@ 
Fishing Lure 


It floats. For black bass and other game fish, the cast 

throws the power and in it wiggles like a live fish. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send $1.25 and 

your dealer’s name and we will send you the lure. 
LIKE LIVE BAIT CO 














Jacksonville, Florida 


1643 Main Street 


"ixows’ RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to 
you, handeut from old seasoned briar- 
root, treated to require no breaking-in. 
Genuine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed 
no. to crack or burn thru. 







Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. Bruno, Honeydew and 55 
other Old Country Pipe Tobaccos. Send for catalog. 


PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-11 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. Pa. 


We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. 


Grape Juice Concentrates 


A real drink, scientifically prepared from 
grapes only. 
Imported from Italy. No bootleg imitation. 
$4 dozen cans delivery charges paid. For in- 
formation communicate with 


DAVID NICHOLS CO. 


Kingston, Georgia 


Established 189% 
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restricted to slow and weedy waters, and 
in addition there are the stone flies and 
the caddis or sedge flies, perhaps too, a 
few casuals from the land. Still, the con- 
ditions are seldom such that we can afford 
to rely upon fishing the rise for our sport 
and, as a result, we “fish the water,” 
floating our dry fly, that is, over any and 
every place that looks as if it might har- 
bor a trout. 

Coming to the point, 
tial difference a em 
and “fishing the water” 


it is to the essen- 
“fishing the rise” 
that the present 





Mrs. Ross Clark feels happy about her 29- 
pound Florida red snapper. She generally 
beats her husband—at fishing, of course 


popularity of the light dry fly rod on 
American trout waters may, to a great 
extent, be attributed. Fishing the rise, 
you see, is a somewhat leisurely business. 
a the angler “spots” the rise. That 

, he notes with reference to some near- 
by object the exact place where the fish 
came up—the telltale disturbance of the 
surface which denotes the taking of a 
natural insect by the trout. The fisherman 
proceeds then to select his “point of van- 
tage’—the most strategic place from 
which to cast his fly to the fish. Usually 
a very few casts decide the event. If the 
trout is not tempted by the first few casts, 
provided these are correctly made and the 
fly is known to have been placed some- 
where near right, the odds increase 
rapidly against subsequent casts bringing 
him up. If a cast is bungled—with special 





This is part of another chapter 
from Mr. Camp’s forthcoming 
book. More will be published later. 











reference, it is understood, to the highly 
educated “brownies” of the chalk 
streams—the fish is at once put on guard 
and the affair ends right then and there. 
Having taken or failed to take the fish, 
the angler again turns his attention to the 
stream, with the possibility that it may be 
quite some time before another rising fish 
is seen. As I have said, it is a leisurely 
business, with casts few and sometimes 
far between. Manifestly, the British chalk- 
stream fisherman may, if he so elects, use 
a pretty weighty rod without putting his 
casting arm to any really serious test. 
(But, to quite an extent, the heavy rods 
are going out. In a recent work, a well- 
known English authority advises for gen- 
eral use a nine-foot rod weighing “barely 
six ounces’—quite a light rod as com- 


pared with those of the Halford era.) 

Fishing the water, however, as we do 
over here, is a proposition vastly differ- 
ent from the casual and deliberate process 
of fishing the rise. Angling has been 
called the contemplative man’s recreation, 
but an exception may well be made in the 
case of dry fly fishing for trout on the 
American plan. Long thoughts may be 
indulged in only at the owner's risk. 
Wading is customary, usually necessary 
for the best results, and on rough streams 
this can hardly be classed as a sedentary 
occupation, to say the least. Also it re- 
quires constant concentration.* One care- 
less step and the results are sudden and 
very damp. 

Further, on a favorable reach of the 
stream, which may be sufficient in extent 
to keep us busy for hours, practically 
every bit of the water must be searched 
out with the fly. I am not referring to 
casting merely for “general results.” 
Stream experience tells us where a trout 
may be found, but eventually it also 
teaches us that it is very risky to assume 
positively where a trout will not be 
found. Who of us has not passed up on 
sight what seemed a most unlikely look- 
ing spot, only to straightway see another 
angler take a good trout from that 
identical place? 

So, if we are wise, we play fairly safe, 
casting almost constantly, repeatedly float- 
ing our dry fly, not only over every 
likely looking place, but many of those 
labeled doubtful or even vacant. To each 
one or two completed or “business” 
casts, must be added a number of false 
casts—casts made to dry the fly and with- 
out allowing it to touch the water. 
Always the rod and the wrist are at 
work, and it is axiomatic that in long 
continued casting, every ounce counts. 
Hence it is evident that the right rod 
for the sort of fishing in question is one 
of the minimum weight that may be 
safely used under the attendant circum- 
stances—the lightest rod that the traffic 
will stand. Experience has shown that a 
rod of about eight feet and weighing 


)| The eggs of rays are shaped like 
® | wheelbarrow with four handles. 
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close to four ounces is very nearly right, 
all things considered, for dry fly fishing 
on the general run of small- to medium- 
sized streams—the sort of trout fly fish- 
ing most easily available to the great 
majority of anglers. Individual preference 
of course ‘enters into the matter. I have 
merely set down the result of my own 
experience and what I believe to be the 
opinion of most of our leading experts at 
the present time, and it might be well to 
add that in this, as in other matters of 
the kind, I have no desire to dictate to 
the reader as to what sort of tackle and 
methods Le shall use or not use. Instead, 
my only purpose is to offer a few sug- 
gestions which may prove useful. 


HILE, as above ‘noted, average- 

sized stream fishing 1s the sort most 
easily accessible to the majority of trout 
fishermen, still we must not forget the 
more strenuous variety of the sport to be 
found on the Pacific Coast, in the Rocky 
Mountain region and on certain large 
Canadian streams, such as the celebrated 
Nipigon. The light-tackle idea does not 
extend to the taking of the heavy “red- 
spots” of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
the still weightier rainbows and _steel- 
heads of the Rogue, Klamath and similar 
rivers, special tackle is advised. Rods 
from 914 to 10 feet in length, weighing 
up to seven and a fraction ounces, are 
used on the western steelhead rivers, and 
for Canadian waters a nine-foot rod of 
the heavy dry fly type, weighing in the 
neighborhood of six ounces, would be a 
good selection for the angler of average 
experience, 

The real value of your fly-rod, as re- 
gards its casting power and action, also 
the balance or “feel” of the rod, can only 
be determined when it is fitted with a 
suitable reel and line. These matters are 
taken up in another chapter, but I might 
give here the obvious moral: If at all 
possible, before making a definite selec- 
tion, try the rod out with a reel and line 
which, in view of the rod’s weight and 
balance, should be just about right. 
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A FLY FISHERMAN’S VEST 
By Adam Tinker 


CONSIDERABLE portion of the 

pleasure of angling is to be derived 
from the posse ssion and use of good equip- 
ment. This applies not only to rods, reels 
and flies, but also to proper clothing. 

Years ago, I used to think a heavy can- 
vas hunting coat necessary in order to 
carry the rather extensive collection of 
tackle I took with me on the stream. Later, 
objecting to the excessive warmth of the 
coat and its clumsiness, I took to dropping 
fly boxes, line grease, reel and even leaders 
into the creel. 

When I caught the first trout, I added 
a handful of ferns. After a day’s fishing, 
when trout, tackle and ferns became lib- 
erally mixed, that creel was a prize, as 
you may well imagine! 

One evening, after a partic ularly suc- 
cessful foray, I delved into the creel and 
before the eyes of my astonished wife 
drew forth trout to which adhered lead- 
ers, wet flies and spinners, while a particu- 
larly nice rainbow was coated with line 
grease, the cover having come off the can! 
Then and there, the keeper of the shack 
decided to remedy the situation by mak- 
ing me a vest. After much measuring 
cutting and sewing, she evolved a maste r- 
piece. I have derived so much pleasure and 
comfort from its use, that I feel quite sure 
other anglers would like to know about it. 


If you long for a little law and order 
without the discomfort of wearing a heavy 
coat, just be very nice to your wife and 
she «will probab ‘ly make one for you. 

The material used is khaki cloth of a 
fairly light weight. Here are the direc- 
tions: 

To make the medium-sized vest, cut out 
a paper pattern, following closely the di- 
mensions given in the accompanying dia- 
grams. Cut one pattern for the two front 
sections and another for one half of the 
back. 

Then place your front pattern on a fold 
of material. By cutting this double you 
have both fronts cut at once. Of course 
you must cut through the fold when cut- 
ting the outline. Follow the same proced- 
ure for back, but don’t cut through the 
fold, as this is your centre back. 

Make two sets of fronts and backs, one 
to form the lining, which makes possible 
the large storage pocket closed by the 

zipper. Set aside the lining and start “work 
on the outer vest. Seam the shoulder and 
underarm seams flat. Beginning with the 

right front, measure the size of your fly 
boxes to be carried and cut the material 
wide enough to extend over the sides im 
order to make bellows pockets. This a 
of pocket is best, as it allows the 

boxes to lay flat without drawing the al 
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Cut your various pockets, allowing 1% 
inches at the top for a hem and one-quz urter 
inch at the sides and bottom for sewing. 
Now, make a pleat at each side of the bot- 
tom and pin in place. These pleats begin at 
the edges of the fly box and are about 
three-quarters of an inch when folded to- 
gether. This forms the bellows which fits 
around the sides of your box. Sew the 
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One half of back of vest 





pockets in place, taking care to leave the 
aie at the top which was allowed for 
by the ple: its at the bottom. If desired, a 
second pleat, near the bottom, of about 
one-half inch at the sides will make the 
bellows more definite and help to keep the 
box flat. 

Make a flap for the top of the pocket 
by measuring the width between seams and 
allowing about one inch on the sides an 
the 1 tapering to an oblique angle for th 
point. Sew large snaps on the flaps on 
mates on the pockets, measuring for mates 
with the boxes in place. For the license 
pocket, make a slit for the opening and 
either bind the raw edge or make a tiny 
hem. Then sew the flap along the top of 
the opening. When the lining is in place, 
stitch through along the sides and bottom 
to form the pocket. 

Turning now to the left front section, 
cut a slit for the zipper about two and 
one-half inches in from the front edge. 
Turn under the edges along the sides and 
baste the zipper in place. When properly 
adjusted, stitch, opening and closing the 
zipper when necessary to get around the 
ends, 


N' IW take your lining, fronts and 
back, and close the shoulder and un- | 


derarm seams as in the outer vest. Pin lin- 
ing and vest carefully together, matching 
the shoulder and underarm seams. Any 
slight difference in either can now be 
trimmed away. Turn in the raw edges of 
the neck and armholes in the vest and lin- 
ing and stitch. Stitch down the fronts after 
turning them down. Then stitch through 
hoth about an inch from the finished edge 
to form a place for the buttons and but- 
tonholes, 

For the landing-net ring, make a strip 
about an inch wide, doubled and stitched, 
and about 5% inches long. Fold with the 
ting in the loop and stitch along the right 
underarm seam at the height desired by 
the wearer, A nickelplated key ring, about 
one inch in diameter, will do very well. 
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THIS SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS. WEIGHT 1234 LB. 
PASSES OLD WORLDS RECORD BY 3 LBS.. 





TO SPORTING 
GOODS DEALERS 


A large photo of thi 
fish is available for dis 
play by dealers at a 
nominal charge. Addres 
W. P. Harden, Connells 
ville, Pa 


Caught by 
WALTERP HARDEN 


CONNELSVILLE, PA. 














No. 703 
Price $1.00 


Believe it or not—but here it is—the Grandest—and 
“Gosh Awfullest’ Small Mouth Black Bass—that not only 
passes—but SMASHES to Smithereens—all previous 
World's Records by a Full 3 Pounds! 


So, Hats Off, Fishermen .. . to Walter P. Harden, an expert 
guide for fishing parties, who runs a refreshment stand in the 
Summer at Whistle Pars, Connellsville, Pa., for on February 
6th, 1931, at Lake Apopoka, Fla., he caught this “Grand 
daddy” of all Small Mouth Black Bass—weighing 12% 
Ibs., 29” long, and 20%” in girth—on his Famous Pikie 
Minnow! 

The record of this Small Mouth Black Bass has been certi- 
fied by the American Museum of Natural History, National 
Sportsman Magazine and Seth Briggs, of the Field & Stream 
staff! 

Again let us remind you—Get a Pikie—if you want to get 
the BIG FISH! At your dealers or direct! Send for 4 color 
catalog! It’s Free! 


CREEK CHU3 BAIT COMPANY 
130 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario. 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 
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Length 4'2 in. 





FUR-FISH-GAME wear tuts 


Harding, 
word in 
is a 
from 8v 


lustrated 


Cover—Actual photos re- 
produced in natural colors. 


Clip this ad and send with 35¢ 


order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
Columbus, O. 


184 E. Long St. x 


NGME..ccccscarssseee 


is just the 
been looking 
by none 


magazine you have 
for. It is edited 

other than Mr 
whose name is a by 
sporting field. It 
monthly 
100 pages 
full of interesting articles, il 
th actual 
on HUNTING 


FAKMING, TRAPPING, et 
de 


American Trappers Associat : 
and Question Box $10.9: 
Price $2.00 year; 

25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months only 35c 


. check, or money 





WONDER COAT, 


LAUGH at coldest 
weather, made of best 
black or brown horsehide, 
extra large beautiful 
warm deep - lt sheep 
lining, will last years. 
Has Gray Wombo (Fur) 
collar, 4 pockets, full 
belt, heavy sleeve lining, 


publication of 
chock 


photos 


FISHING, FUR 



















Each issue also has many adjustable cuffs and ‘ e 
partments— Gun Rack; | wristlets. A Coat your friends will admire and you will 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots | be proud of. Men’s sizes to 50 chest, 32 in. long, Doub) 
hgh * ae l Wo ! — . | breasted, $14.95. Single-breasted, sn 2.95. 36 in, 

rien an if e; y ‘ 

The Fur Markets; Trap! Double -bre asted, $18.95. 











Single-breaste d, $9.95. 
Same make coat of Genuine Guaranteed “ Dupont” 


crack, Men's, 36 in. long Double-breasted, $6.95. 


Ideal All Outdoor Garment. Extra . Prices, 
| Men's sizes 36 to 50, each at $5.7 
Boys’ and Girls’ sizes (age) 6 to 20, each at $4.75. 
Postage Prepaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








On Sale at News 





Boys * and Girls’ sizes, (age) 6 to 20 years. Double-breasted, 


weight Weather-proof Leatherette warranted not to peel or 


Boys’ and Girls’, Double-breasted, sizes (age ) 6 to 20 years, 
$4.95. GENU INE SUEDE, RE AL LEATHER JACKETS, 
reindeer color, button front with knit collar, cuffs and button 

| and sateen lining throughout, 2 button down flap pockets. 


Order today, 


state chest measure, send check, P.O. Money-order, Express 
| Money: order or Registered letter, 


: eres | EXCEL PRODUCTS CO., 9 E. Adams St., 


Chicago, Hl. 
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1 
RIGHT FRONT 


Lert FRONT 


A bird's-eye view of the fly-fisherman’s vest 


Now turn in the raw edges at the bot- 
tom and stitch. Also, stitch the right un- 
derarm seam through the lining, all along, 
to prevent articles in the storage pocket 
from working around to the right front 
where they would be inaccessible. Finally, 
sew on a button for the fly-oil bottle. 

There you are, gentlemen! Excuse me 
—I should say ladies. The best feature of 
the coat is, to my mind, the storage pocket 


with the zipper portal. In it one can carry 
extra fly boxes, grease, reel, a small lunch 
or even “eatin’ tobacco,” if one uses it! 

The diagram shows the writer’s own 
arrangement of fly boxes. Everyone will, 
of course, have his own idea about what 
he wants to have pockets made for. 

If you once use one of these handy vests, 
I'll bet you a dozen fan-wings you'll never 
again go out on the stream without it! 


SLED FISHING 
By Arthur W. .Ponsford 


LITTLE-known method for trolling 

in waters infested with marine 
growths which would foul a propeller, is 
sledding. This system is often employed 
off the Southern California Coast, where 
great kelp beds harbor swarms of game 
surface fish such as yellowtail, bonito and 
barracuda. 

Use of the sled, which is similar to 
kiting for bluefin tuna, allows the angler 
to lure his fish in waters undisturbed by 
the wake of a propeller, and at the same 
time assuring a clear passage for turn- 
ing a boat. 

Practically all that is necessary in any 
trolling craft is that it have a mast of the 
necessary height to control the sled’s 


movements, as noted in the illustration. 

An ordinary boy’s sled will do—say, of 
pine wood—about 3% feet long and with 
curved runners on the forward end. In 
width the structure should be about 18 
inches, with runners fastened together 
with three strips of wood. 

Two eye-bolts are placed in the left- 
hand runner at a distance of six inches 
in on either side. Then a bridle is con- 
structed by taking 200 feet of strong cord 
and tying it to one of the eye-bolts. The 
bridle is then completed by tying a short 
length, no more than 18 inches, to the 
other eye, and fastening the opposing end 
to the longer line. 

The boat end of the long line should be 


This illustrates the author’s method and equipment for sled fishing 
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fastened to the mast, as high up as pos- 
sible, and a short distance back along this 
line, an auxiliary cord should be tied, 
This is made fast to the rail and is used 
for pulling down the main cord within 
reach, when necessary. 

To attach the bait, artificial jig or other 
lure, the angler must seek a point in the 
main line not more than eight inches from 
the bridle. A connection is then made be- 
tween the leader-swivel and the sled line 
by a piece of thin, common string. 

Setting the apparatus in the water and 
the boat in motion at trolling speed, the 
sled will immediately stand out at right 
angles to the boat and continue to ride 
that way—provided the ends of the bridle 
are equidistant. 

However, for the convenience -of the 
angler, it is best that the sled ride slightly 
to the rear—150 feet out—and this is done 
by regulating the corresponding forks of 
the bridle. 

By making one end shorter than the 
other, the sled will move to a forward 
position; by further shortening, it will 
even slide ahead of the boat. Some ex- 
periments in this direction will soon de- 
termine what is required. Now let us 
see how the sled works: 

A motor boat, running close to marine 
growths, such as kelp, will soon find it- 
self with a fouled propeller, and pilots 
seldom wish to take this chance. At the 
same time, live bait, sheltered at the kelp 
fringes, proves a powerful magnet to 
hungry game fish, thus making it a very 
desirable location in which to troll. 

The sled, straining at an acute angle, 
can be so maneuvered as to skim directly 
over the kelp, while the bait trails through 
the water at the growths’ edge. The boat, 
of course, which is 150 feet out, is always 
in the clear. 

When, for instance, a yellowtail strikes 
(a great fighting fish, averaging from 15 
to 30 pounds in Southern California wa- 
ters) the sudden jerk snaps the common 
string, thus immediately freeing the 
angler’s line from the sled’s encumbrance. 

While the fish is being played, the pilot 
hauls down the main line with his auxil- 
iary and pulls the sled over to his boat to 
be taken aboard for rebaiting after the 
hooked fish is gaffed—or perhaps lost. 


OCTOBER AND THE CONTEST 
‘ is long and time is fleeting”, but 


the fireworks aren’t all over yet! 
This issue appears upon the newsstands 
on October tenth. There is some excellent 
bass, pike and muskalonge fishing to be 
had in northern waters throughout the 
month and sometimes well into November. 
Believe me, the fish are peppy now, too. 
They’re just “rarin’” to go. Show the 
sympathetic side of your nature by help- 
ing them out. 

As a matter of fact, the only classes 
already closed in our Annual Prize Fish- 
ing Contest are the Brook, Brown and 
Lake Trout Classes. These closed on 
a first, but you have three weeks 

nore in which to file your affidavits. The 
Small- mouth Black Bass, Large-mouth 


Black Bass (Northern Division), Muska- 
longe. Great Northern Pike, Wall-eyed 
Pike, Crappie, Striped Bass, Channel 


sass, Bluefish and Weakfish Classes, all 
close on November first, so there isn't 
much time left to twiddle your thumbs. 
At least, it’s a very sure bet you will have 
to enter every sizable fish that you catch 
from now on if you expect to win one 0 
the $3,535.00 worth of prizes. 

You boys and girls better get busy now 
and win one of those beautiful $10.0 
rods or reels. The younger generation ¢ of 
anglers have been a bit lax in sending in 
their affidavits. There certainly must 
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more of you who caught some nice fish. 
Let us hear from you! 

We also want to remind the salt-water 
fisherman that there are some nice stripers 
and bluefish running during the latter 
half of October and channel bass along 
the coast of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Do your stuff! 

The Contest is going fine and while no 
exact tabulations have been made as yet 
or any entries finally judged, it looks as 
though we might have a surprise or two 
to spring after the Contest closes. 


Young flounders swim in an_ upright 

position. As they grow older, they turn © 

to one side and the lower eye then 
shifts to the top. 


® 





FINNY VACUUM SWEEPERS 
By Lloyd L. Howard 


HEN visiting the artistically laid 

out State Fish Hatchery located at 
Paris, Michigan, on U. S. 131 and the 
Muskegon River, one’s astonishment is 
aroused by the sight of a huge, hog-like 
creature moving ponderously along the 
cement bottom of a pool, swarming with 
beautiful, fighting brook and rainbow 
trout. 

This two hundred pounds of drab-col- 
ored fish is a sturgeon and, because of his 
similarity in appearance and habits to the 
common, garden variety of pork on the 
hoof, is sometimes called “river hog.” 

He is Nature’s own and original vacuum 
sweeper. Equipped with a nozzle-like snout 
on the end of his squat head, he moves 
along river bottoms and cleans them of 
filth. 

Man, in the guise of a fish warden, has 
found excellent use for the sturgeon’s 
suction-cleaning proclivities. The creature 
is netted from his native haunts and placed 
in a cement trout- pond and permitted to 
“vac” to his heart’s content. 

A “river hog” is a natural scavenger 
and filth is his food. Trout, on the other 
hand, must have clean running-water and 
sanitary conditions. The running- water 
problem in the hatchery pools is easily 
taken care of through utilizing small 
creeks to supply the inflow to the pools, 
then passing the outflow over fish dams 
and draining it into the Muskegon River. 
The big difficulty arose in keeping the 
bottoms of these rearing ponds free of 
fish droppings and other accumulations. 

Like a man-made electric sweeper pass- 
ing over a littered floor, he moves slow- 
ly along the pool bottom, sucking, always 
sucking. And in his wake leaves a trail 
of cleanliness. His appetite is enormous 
and anything in the way of filth is entire- 
ly acceptable. 

The sturgeon never bothers other fish 
around him. In turn, they pay no atten- 
tion to their garbage man. He has solved 
the problem of the wardens by his work; 
the hundreds of trout supply ‘the food he 
needs ; and he in turn is in a little Seventh 
Heaven, all his own. 

So everybody is satisfied. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
BIG FLOUNDERS 


Fisuinc Eprtor: 

aa you inform me where and at what time 
etl © year the large flounders are taken? I 
ve purchased them in the markets, and two 
ounders weighed 1] pounds. 

Conte Diepricu TIetTsEN 
in the nae The very large flounders are taken 
knoin ae spring and summer. Besides being 
a $ Summer flounders, they are also known 

Face a and northern fluke. 
me. 4 fish occasionally run from 15 to 20 
pounds od weight and I believe a record of 26 
spring and en reported. It is ol during the 
shallow summer that these fish come into 

‘er water, but even then the commercial 
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fishermen take them, as a rule, only on sandy bot- 
toms at 100-foot depth S or more. 

Some of the favorite fishing grounds for the 
summer flounders are Block Island, Martha's 
Vineyard and the east end of Long Island. Dur- 
ing the winter. months these fish move out into 
the very deep water. 

The winter flounders, however, which are the 
ones usually caught by anglers in Eastern waters 
during the early spring and again in the fall, 
are much smaller fish and seldom weigh much 
more than a pound or a pound and one-half, 
though a few five-pound fish have been recorded. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


LAKE TROUT AND LAND-LOCKED 
SALMON 


Fisuinc Epitor: : f 
Will you please explain the difference between 
lake trout, Cristivomer namaycush, and land- 


locked salmon? 
H. L. Hotcoms, 


Comment: There is considerable difference be- 
tween the land-locked salmon and the lake trout, 
though they are more or less closely related. 
The lake trout is also known as togue and some- 
times as grey trout. The land-locked salmon is 
frequently known as ouananiche. 

e lake trout is what is known as a charr, 
whereas the land-locked salmon is a true member 
of the Salmo family. It is lighter and more 
silvery in color than is the lake trout. It does 
not differ greatly from the Atlantic salmon. As 
a matter of fact, a great many people claim it is 
merely an Atlantic salmon that has become 
land-locked. 

‘he tail of the ouananiche is very square in 
form and very broad. Practically all specimens 
are characterized by what are known as St. 
Andrew’s cross marks, a series of black blotches 
in the form of crosses on the sides of the body. 
The lake trout, on the other hand, has a dis- 
tinctly forked tail. The general coloration is dark 
grey, sometimes pale and sometimes almost 
black. There are usually rounded pale spots 
which are frequently of a reddish tinge. 

I might say also that the ouananiche is usually 
considered a gamier fish than the lake trout. It 
leaps frequently from the water while being 
fought, which the lake trout never does. The 
land-locked salmon also frequently rises to flies, 
but it is very seldom that the lake trout, except 
possibly the very small specimens, early in the 
spring, can be taken in this way. 

FisuinG Epttor. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR SURF- 
CASTING LINE 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I have a little hint to impart to fellow surf- 
fishers. It is simply this: To dry your line out 
quickly and thoroughly, take along a_ folding 
kite and send it up by using the fishing line. 

P. ScHIAVONE. 


ComMENT: Thank you very much indeed for 
your interesting tip about how to dry out a surf 
casting line. I would be perfectly willing to bet 
that this method is highly effective. On the other 
hand, I am wondering how many anglers would 
be willing to fly a kite in order to dry their 
line. As a matter of fact, as far as my own 
ability at kite flying is concerned, I think I am 
better at catching fish. 

FisuinGc Epiror. 


WINDINGS OR NO WINDINGS? 


FisuinGc Epitor: 

Would you advise ine winding—say three- 
quarters to one inch apart—to stiffen and 
strengthen a rod? It is a 5% -foot bait-casting 
rod used for casting 1- and 1%-ounce baits. 
Mr. Fraser in The Angler’s W orkshop, says close 
winding stiffens and strengthens a rod. A big 
tackle house in my city claims this idea is out 
of date. Please tell me what you think. 

J. E. Dexxer. 

ComMeEnT: Yes, a number of windings, close 
together, will unquestionably stiffen a rod which 
is inclined to be weak. At least, it will help. 
The tackle dealer who told you that the idea of 
windings on a rod strengthening it is old 
fashioned is only partly correct. What he had 
in mind is probably this—it used to be thought 
that windings were practically essential to a 
rod, not only to strengthen it, but to hold the 
strips of bamboo together. This idea is old 
fashioned, at least as far as the better-grade 
rods are concerned. 

I personally believe that in the very best rods, 
windings do not offer a thing except from the 
standpoint of decoration. If you prefer, a few 
rod windings are all right. You may have no- 
ticed, however, that the windings on the really 
good rods of today are conspicuous by their 
absence. They have windings only at the base 
of the ferrules and, of course, on the guides, 
but at no other points. I, for one, believe that 
rods so wound are very Classy in appearance— 
much more so than those which contain a dozen 
or more windings on each joint. If your main 
object, however, is to produce a little added 
backbone to your rod, I would put on some 
closely-spaced windings. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 








CHEERIO! 





The Little Rolling 
Folding Bar 


For Your Home 


with brass rail and everything .. . 
the newest, smartest novelty com- 
bined with practical usefulness. 


A fine piece of cabinet workman- 
ship in mahogany, walnut or any 
desired finish. The six panels in 
front are embellished with hand- 
colored, humorous prints in the 
manner of old wood-cuts, made by 
a famous artist, depicting the gay 
days before the birth of Volstead. 
A decorative panel on top offers 
favorite recipes. 
Open—58” long, 
20” deep. 
Closed—only 26” long. 
And it ROLLS, noiselessly, on ball 


bearing wheels. 


36” high, 


The Interior is a complete cellar- 
ette with drawers and compart- 
ments. 

Ideal for hunting lodges, homes, 
apartments, yachts, clubs, etc. 
Quite the most distinguished bar 
for the home, yet priced very mod- 
erately. Descriptive folder on re- 
quest or inquire at the better stores. 


The CHEERIO Mfg. Co. 
One Park Avenue, New York 


The CHEERIO Mfg. Co. Suite 1018 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y 

Please send me information about CHEERIO, 
the Little Rolling Folding Bar. 


Name 
Street 


City ws State 
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KEEPING A CANOE FIT 
By Hal Leavitt 


HE life of a canoe depends to a 
very great extent on the care it 
receives. A canoe constructed of the 
best materials and containing the 
finest workmanship will, if neglected, be 
a short-lived craft, while one of cheaper 
construction, well handled and receiving 
reasonable care, will last many years. The 
reason is quite simple. The canvas-covered 
canoe will stand up under more punish- 
ment for her weight than almost any other 
craft. Yet, because of her light weight and 
comparatively frail construction, she must 
have weak points, and 
it is an understanding 
and consideration of 
these weak points that 
largely determine the 
length of her life. 
The three most per- 
sistent and deadly ene- 
mies of a canoe are 
strains, sand and 
water. The foam-cov- 
ered rocks and snags 
of a rapid sometimes 
lo quick and serious 
damage, but it is these 
three, above all else, 
that insidiously and 
tirelessly shorten the 
life of a canoe. Be- 
ause their destructive- 
ness is not at once ap- 
parent, they are often 
given scant considera- 
tion, this being partic- 
ularly true of minor 
rains and damage. 
T here 





are many 
ways to strain a canoe, 
most of them avoid- 


able. Furthermore, the 

majority of them are common knowledge 
to the average canoeist. In fact, he would 
quite likely take offense at having the 
common “don'ts” of canoe care called to 
his attention, but if the facts of the case 
were known, he probably violates these 
rules a half dozen times a day. He may 
do it unthinkingly, but the result is the 
same, and he is subjecting his canoe to con- 
stant punishment in one of its vulnerable 
spots. Here is a list of practical “don'ts” 
that every veteran canoeist knows, and 
the regular observance of which will add 
many years to the life of his canoe: 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Don’t lift or drag a canoe from the water 
when loaded. 

Don’t lift one end of a canoe, whether 
loaded or not, onto a rock or log. Either 
tie the craft and allow it to float free, or 
unload it and pull it wholly out of the 
water. 


Don't step into a canoe that is not float- 





The proper way to beach a canoe 


ing freely, and in stepping into it, be care- 
ful to see that there is no submerged rock 
onto which it will settle. 

In beaching the canoe, see that its weight 
rests evenly along the gunwale and on 
both ends. 

Don’t sit or 
beached. This 
degree. 


when 
first 


in a 
offense 


canoe 
of the 


stand 
is an 

Don’t step too heavily into a canoe, even 
though it is floating free, for this sudden 
dropping of weight on just one small 
part of the bottom is a distinct strain. 





When on a carry, put the canoe down 
carefully, not allowing one end to strike 
heavily before the other. If you do, you 
will likely have a leak in that end, 

In loading a canoe, see to it that the 
duffle is well distributed and that too much 
weight does not rest on a small area of 
the bottom. 


The grating of the bow against the shore 
sounds very romantic in stories, and it is 
likewise the common way of landing, but 
this, nevertheless, has to be included 
among the “don'ts.” Climbing out of the 
stern of a canoe, with the bow resting well 
up on the beach, is a hard strain. A broad- 
side landing is better, stepping out into 

the water if necessary. 


While the above 
ways of straining a 
canoe are all avoid- 


able, there are others 
that can be only par- 
tially avoided ; notably, 
fighting heavy rollers 
on a lake and coming 
to grips with the tre- 
mendous force of rap- 
ids in river travel. In 
the first instance, the 
strain can be reduced 
by meeting the waves 
quartering, rather than 
straight on. This also 
prevents shipping wa- 
ter from more than 
one side. 


A expert canoe- 
man, if caught i 


a hard blow, will nav- 
igate his craft in such 
a skilful manner that 
he rarely receives the 
full force of a wave, 
but by turning his 
canoe into or away 
from it, meets it as it is spending itself. In 
running rapids, the wrenching and strain- 
ing that a canoe receives depend on the 
skill and experience of the canoeman 4s 
much or more than it does in lake travel. 

Sand is a malicious enemy, getting into 
the cracks between the planks and cutting 


and chafing on the threads of the canvas #7 
until a leak results. However, if the canoe 9% 
is of the type with open gunwales, this | 
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trouble will almost take care of itself 3 


when the craft is beached, the sand rut 
ning out through the open wales. 
Keeping the craft well varnished, both 
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on the inside and the outside, is a necessary 
protection, for bare canvas and bare wood 
can not long withstand the effects of 
water. Beaching it bottom- side up will 
keep out rain and dampness. It is also well 
not to leave it under a broiling hot sun 
if it can be avoided, for such a condition 
will invariably check and crack a cheap 
paint job, and sometimes a good one. 
Travel in rapid-filled rivers takes its toll 
from the paint on the bottom and sides of 
the canoe, and its condition should be 
taken account of on the return from a hz ard 
trip. A veteran guide whom I know, in- 
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checked, 
noticeably increased by many paintings, 
the old paint and varnish should be re- 
moved. This may be done with a blow 


or where the weight has been 


torch, by the use of paint remover, or lye | 


Inasmuch as damage may 
the torch or lye 


and hot water. 
result to the canvas by 


methods, unless one is experienced in their | | 


use, the paint remover is perhaps best for 
the purpose. If this is used, every trace 
of it should be removed by cleaning the 
surface of the canvas with turpentine or 
vinegar, for no paint will harden over it. 
If the weave of the canvas shows the least 





The broadside landing saves strain. The duffle should be carried low in the canoe 
and should be well distributed 


variably gives the bottom of his canoe 
several coats of shellac before starting on 
a difficult river trip, claiming that this 
makes the bottom flint-hard, and enables 
it to withstand a much greater amount of 
battering than otherwise. I have never 
put this to a test, but it is a fact that this 
fellow’s canoe usually comes back in ex- 
cellent condition. 

The length of time before a canoe needs 


refinishing depends on the amount and 
kind of service it has been given. If one 
has the time and inclination, he may do 


his himself, and many times the job is 
better than one turned out by a profes- 
sional canoe painter, who too often does it 
for looks more than for service. 


N refinishing a canoe, the method de- 
pends to a considerable extent on its 
condition. If the bottom is in fair sh: ipe, 
with the paint not checked and cracked, if 
the canoe has not been painted too many 
times, there is no need to remove the old 
paint and varnish. Begin by cleaning the 
craft thoroughly, inside and out, preferably 
by washing with soap and warm water, 
after which it should be allowed to dry. If 
the color coat is still in good shape, sand- 
paper both inside and outside with a very 
fine paper, clean with a dry cloth or one 
saturated with turpentine, and then follow 
with one or two thin coats of high-grade 
spar varnish. Allow from four days to a 
week for each coat to harden. 
If the color coat is badly scarred, sand- 
feeee it — with coarse paper (about a 
. 14%) and then with a finer grade. In 
ih lis sandpapering oper ration, hold the 
paper in the hand rather than on a block 
of wood, as the hand follows the curves 
of the better. Give the bottom of 
the canoe one or two coats, as is necessary, 
Of canoe enamel or Japan color—the lat- 
ter is preferable for its greater durability 
and longer life—and then over the 
canoe with spar varnish as in the first in- 
stance. Allow each coat plenty of time for 
drying, and be sure that the canoe is not 
damp or wet when the painting is com- 
menced, 


In cases where the paint is cracked and 


canoe 


y 
£0 


bit after removing the old paint, it should | 


be filled again before painting. White lead 
and oil are often used, but the special filler 
obtainable from most canoe manufacturers 
is more elastic and better. Use one or two 
coats, as may be necessary, sanding each 
with fine paper, then follow with color 
and varnish as previously directed. 

Varnish being a somewhat tempera- 
mental substance, it is important to choose 
a warm, dry day for this operation. Also, 
if it does not flow well from the brush, a 
bit of turpentine should be added to thin 
it. Everyone has his own choice of colors, 
but there are some that seem to wear bet- 
ter than others. Browns, grays, tans and 
greens always look well on a canoe, do not 
easily show scratches and are not hard to 
keep clean. 

On a canoe trip of any length, some- 
— should be taken along for repairs in 


case of accident. Ambroid cement, with 
peal of silk for patches, make a good 
combination. In case of a small — the 


cement will usually suffice, but with a bad 
rip in the canvas, a patch is necessary. Cut 
the patch the proper size and shape, cover 
one side of it with cement, and then apply 
over the cut surface, pressing the patch 
down smoothly and firmly and if possible 
leaving it under pressure for a short time. 
Spruce pitch, preferably mixed with 
grease to keep it from cracking, is a sub- 
stitute for cement, and I have seen long 
sticks of sealing wax to work, too. In the 
event of a leak, the wax was melted into 
the hole or tear and allowed to harden, and 
then the canoe proceeded merrily on its 
way. The only objection to this is that the 
wax is brittle and apt to be knocked off. I 
also remember that, in one emergency, I 
used heavy gear grease, borrowed from a 
backwoods sawmill, 
canvas, and for a temporary job it did 
quite well. Other materials for patching 
include pieces of canvas, or old window 
shade and birch bark. 

Footgear is important in a canoe, not 
only for the protection of the canoe, but 
to give the paddler sure footing when he 
is poling or standing up for some other 
reason. Ordinary Indian-tan moccasins, 
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NEW 


WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


All the frills have been cut out—that’s the 
reason you can how own this man-size, weather- 
proof sleeping bag for only seven dollars and 
ninety-five cents. You'll find every requirement 
of a good sleeping bag met in the UNIVERSAL. 


WARMTH Made of layer upon layer of downy 
comfort cotton, quilted between an 
outer and inner covering of drill, the outer cover 
weather-proofed. The entire bag is properly ventilated, 
and can be turned inside out in an instant for airing 

UNIVERSAL SLEEP- 


The 
DU RABI LITY ING BAG is made for rough 
use. Every inch of it is made with the one thought in 
mind—to stand abuse. All materials are the strongest 
obtainable—yet its sleeping qualities are supreme 


CONVENIENCE £''' 


Talon zipper fastener makes its 
buttoning your shirt. 


and the UNIVER- 
opens or closes! 
quick use easier than 
Simply step in and Zip it shut 


No blankets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man-size; 
28 inches wide by 78 inches long. It straps into a 
compact roll 8 inches by 28 inch and weighs less 





pounds. Light—compact—the sensible 


sturdy sleeping bag yet devised. 


than 10 
and 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship 
direct, all charges prepaid, at $7.95 ($8.95 
Colorado and West). Money returned if not 
entirely satisfied. 


The Clifford W. 
MAISH BEDDING COMPANY 


1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO" 


317 East 34th Street New York City 
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Bicycles, Moterexsien,, Electric 

Light and Wate umping Plants. 

Gas Engines. Terms. Catalog free. 
CLYMER MOTORS 

D 16 Denver, Colorado 
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with just one piece of leather for a sole, 
are exceptionally good if one can wear 
them. These do no damage to the canoe, 
and are remarkably sure footed in the 
canoe and over the portage trail. However, 
if one is not hardened to them, sore feet 
are apt to result. Wear them with one or 
two pairs of woolen socks. These help to 
protect the feet from bruising, and are the 
only thing in case of wet feet. A stout 
shoe, with a strong crepe-sole bottom, 
makes a good combination, while common 
white sneakers, such as are used in ten- 
nis, are the choice of many rivermen. 


A BATTLE UNTO DEATH 


HE story of a battle that joined two 

enemies of the mountainous wilds of 
Colorado in death is revealed in the ac- 
companying photograph. 

How long it was before the desperate 
attacks of these elk bulls upon each other 
ended in the death of both is not known. 
They must have fought long and furiously, 
inasmuch as several hundreds of feet of 
fence-wire were found tangled about their 
antlers. Imprints of their milling feet 
furnished mute evidence of a surging war- 





The position in which the two elk were » found. Note the fence wire wound around 
their antlers 


EVER HEAR OF INCUBATOR 
EAGLETS? 


UT in Los Angeles County, Cali- 

fornia, some foresters discovered an 
eagle’s egg on the side of a cliff. The egg 
was brought to town and placed in an 
ordinary incubator, along with some hen’s 
eges. 

After 31 days had elapsed, a little eaglet 
pecked its way out of the shell and im- 
mediately commenced eating everything 
in sight. At first he hobnobbed on amicable 
terms with the baby chicks . . . but then he 
commenced to grow. It was decided to 
keep a close watch on the baby eagle 
which might decide at any moment upon 
a nice young chicken dinner. Recent re- 
ports say that the eagle has not (yet) 
molested the chickens. 

|When alarmed, the pronghorn elevates | 

the white hairs on its rump which shine | 
@D in the sun like metal. This flashes a © 


danger signal to other members of the 
herd. 


OUR WILDERNESS NEIGH- 
BORS 


HERE is always room for another 
book like Dorr G. Yeager’s, Our 
Wilderness Neighbors, just published by 
McClurg and Co. In this little vol- 

ume, Mr. Yeager, who is Assistant Park 
Naturalist of Yellowstone Park, has given 
us a sympathetic description of the most 
interesting animals in that great wild-life 
refuge. There are fascinating chapters on 
the bison, sheep, elk, mule deer, moose, 
antelope, grizzly and black bears, as well 
as others. The information is not only 
highly authentic, but the author dispenses 
it in an entertaining and delightful manner. 
Not the least attractive part of the book 
is its price, which is only $1.25. This, 
despite the fact that it is very well and 
interestingly 
order copies for any of our good friends? 


illustrated indeed. May we 


fare which may have resulted from jeal- 
ousy aroused by some cows. The two 
bulls may have been separated by the wire 
fence when they first started to attack 
each other. Of course, this is merely a 
conjecture. 

The animals were found where and as 
they died in the Cochetopa Game Refuge 
near Sagauche on June 25, T he carcasses 
were fairly well preserved. It is estimated 
that their ferocious meeting probably oc- 
curred some time last fall, about the time 
winter set in. 

They may have killed each other in 
their fiery onslaught or they may have 
died from hunger. After the first few 
moments of grilling, it is possible that 
they were prevented from attacking each 
other effectively, since the fence-wire 
bound them together as securely as though 
they were Siamese twins. Very few cuts 
were found on their bodies and it is more 
than likely that they eventually starved to 
death, 

The discovery was made when a range 
rider of a cattle outfit was inspecting 
fences. A stretch of fence was missing 
and a search for it led to the death scene, 
a quarter of a mile away. The elevation 
here is 9,500 feet above sea level and the 
range in the mountains and valleys of that 
region is the home of about one thousand 
elk. 

Marspon Everett WESTON 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WATERPROOFING FORMULA 
FOR SHOES 


Campinc Epitor: 
have read and tried many waterproofing 
preparations for footwear and have found only 
one that I have never read about that really 
will waterproof practically any and all leather. 
Here is my method: Have the footwear per- 
fectly dry and apply. with an old (or new) tooth 
brush, a good layer of ordinary vaseline; then 
place the boots or shoes in a warm baking oven, 
so the vaseline will penetrate the leather, due 
to the warmth. Apply a second or third applica- 


tion. warming the boots or shoes, as may be 
vaseline will penetrate all of 


necessary The 
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the leather and soles, will make the leather pli- 
able and soft, and will not harden. As vaseline 
is a mineral oil, it will not mix with water and 
therefore repels water better than any vegetable 
or animal oil. 
I have used this for years and one thorough 
application suffices for the whole season. 
O. P. Scunetzky, M, D. 


A GOOD PAIR OF BREECHES 


CampinG Epitor: 

Here is a suggestion which may be of use: 

For a comfortable, easy pair of hiking breech- 
es use a pair of ordinary golf breeches, of the 
type known as plus fours, and of the kind 
having the elastic jersey round the bottom. 

Instead of wearing these in the usual way, 
with the cuff pulled up just under the knee, let 
them hang down with the cuff at the ankle and 
then pull the ordinary wool sock up outside. 
This gives the effect of the stagged trousers so 
much used by lumber men and other outdoors- 
men, with the advantages of better fit, more 
slack at the knees and being closed around the 
ankle, they permit the wearing of short under- 
wear. 

This rig is excellent for canoeing and skiing, 
as it is loose, easy and comfortable. 

Some people may be inclined to snort at the 
idea of golf clothes, but one doesn’t have to play 
golf in them; I don’t myself. . 

Many aarticles of clothing designed for a 
certain use are good for other uses, as witness 
the thousands of riding breeches that were never 
on a horse and the tennis shoes that never saw 
a court, and after all, the golf breeches are made 
for ease and free movement. These breeches, 
are, of course, no good for riding. 

Paut McCook, 
Colonel, U. S. 


FOXES LIKE NUTS 


CampinG Epttor: 

Here is something which may interest your 
readers: 

A well-known naturalist was giving a talk 
to a boys’ club on wild life not so long ago 
and stated that fox tracks are often found 
beneath beech trees, where they are bunting 
for mice that hve on the nuts. An old hunting 
pal of mine dropped in to hear the talk. He at 
once wrote me, for he had heard me say that 
foxes were fond of beech nuts and asked if I had 
proof of it. I had dissected a hundred or more 
and of course had the cold facts that they eat 
practically nothing else during the nut year. 

Ben A. EastMan, 


ELK-SKIN HUNTING SHIRT 


CampinG Epitor: 

Would elk hide be very satisfactory for mak- 
ing a hunting shirt? I have read of buckskin 
and caribou skin being employed and _ serving 
well. Would the elk skin be too heavy and stiff? 

Georce B. JoxuNson. 


Ans.—Caribou hide makes perhaps the best 
sort of hunting shirt in the world, but elk hide 
is surely a pretty close second, provided it is 
tanned properly. When so treated, it is almost 
totally waterproof, as is also caribou hide. This 
is something that cannot always be said about 
buckskin. 

Joth caribou and elk hide when used in hunt- 
ing shirts should be smoketanned and the In- 
dians are the boys who know how to do this 

CamPiINnG Epttor. 


ABOUT SNAKES 


Campinc Eprtor: 

We have read “Snake Fairy Tales’’ by Ray 
Schrenkeisen in the Camping and Woodcraft 
Department and would appreciate an answer 
to the following questions: 

1. How many different species of poisonous 
snakes are there in the United States? 


2. Are the cottonmouth and water moccasin 


poisonous snakes? 

3. How do snakes feed their young? 

4. Are there other snakes besides the rattle- 

snakes that are poisonous? ; 
Donacp LECLEAaR. 


Ans.—Broadly speaking, there are three kinds 
of poisonous snakes in the United States: the 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and coral snakes. How: 
ever, there are se venteen or eighteen species of 
rattlers, two moccasins—the copperhead and the 
water moccasin or cottonmouth, and, I think, 
two species of coral snakes. 

The above will answer your second question. 
The cottonmouth and the water moccasin are the 
same snake. 

Snakes, at least those that I am acquainted 
with, never feed their young. As a matter of fact, 
there is no evidence of any care of the young 
ever being taken by either of the parents. In 
other words, as soon as the young are born they 
shift for themselves. 

The information contained above will also 
answer your fourth question as to whether there 
are any other poisonous snakes besides the rat 
tlesnake. 

CampinGc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAF?) 
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PENNSYLVANIA WITCHCRAFT 
(Continued from page 69) 


no pain. Three small twigs are cut from a 
tree with but a single cut each. They are 
then rubbed in the wound or over the in- 
jury, wrapped separately in white paper 
and carefully placed in a warm, dry place. 
As long as the conditions surrounding 
the twigs are such as to keep them “com- 
fortable” the injury will not pain or smart. 
In the book there is an invitation for 
skeptics to try it! 

In dressing injuries, or “tying up 


wounds,” as the little pamphlet puts it, the | 


following incantation should be. strictly 
observed: “This wound I tie up in order 
that there may be taken from it heat, 


water, falling off of the flesh, swelling | 


and all that may be injurious about the 
swelling—in the name of the Holy 
Trinity.” This must be said three times. 
The string which is used to secure the 
bandages must be passed three times about 
the cloth, and the ends of the string, when 
severed, must be placed under the eaves 
of a house and always on the eastern side. 

Accidents in the hunting field or con- 
sistently’ poor luck in locating or bagging 
game have no terrors for the Pennsylvania 
Dutch believers in powwow and hexerei. 
They all know what to do about it; and 
what’s more, they do it. They believe that 
it accomplishes the end they expect it to. 

Fishing is taken care of almost as 
thoroughly as hunting. The weather, the 
condition of the water, the bait or lure 
used and the season of the year can all be 
disregarded. The powwow doctor can 
ignore these things, for he can supply a 
little rose seed, a little mustard seed and 
the foot of a weasel—preferably the right 
fore foot—to be used to attract fish. If 
these things are placed in a net in a likely 
place in a stream, the net can soon be 
removed, filled to capacity. 


F that seems like too easy a method of 
catching fish, there is another method 
available which requires more personal 
attention. A charmed and mystic prepara- 
tion is used, composed of the oil which 


eventually results when the following | 


things are placed in a tightly corked bottle 


and exposed to the sun for nine days: | 


eight grains of musk, the same amount of 
castorium, two ounces of eel fat and four 
ounces of unsalted butter. When an incan- 
tation consisting of “Ut, zut, zut!” is 
cried loudly over it three times, the prep- 
aration is ready for use. 

The pamphlet supplies directions. If 
hooks are used, the bait must be im- 
mersed briefly in the oil. If nets are used, 
small balls of bread are to be soaked in 
the oil and attached to the cords of the net 
with thread made by a virgin. If the fish 
are to be caught by hand—an apparently 
easy procedure, for it is mentioned quite 
casually—the legs or boots must be liber- 
ally smeared with the oil. Then the fish 
will swarm about in large numbers and 
remain quiet, so they can easily be 
grasped ! 

T have several friends who stoutly main- 
tain that they are sure, from their per- 
sonal experience, that the fish will do this. 

tried several times to attract the fish 
with the oil, which is most evil-smelling, 
without the slightest success. Perhaps it 
acted on the fish as it did on me, by creat- 
ing an intense desire to go far away and to 
do it fast. 

A charm can be obtained from a good 
Powwow doctor which, if worn constantly 
during the winter, will prevent the wearer 
trom breaking through the ice when fish- 
ing in the winter. It is made of some 
dried blood of a known criminal (presum- 
ably a dead one, although the book doesn’t 
Say so), scrapings of bone from a living 
animal, some catnip and a liberal pinch of 
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Have you a— 


WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER? 


Then you will profit greatly by owning “Tue 
Wire-Hairep Fox Terrier”, by Irving C. Acker- 
man. It is a thorough study of the proper methods 
of care and handling, rearing, trimming, diseases, 
selecting puppies, etc. $2.50 per copy postpaid. 
With year’s subscription for Fietp & Stream 
(total value $5.) $3.75. : 





BOSTON TERRIER? 


Then you will profit greatly by owning “Tue 
Boston Terrier”, by E. J. Rousuck. An intelli- 
gent and detailed analysis of the breed; an in- 
dispensable guide to every fancier. $2.50 per copy, 
postpaid. With year’s subscription for Fierp & 
STREAM (total value $5.) $3.75. 





DO YOU KNOW HOW TO FEED YOUR DOG? 


If you own a dog of any kind there is no book more important 
and valuable for you to own than “FEEDING YOUR DOG”, by 
Josephine Z. Rine. Covers feeding from puppyhood to old age, 
in health and sickness. $2.00 per copy, postpaid. With year’s 
subscription for FreLp & STREAM (total value $4.50) $3.25. 


Do You Know EVERYTHING About 
Hunting? Fishing? Camping? Woodcraft? 


Unless you do, and if you truly love the great outdoors and your 
days spent with rod and gun and your nights spent under canvas 
or lean-to, the following books should all be in your library, to 
be read and reread and consulted repeatedly, for the pleasure 
and profit they will give you. 


SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over 600 pages covering every phase of sport with rod and gun—everything 
that man or boy needs to know about guns, rods, dogs, camping, woodcraft, 
etc. Two volumes, thin paper, leather bound, boxed. By Dr. William 
3ruette. Price $3. postpaid; with year’s subscription for Firtp & STREAM 
(total value $5.50) only $4.25. 


AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND BRANT SHOOTING 


One of the most authoritative and complete books on wildfowl and wildfowl 
shooting ever published. Contains everything you need to know, no matter 
where you live. Colored illustrations of 63 varieties of wildfowl, orni- 
thologically correct. By Dr. William Bruette. Price $7.50 postpaid. With 
year’s subscription for Fietp & Stream (total value $10.) only $8.75. 


~ 7 + 
FLORIDA FISHING TRAILS OF ENCHANTMENT 
A complete guide book, containing all neces- A delightful blend of the romance and 
sary information, about every kind of fish- mystery of the woods with facts that sea- 
ing in waters of Florida East Coast and soned hunter and tenderfoot alike will find 
Keys. Charts, tide-tables, baits, tackle, etc. invaluable. One of the most instructive 
$5. per copy, postpaid. With year’s sub- books of its kind. $5. per copy, postpaid. 
scription for Firtp & Stream (total value With year’s subscription for Fierp & 
$7.50) only $6.25. StreEAM (total value $7.50) only $6.25. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER BOOKS 


Fiecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
enter 


For the enclosed $ send me books checked below, postpaid, and extend My 


subscription for one year. 

(1 W-H Fox Terrier ( Feevinc Your Doe......... ieammcaaal : soinsanisinnigteliiatinadiataiaa aah ecaing 
EC} Reever Taneran () Pacenma. Fremeieeicsiesnseriseccsccsseessssnssucionsinionsitensensnistinppaiiaaeniaaaaie 
(C0 SportsMeN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA sus viniabnicestitiiacsiidiaeitiabaspeaiilindidlialaiaditaacinlas 
0 Traits oF ENCHANTMENT 


CO) Amemnican Duck, Goose & Beant SBOOTING.........00...00.0..-.ccsssssscccrccssesbensocsossesssassovesessnenewessoussooness 
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rock salt. Perfect security against the 

particular accident is thus acquired 
However, that charm, like many of the 

others, prevents only one accident. The 


rare now and con- 
and greatly de- 
rhe pamphlet 


one great charm, very 
sequently very valuable 
sired, is rather grewsome. 
avers, 
a wolf up his right sleeve shall forever 
remain free from all injuries !” Some one 
could make a small fortune in the hexerei 
belt breeding wolves just for their right 
eves. 

After all has been said and done, the 
remains that there are many people 
who stoutly insist that both powwow and 
hexerei are valuable and implicitly believe 
in both. Practically any Pennsylvania 
Dutch resident in the rural regions of 
southeastern Pennsylvania could tell of 
many excellent demonstrations of the 
beneficence of powwow—actual demon- 
strations which are as real to them as day 
and night. They could also tell, if they 
would, of. many evil things accomplished 
by hexerei. Two recent murders, one in 
York and the other in Allentown, cen- 
tered the attention of the nation the 
witchcraft rampant in the Keystone State. 
There have been other crimes, not so 
repulsive, caused by hexerei, and there will 
} 


fact 


on 


ye more. 

Call the apparent working of these 
charms and incantations mere coincidence 
or what you will. The fact remains, strong 
and indestructible, that the Pennsylvania 
Dutch will not lose their faith in either 
powwow or hexerei. They know that both 
produce results. 


A RECORD SMASHED 
(Continued from page 


21) 
hooked would hurry up and break the line 
and get it over with. More than an hour 
had passed, and [I still had no idea what I 
was fighting. With everybody looking on, 
it would be humiliating to have a shark 
puke up its ugly nose. 

‘I felt a loosening of the line and knew 
that something was going to happen. 
‘Get out the gun!’ I called to Lee. ‘That 
thing is coming up, and I’m ready to bet 
my last doughnut that it’s a shark.’ 

“T had hardly finished my sentence when 
the water broke, and up into the air 
flashed the most magnificent marlin man 
ever laid eyes on. He cleared the water by 
several feet, swayed his great sword back 
and forth, and then literally spun on his 
tail. Back into the sea he splashed, to come 
up again and again. The boats backed off 
to give him room. That fish was a show- 
man. We counted forty-two leaps clear 
of the water. If only some one had had a 
motion-picture camera along! 

“Such a spectacle as that fish put on 
can never be described, and seen, can 
never be forgotten. We could almost count 
the bands of royal purple as his silvery 
body scintillated in the sun and shook a 
shower of spray that sparkled like a mil- 
lion diamonds. 

“Suddenly the marlin tried out a new 
stunt. He flopped back into the water, 
turned over on his side and swam along- 
side the boat for more than a mile. Then 
all at once he began leaping again, just 
when we thought we had him tired out. 
“And we had intended to cut the leader 
when he first came up, thinking we had 
a shark on! How near we came to losing 


a prize! At last he was ready for the gaff 
instead of the bullet. The job of gaffing 
that marlin was a ticklish one. Lee 


grabbed him by the head with one gaff, 
and I hoisted that huge propeller of a tail 
out of the water with another. 

“Then came the question of what to 
do with him. Certainly we could not put 
that lashing brute on board the Ethel. The 
fish was just about twice too big. All we 


“Whoever carries the right eye of 


could do was to make fast the tail and 
tow him in to Avalon.” 

The marlin measured fourteen feet from 
tip of sword to tip of tail. Mr. William 
Wrigley, Jr., Chicago capitalist and own- 
er of Catalina Island, has ordered the fish 
mounted for future preservation of the 
magnificent specimen, which will probably 
be entered as an exhibit in the coming 
Chicago Fair. 

Just how large the striped marlin runs 
in Catalina waters is a matter of conjec- 
ture. The strict rules of the Tuna Club, 
which allow but a 24-thread line for its 
regulation tackle, make the taking of a 
marlin of four-hundred pounds and over 
a difficult feat, accomplished only on rare 
occasions. 


McGrath's successful landing of the 
gigantic marlin on the slender 24-thread 
line, which when dry has a_ breaking 


strength not to exceed 66 pounds, was no 
doubt due to the fact that he had his catch 
perfectly hooked, in the center of the roof 
of the upper jaw. This prevented the hook 
from pulling out, despite the terrific battle 
the fish put up, and allowed the angler to 
fight his fish fast and hard, bringing him 
in before hours of strain had worn away 
his line, which accounts for most of the 
big fish being lost. 

Zane Grey holds a record for a striped 
marlin taken in the South Seas weighing 
463 pounds. This, however, was caught on 
the 39-thread line which Grey uses. His 
world-record swordfish is that of a giant 
Tahatian marlin, a different species from 
the striped marlin, weighing 1,040 pounds. 
This, too, was taken on heavier tackle, as 
was also the late Capt. Laurie Mitchell's 
black marlin which weighed 976 pounds. 
Zane Grey contends, and many other 
sportsmen are of the same opinion, that a 
24-thread line does not allow for the tak- 
ing of great game fish over 400 pounds 
except on rare occasions. 

Capt. George Farnsworth, veteran big- 
fish scout, claims that he has sighted 
striped marlin in Catalina waters weighing 
well on to nine and ten hundred pounds, 
but that they are impossible to land on the 
tackle specified by the Tuna Club. 

The marlin season at Catalina this year 
began earlier than ever recorded in the 
history of the Tuna Club. Usually marlin 
_ not make their appearance until late 

August, with the height of the run dur- 
ion the middle of September. The first 
marlin this season was taken by Robert 
Mankowski on July 11th, a 116-pound fish. 
The day of McGrath's record catch, prac- 


tically every boat out brought in a marlin. - 


If the striped beauties continue running 
until late October, as in other seasons, 
doubtless 1931 will exceed all previous 
years for marlin fishing in Catalina waters. 


MR. J. JOINS THE IMMORTALS 
(Continued from page 35) 

short of caricatures of this gamy 

But photography in that tangle 

question. To 


nothing 
scrapper. 


of brush was out of the get 


him out—that was the problem. 

Henry knows more about javelines 
than I ever will know, and he shouted 
directions. I got a short pole and, holding 
it in my left hand, eventually hazed the 
wounded hog out into the open where 
Henry was waiting, camera in hand. 


Meanwhile with my right hand I kept the 
380 trained on that javeline’s quarter- 


deck, and I don’t mean maybe. He made 
short, nervous charges, all the time clash- 
ing those horrible cleavers. Theodore 


Roosevelt is said to be authority for the 
statement that he knew of nothing which 
would take a neater and quicker cup- 
shaped piece of meat from a man’s leg 
than that self-same dental equipment. I 
didn’t crave experiments. 
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But the javeline was about all in, and 
Henry snapped the solo portrait between 
his rushes at me. You can get a good idea 
of the tusks from that picture. Then, i 
as Henry was getting the film ready or 
a second shot, Mr. J. advanced in full 
battle formation. His onslaught was 
heroic—nothing less. I had been standing 
for a moment more or less “at ease,” and 
before I had time to call to Henry to 
hurry, or even to think about it, that wild 
hog ia one last furious dash was almost 


at my feet. I had to give him the coup 
de grace with the .380, and do it right 
now, or else take to my heels. I didn’t 


dare to run; so I shot, and I didn’t know 
until afterward that just before I got the 
pistol aimed, Henry, by a little lightning- 
like hand work and a great deal of luck, 
got the camera focused and took my pic- 
ture also. 

This old patriarch of the herd measured 
4 feet 4 inches from nose to rear hoof. 
We had no means of weighing him, but 
as nearly as we could estimate he weighed 
slightly under a hundred pounds—no 
small size, according to some who claim 
to be authorities. 


THE FLY TRAIL 
(Continued from page 29) 


Now a bit gf luck stepped in. The Spi- 
der had hovered over the backwash next 
to the incoming current and had softly lit 
on its tiptoes. I was just lowering the tip 
of the rod when the stone on which I was 


standing rolled—not much, but just 
enough. My balance was upset, and I 
started to sprawl. Fortunately, however, 


one foot found secure bottom, and a quick 
stiffening of muscles was all that was 
necessary to reestablish my status quo. 
But that jerk had been imparted to the 
rod; and as the tip came up, the wind took 
hold of the line and gave it a lift. The 
Spider down at the other end jumped 
from the water, hung suspended a moment 
and then, like a “whirling dervish,” kissed 
the surface of the water once or twice 
before it again lit. When it did, it was 
met by the savage charge of a two-pound 
brownie. 

You may have heard it said that “posi- 
tion is everything in life,” and you may 
rest assured that the source of that remark 
must have been a dry-fly fisherman witha 
hefty trout below him in fast water. The 
details of that fight are somewhat misty, 
or perhaps it would be better to say “all 
wet,” since that phrase more accurately 
characterizes the fray, to say nothing of 
my condition when it was over and old 
spotted-sides was safely tucked in his 
bed of ferns. 

But the high spot of that episode was 
not the fish, nor again the battle; it was 
the remembrance of a fluffy Spider hov- 
ering with tantalizing nearness just above 
the water's surface and then alighting as 
if it had finally become too weary to sus 
pend itself any longer in the air. If such 
a performance looked as good to the trout 
as it did to me, and if trout in general 
like it as well as that one in particular, 
then surely here was a cast to be learned. 

After a smoke to settle my nerves, I 
again sallied forth, this time with one aim 
in mind: to consciously duplicate what aa 
accidental slip had accomplished. Heres 
what finally developed. By using a shortet 
line than usual, a cast was let out with the 
wind. The fly was allowed to ride a me 
ment, and then, by lifting the tip suffi 
ciently so that the wind could get under 
the line, the force of the wind was us 
to impart to the leader and fly a moti? 
that is comparable to that seen at the end 
of a flag which is flapping in the breed 

The result is that the fly will alter 
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» and nately touch the surface and lift above it. 
abr. hen, when the wind either dies down 
| idea momentarily or you again lower the tip 
, just HB of the rod, the fly alights and stays there, 
y for provided, of course, that old short-tem- 
1 full 9% tered brownie has been able to stand the 
was = performance without venting his rage on 

nding J those tempting feathers. 
"and § That day on the river was a memorable 
ry to PF one, for though my total catch was not 
t wild exceptionally large, yet each trout was a 
most prize by itself. It seemed as though only 
coup the scrappiest were moving, for they hit 
right that Spider with all the vim that their 
didn’t slistening bodies could put into the act. 
know Then, too, the day marked at least a par- 
ot the tial harnessing of one of those most irri- 
tning- &§ tating impediments to the fly caster’s art, 
‘luck, @& the wind, and that in itself was sufficient. 
y pic- § And then the weather changed. It was 
© a hot, still day, and the trout were lying 
asured ® deep in the rock-protected holes or along 
hoof. 4 the shady shores of the rifts, and were not 
m, but & much inclined to feed. Again I fancied the 
eighed 9% Spider, but not until after a tiny Cahill, 
ds—no a wisp of a Hare's Ear and halt a dozen 
claim §% other patterns had proved of no avail, and 
it seemed as though the long-legged Spi- 
© der also was to be doomed to a fate similar 

© to its companions. 

® I stood on the side of a deep dark pool, 
© the water flowing just like molten glass 
se Spi. fee over the head rocks and lazily gurgling 
5 = © into quietude beneath. The lure ahead 
© — floated sedately down the current without 
tly it arousing a sign of interest from the con- 
< up © tented inhabitants below. The sun was 
aS 3 passing behind the knob of Round Top 
: on its descent to the western horizon. 
and I One more cast, and then I'd just have time 
pigiek to move upstream to my favorite pool 
~ quick and be on hand to analyze the evening 
= hatch before the trout came up to feed. 
= = My aim was for the farther side of the 
| to the Frun, but as I shot the line a small loop 
ind — © developed below the first guide and caught 
itt. The Paround my finger. The fly was halted 
jumped abruptly, and as it descended, not with 
mone that fluttering fall of a tired insect but 
” kissed | precipitously, it brushed the surface of 
or twice Be the water once, skipped a few inches in 

it was the water once, Skippec 


’ 


@ the air and then lit. It was a sloppy cast, 
o-pound | 


to be sure, but the fly had put on a 
rather pretty performance, I thought, and 
Sone that it would be well to try to emulate ; 
tso I did try again, this time halting the 
frather strong forward cast in its midst 
nd at the same time raising the rod tip. 
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§ yer result was even better than before 
; and I got two skips out of the fly in- 
stead of one. Well pleased with my success, 
® | again tried, and again that delightful hop, 
iskip and jump. I let it lie a moment and 
mthen—Smack! A rainbow climbed into 
sode was the still air with that Spider fast in his 
>; it was @Bteeth; but so surprising was the whole 
ider hov- Mperiormance that my instinctive strike 
ust above Mi Wwas too late, and when the line did tighten, 
zhting a3 §the fish had left for parts unknown. 
-y to sus: BH All forgotten then were the evening 
. If such @@pool and the evening hatch. There was 
the trout @B)ust one thing now to be done: find out 
1 general Mit that rise was purely accidental or 





P = 
articular, MP whether I had stumbled on to another 
e learned. Birick to force an unwilling trout to feed. 
nerves, The next hole above was similar to the 


mone I had left. There I went through 
. the same antics. The line had to be rather 
sort in order to get that extra jump out 
4 the fly, but by crouching low this could 
done without showing myself to the 


h one aim 
» what all 
|. Heres 
a shortef 
t with the 


ide a mo MmePotted fellows I was after. Two casts, 
tip suf: Me" nothing doing. The third cast I let 
get under M', but still nothing doing. I began to 
‘was used @ehink that, after all. there was nothing 
a motion tw under the sun and that the rainbow 
at the € ise had been just an accident. But habit 






ictated another try; so try again I did. 


he breeze 
entlemen, that bug had just about time 


\ ill alter: 
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enough to alight after its last jump when 
a hele burst open in the surface and let 
the fly down. This time I was ready, and 
not even the aerial antics of that royal 
fish could dislodge the hook. He stood 
on his tail and did “fin springs” and back 
flops; he bored and he climbed, but all to 
no avail. It was written that his honor 
had reached the end of his days. 

I christened that cast the “Spider cast,” 
and to date it marks the final outpost of 
my fly-fishing trail. I hope it is not the 
last. 

And so by dint of necessity and experi- 
ence, trial and failure, one learns to meet 
conditions as he finds them and sometimes 
to come out the winner. Any man with a 
desire to know and a bit of thought given 
to the subject can do just that. He does not 
need an instructor. Of course, it is well 
to have some one to teach you first-hand 
this art of casting a fly. It is fine to be 
instructed in the science of the cast in a 
systematic fashion. Such training will 
start the novice where many a veteran 
has left off, but brother anglers and 
anglers-to-be, I would not trade those 
treasured memories of blazing my own 
trail for all the artistry and finesse of the 
most skilful tournament caster. And if 
you would know the depth of intrigue that 
surrounds this gentleman's sport of taking 
trout on a fly, then let your chief guide 
be that master guide, Experience, and go 
blaze your own Fly Trail. 


HOW VALUABLE IS THE 
BEAVER? 


(Continued from page 40) 


migration, or even as a nesting ground. 
Like many of the birds and mammals of 
the little-known islands of the South 
Seas, these beavers and ducks permitted 
the surveyor and his companions to invade 
their domain without once appearing 
frightened. Perhaps in their minds the 
invaders were just some other form of 
creature which happened to pass that way. 

Game Protectors, Refuge Keepers, 
mountaineers and others also stumble 
across new beaver locations from time to 
time. 

Like the many problems which followed 
the tremendous increase of deer and rirf®- 
necked pheasants in Pennsylvania, there 
also followed in the wake of the ever- 
growing number of beavers complaints 
of damage, which, just or unjust as they 
might have been, called for prompt action 
of one sort or another on the part of the 
Game Commission. These complaints usual- 
ly referred to damage to commercially val- 
uable trees on private property, burrowing 
under fields, flooding valuable lands and 
important roads, appropriating reservoirs 
as homes, retarding the operation of mills, 
and other forms of depredation or nui- 
sance, In one case a beaver made his home 
under the framework of an old splash 
dam, using the natural pool below the 
dam for a bathtub. This animal grew ac- 
customed to the many people who flocked 
to see him, and perhaps no other single 
animal had its picture taken as often as he. 

At another time the beavers put the 
Cumberland Valley telephone lines out of 
commission for about twenty-four hours. 
They cut off two stout trees four and five 
inches in diameter, which stood on a bank, 
their tops higher than the telephone wires. 
When the trees fell, they dropped over 
on the wires and interrupted service from 
Sunday morning until Monday morning. 

In still another instance the animals 
built a dam on the stream that supplies 
Philipsburg, Clearfield County, with wa- 
ter. The dam was blasted out with dyna- 
mite, but the animals built another, and 
(Continued on page 86) 
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ELBERT | 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 


«<«« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 
Burn wood. 








Open 


Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
| 60 pounds. 
Little fuel, much heat 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


“$12.0 





Closed 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 


F.O.B. Backus 
Minnesota 





SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 
Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


| B. F. ELBERT 


BACKUS, MINN. 











VARY IIR 


~~ Water- tight Construction 
~- Soft, Pliable Le ath ers 


Whether you pre- 
fer the famous Ike 
Walton moccasin 
type sole .... or 
the regular, hard 
sole of the : 
jal. . Russell boots 
are the lightest, 
driest, most com- 
fortable outdoor 
footwear you can buy. They are hand-sewed 
from the finest, close-grain Paris Veals with 
never-rip seams. Stubborn durability makes 
them the cheapest in the long run. Can be 
resoled many times. Made in any height. 
You’re stamping yourself a true sportsman 
when you wear Russell’s. Write for free 
catalog showing complete line 
of boots, pacs, slippers 
golf oxfords, etc. 











W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO, 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 





















POWER vs. DESIGN 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE 1931 contest for the British 

International or Harmsworth 

Trophy, emblematic of the world’s 

speed championship in power 
craft, has aroused more excited interest 
than any previous race in the history of 
the famous plaque. Each incident of the 
two heats—if the second start can be so 
classed—will be discussed for the next 
six months at every cross-roads store 
and on every yacht-club front porch and 
every other spot where opinions are aired. 
Pet theories will be advanced and stoutly 
defended, prejudices will be disguised as 
opinions, and when the subject has been 
relegated to occasional mention, every- 
body will have about 
the same opinions as 
when first he read the 
account of the famous 
fiasco. 

I, for one, take my 
hat off to Kaye Don 
and the men who have 
developed Miss En- 
gland I] from a man- 
killing conglomeration 
of radical experiments 
into a champion. She is 
the champion of the 
world today, regardless 
of her disqualification 
for beating the gun by 
more than five seconds, 
and in spite of the upset 
which eliminated her 
from the contest for the 
world’s speed _ trophy. 
Possession of the Brit- 
ish International 
Trophy is of little im- 
portance to the public 
compared with the dra- 
matic and_ technically 
valuable things which 
such contests provide. 

The Miss England II 
which carried Kaye Don through the first 
heat of the race at Detroit over that 
difficult course at the astonishing average 
speed of 89.913 miles an hour and at 
93.017 m.p.h. for a lap, is a far different 
boat in performance from the outfit which 
carried the immortal Segrave to his un- 
timely end on Lake Windermere in June 
of 1930. Yet, the same hull, the same 
engines, the same general plan of instal- 
lation and the same radical departures 
have been retained. It is almost a 
certainty—although no exact data is avail- 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to” supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











able for obvious reasons—that the angle 
of her underbody planes have _ been 
changed. That is evident by the difference 
of the angle at which she rides in speed. 
When Segrave drove to his death, the 
boat planed down so that the bow seemed 
too low. At Detroit she ran with bow 


higher, and with a steadiness in all move- 
ments which she did not at first possess. 
Motion pictures of the boat in speed, some 





This 76-foot yacht uses crude oil for fuel, electricity in the galley, and with- 
out fire hazards herself, carries fire extinguishing equipment for other boats 


months prior to her performance at De- 
troit, showed her fairly wobbling down 
the straightaways in a manner which made 
her seem, as she probably was at that time, 
as dangerous a boat as ever. 

When she made her record runs at 
Buenos Aires in early April of this year, 
a German magazine representative on the 
spot reported that in those two one-mile 
runs she burnt out an exhaust line. And 
she was towed out to the course, as well as 
away from it, at that. 

Such tenderness on the part of the great 
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speed demon keenly disappointed a lot of 
us who are avowed disciples of consistency 
in a motor boat, whether racing hull or 
everyday pleasure model. We had become 
too accustomed, perhaps, to the remark- 
ably uniform performances of Gar Wood’s 
long line of Miss Americas, which are, no 
one can deny, remarkable boats in all 
respects and rightfully champions year 
after year. 

It was, therefore, with much misgiving, 
that many of us anticipated the appear- 
ance of Miss England II on the difficult 
course at Detroit. We had heard rumors 











of how long she was worked on at Lake — 
Garda this year. Even when she stepped Engl 
a new time-trial mark over 110 miles an ae 
hour, we didn’t change opinion. We won- eg 
dered what she burnt out that time. We vith 
didn’t wake up to the fact that she was be- pack 
ing developed just as feat 
was her sister boat, Miss \G 

England I, under the aa - 
leadership of Segrave. peng 

When Segrave whecl 
brought his first Miss t = 
England to this country phn 

for the match race with wile 
Gar Wood a couple of aie 

winters ago, she was dete 
widely reported as being hak 
unseaworthy. It is a is the 
known fact that even add i 
the doughty Segrave, 2 dd 

himself, who had been Bart 
one of her designers, re = 

was almost in despair ar 

that she would not make rin ty 

a showing in keeping "ee 
with expectations. his “ 
AR WOOD gave mys 
him aid and ad- 7 his 
vice, however, and be- told b 

tween the two world the T 
sportsmen a delightful athe 

personal good will de | pata 

veloped. Largely, or at f yal 

least, somewhat, through Es m 
Wood's aid, Segrave got of t ) 

Miss England I stepping aa 
well, and they held the race in which the . 
British boat, although much slower than ‘ 
the champion, Miss America VII, won the aunts 
match on points. In this race she was driv- the lis 
en by a propeller of Gar Wood's design that 
for the Miss Americas, which the Speed curve 
King had himself obtained for her. to the 
It was not, however, until Miss Eng- the § 
land I appeared at Venice, half a yeaf perfor 
later, that she was coming into top form expect 
and showing a speed that nobody over The 
here guessed she had. Perhaps it is a trait occur: 








of our American character to under-value from 
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competitors, although thousands of our 
people cherish ridiculously provincial and 
adoring attitudes toward foreign things 
abroad and those imported here—from 
nobles and castles to woolens and _ lec- 
turers. 

Anyhow, Segrave and his group oi 
associates proceeded to make Miss En- 
gland 1 equal in speed the current world’s 
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An outboard motor and bracket make a 
good emergency power plant 


record held by Gar Wood. Even when he 
raised it from 92.8 to 93.123 m.p.h., Miss 
England I followed with another tie. This 
naturally excited widespread anticipation 
of a race between Wood and Segrave, 
with new and faster boats, an event pre- 
vented by the death of Segrave in his 
first real tests of Miss England II. 

Many Americans, including myself, 
were so shocked by Segrave’s death, that 
they took a real antipathy toward the boat 
which killed him. We loved to pick her 
to pieces, although, in the same breath, 
devoutly wishing the British would de- 
velop a boat capable of giving us a real 
international contest. The known aspira- 
tion of British engineers to take the motor- 
boat speed championship, as well as that 
in the automobile and airplane branches, 
added to our expectations. The appearance 
and debacle of Estelle V, Miss Marian 
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Barbara Carstairs’ last boat, undoubtedly | 
laster than Wood's boats, although with | 
laulty installation, only whetted the desire | 


jor a real contest later. 


Gar Wood received scant sympathy for | 


his handicap of smaller, lower-powered 


motors, and the lack of government sup- | 
port in his defense of the trophy. Many | 


ct his friends in all parts of the country 
told him they would like to see him lose 
the Trophy to the British because it had 
stayed in one place too long. And year 
alter year the challenge boats failed to 
show up well, with the single exception of 
Estelle 1’, a magnificent replica in design 
ot the Miss Americas. 


HE race this year had most of us 
wondering on what part of the race 
course Miss England II would again take 
the lives of her drivers. Bets were placed 
that she would turn turtle on the sharp 
curve of the course. Other bets were made 
to the effect that she would not finish 
the first heat. Her temperamental past 
performances certainly warranted these 
expectations. 
Then the unexpected and_ thrilling 
Sccurs! Don drives her like an arrow 
‘rom the bow. She streaks it around the 
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«yin price-- 
Bid.-in power 
ability-“satisfaction 


HUNDREDS of duck hunters are buying the 
Lightweight this season. Never before has 
so small a price bought comparable power, 
smoothness, quiet operation, quality in every 
detail. Never before has a motor so complete- 
ly met the needs of the average sportsman. 


The Lightweight starts instantly on frostiest 
dawns; cuts to a fraction the running time to 
distant blinds. Light and compact for conven. 
ient carrying and stowage — weighs only 38 
pounds. Develops 4 h. p. — sufficient for 10 
mile speed on full size, easy lined boats. 


$125 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Get one now for better shooting this fall, for dependable 
service and better sport for years to come. Go today to your 
Elto dealer. Catalog free on request. ELTO DIVISION, 
Outboard Motors Corp,, 3151 N. 27th St., Milwaukee. 


SPECIAL 








SPEEDSTER QUAD 
A powerful, speedy Fastest, most powerful 
runal and utility runabout bi, 
motor at an extremely motor. 4cylinder, 40 
low price. Deve 12 . With electric 


H. P. at 4000 R. P. M. 
Drives runabouts up 
to 25 miles an hour. 
Easy to start, sturdy, 
dependable. Price, 
$170.00. 


starter can be fitted with 
complete rempte control, 
operated easily as a motor 
car. Price, $375.00, with 
electric starter, 
$445.00. 


BFP and its on! 


NewZIP-ON 
on 


BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 








OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted—Names of men desiring steady 
outdoor government jobs; $1,700-$2,400 














year; vacation. Patrol parks; protect Sportsmen's Jacket 
game. Write immediately. | me way 
te 3 Designed especially for hunters, 
DELMAR INSTITUTE . Rehormen. campers. ete., has full- 
. e tener. 
Dept. A-42 Denver, Colo. tke material - ives warmth with 
| 5 a a mt ty Sur Soennems 
We have Papier Mache Manikins} CE en eens erable stitched threaghout. 
. Patented elastic waistband. ice 
for any size deer head you may; jf of tan, forest- green, e- gray 


DIRECT TO YOU AT WHOLESALE 
Only our s ‘ial Gosehto-wares, pian 

rmits the. low price of $3.45. 

ye’ sizes--$2.95. Sent Postpaid. 
Simply give chest measurement,sieceve- 
, and color desired. Coat wil! be 
mailed C. O. D. You pay postman. 


R KNITTING MILLS 
era + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


wish to mount. Right turns, left) 








turns, straights, and regulars.| 
Send for our chart catalog today 


PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO. 
Reading, Mich. 














ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 
port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 years. Sold world over. 
Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 

ACME BOAT CO., I! Second St., Miamisburg, Ohie 


DAN KIDNEY é& SONS, INC. 
West De Pere, Wis., Dept. “C” 
Builders of famous Green Bay Hunting Boat 
Send for 1931 Circular 
_Chicago Agent: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 $. Wabash Ave. 


There's Ducks for You—witha “KALAMAZOO” 


Bring home your limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’’—the folding, puncture-proof 
duck boat. Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 
where. Check as baggage, carry by hand or auto. Up or down in a jiffy. 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. 691 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information. Bound in cloth. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Frevp & Stream. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
. copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$600), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Here is 
a book 
that will 
save you 
many dis- How To HUNT 
int- Ducks, Geese, Quail, 
appoint Goon 7 
ments and || s2see=srus 
increase oo 
- ASKINS, CROSSMAN, HOLLAND, 
your skill CunTis, BUCKINGHAM 
One of Vv os —~ al 
and we a 

















enjoyment. 


mation of the 
helpfulness by 9 of 
a’s foremost experts. 


128 pages of authoritative infor 


greatest practical 
Ameri 
NASH BUCKINGHAM, PAUL CURTIS, 
Cc. T. HAMILTON, RAY HOLLAND, 
CHARLES ASKINS, E. C. CROSSMAN, 
DON SHAFER, EDWARD MORFORD 
and SIDNEY HARRIS 


tell you how to hunt ducks, geese, blue quail, 


hob-white, grouse, woodcock and wild turkey 
Invaluable chapter on duck guns and loads 
50 CENTS 
A COPY 


Not many left. Send your order now 

















CUSTOM TANNER 
All kinds of animal hides 
and skins tanned and 
made into scarfs, i 
and men’s coats 
ets, fur rugs, ete. Expert 
workmanship and reason 
able prices on either 
single skins or quantity 
lots. Deer heads mounted. 


WwW. W. WEAVER 
Tanner & Dresser 
Reading. Mich. 











five-mile course, running like the cham- 
pion that she now is. She leaves the de- 
fending boats far astern, and the crowds 
go wild over her showing. She is recog- 
nized as the undeniable champion in the 
unlimited-power class. Reams of newsprint 
are written on her performance that first 
day, and excitement is at fever heat for 
the final act of the drama. 

The public forgot she was not our own 
in their enthusiasm. Perhaps the public 
had grown a bit tired of the same results 


Three famous racing boats, Miss California (151 class), 
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Miss England ITI into the fastest boat jy 
the world and rendered her capable ¢{ 
participating in gruelling competition 
against the most successful of sportsmen 
on his own home course. Some of the 
radical departures embodied in her wil] 
probably prove of value to motor boating, 
Others will not. Her hull is far too lightly 
built and far from being in a class, jn 
design or strength, with the defenders, 


which were barely slower with half the 
power? When this point is considered, the 





Blue Streak IV (outboard) 


and Californian (Gold Cup Challenger) ready for shipping across the continent 


at all Harmsworth races, year after year. 
An unbeatable champion in motor boat- 
ing, in time, has a depressing effect upon 
the sport. ‘And yet it is his right to 
defend. 

There has been, however, in this country 
for the past two or more ‘seasons, a 
growing feeling that the race should be 
boat-for-boat. That is, when there is a 
single challenger, there should also be a 
single defender. It is thus in the defense 
of the America’s Cup in sailing craft. It 
was so when Epinard, the famous French 
turf champion came here to race the 
American horse, Zev. However, the rule 
which allows the defending nation three 
boats was of British origin. 

It is not the province “of this depart- 
ment to rule on the points at issue be- 
tween the adherents of the two drivers, 
either as to the refusal of the challenger 
to allow Wood 45 minutes in which to 
mend a leaking tank or the strategy of 
Wood in tricking his faster opponent over 
the line for disqualification, while his 
second-place boat raced on. Both are 
points of personal ethics, and our attitudes 
toward such’ matters are based upon our 
own sense of right and wrong, courtesy, 
sportsmanship and technical rights in com- 
petition. What is the courteous thing to 
do? What is the sportsmanly thing to do? 
What is the wise thing to do? All are 
questions which each man answers for 
himself. What his technical rights are in 
matters not covered by the rules—is also 
a huge and involved question over which 
legal heads grow grey in all sports. As to 
how far one can or should go in taking 
advantage of his opponent’s helplessness, 
or lack of judgment, is a question to 
which there are as many answers 
answerers. Certainly all will agree that it 
is a pity that the fine spirit of considera- 
tion which obtained between Wood and 
Segrave in Miami in 1929 could not have 
governed at Detroit in 1931. 

But the main facts of the contest stand 
out: The British actually did develop 


as 





3ritish boat is outclassed as much as are 
her opponents in comparative power. Her 
engines are the finest gasoline racing 
machines in the world, which have ushered 
in a new epoch in motor speed contests 
in the air and on the water. As a technical 
achievement, J/iss England IT is a monv- 
ment to the persistence in the British 
character and an object of admiration to 
all persons interested in the science of 
marine propulsion. 


HERE’S A LAUGH 
ADE, “RED” WOODWORTH, 


all-American football star of North- 
western University, is one of the best 
amateur outboard pilots in the country. 
At Marietta, Ohio, last year, “Red” 
found himself aw arded an electric flat-iron 
as a prize. Since then he has won an iron- 
ing board and a ton of coal. 

Whether or not “Red” has domestic 
ambitions is not known, but it is unre- 
liably reported that he has received many 
gushing pink notes from blonde spectators 
of the fairer, but weaker, sex. 


A NEW CLASS-A RECORD 


HAT fast-climbing Class A_ speed 

mark has been broken again. Edward 
Hauptner of the Long Island Associated 
Racing Squadrons, who has been a con 
sistent winner in Eastern waters in Class 
B contests, entered Class A recently and 
drove his Baby Minneford to win at Ab 
bany in a new mark of 35.006 miles a 
hour. He broke the former record by prat- 
tically a mile an hour, which is an appre 
ciable margin at that speed. 

The two heats of the race were held 
on different days, and the first day the 
water was so rough that it was seriously 
considered postponing all the conta 
until the morrow. In such water Co 
tions, Hauptner drove to win at ion 
32 miles an hour, and on the following 
day, with good water conditions, he wo 
easily at record speed. He was so far out 
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Do you want 
duck shooting 
stopped??? 


. a 

Read the article beginning on Page 22. 
Unless adequate breeding grounds are 
provided for them, you are very apt to 
see ducks and geese protected the year 
round, as plover and curlew are. A few 
years ago there were “unlimited num- 
bers” of those great game birds too. 


The article tells you about the one sure 
way to provide the breeding grounds. 
If you will help us put this into effect 
it will mean for you and your children, 
and their children for generations to 
come, plenty of 


DUCKS FOR 
A DOLLAR 


It will undoubtedly take effort. There will 
undoubtedly be opposition, as there was 
before. But many who opposed this plan before 
have changed their minds and have already 
assured us of their support this time. We 
know that we can win this time if we have 
the evidence to show Congressmen that the 
sportsmen of the country are with us. We 
are gathering this evidence in many ways. 
One is by getting votes from month to 
month from our readers. 


In the December issue 


we will publish the vote that we called for 
in our October issue, on the question of 
short season vs. completely closed season, 


In the January issue 


we will publish the vote 
in this (November) issue. 
signed the ballot on page 22 


that we call for 
If you haven't 
do it NOW. 


In every one of the next six issues 


Gere will be articles, reports and, quite 
likely, more ballots. We beg every one of 
you to follow these issues closely. It is of 
the utmost importance that you keep ac- 
curately posted and send us your votes 
when we ask for them. If you are not a 
subscriber, give your newsdealer NOW a 
definite order to save you a copy each month 
or the next six months. By that time, we 
believe, the campaign will be over and won. 
Or, to make it still easier and save a little 
too, put a dollar bill in an envelope with 
this coupon and mail it today. 


Fievp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
cl am not a subscriber. For the dollar en- 
Osed put me down for a 6 months’ sub- 


Ss 
Eeotien beginning with your December 




















in front of all competitors that, on the 
last half of the second lap, he cut down 
his motor to three-quarters throttle, and 
yet lowered the mark on the 5 miles. 

Hauptner estimates that his outfit ought 
to travel about 38 miles an hour over a 
measured mile in time trials. Weather 
conditions at Albany were such on the 
following day as to preclude such trials, 
however. Hauptner’s motor, a new one 
which has not yet reached its peak of 
power, was turning about 5,400 r.p.m. at 
full throttle in the contest. 

Hauptner himself weighs 170 pounds. 
His motor weighs 65 pounds and his hull 
weighs exactly 105 pounds, a total weight 
of 340 pounds for the outfit. His skill as 
an experiénced and daring driver also 
contributed to the time he made on the 
course. The hull is a step hydroplane, 8 
feet, 6 inches long, and it rides on a re- 
markably small wetted surface. 


WHEN THE MOTOR WARMS UP 
your motor runs warm, think of your 


F 7 
I intake. It may have picked up some- 
thing floating in the water and the suc- 
tion may be holding this obstruction 
against the screen. Or it may have broken 
up the foreign body a bit and sucked par- 
ticles of it into the cooling system. Have a 
look here first. Then check up to make 
sure that by no chance have you been 
driving the motor with spark retarded. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ONLY IN NAVIGABLE WATERWAYS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Please advise me concerning the government 
regulations on running power boats on inland 
lakes—specifically Bagnell Lake, recently form- 
ed in Missouri. I have been told that one must 


| be a licensed pilot to run a motor boat of over 


16 feet in length or to carry passengers for hire 
in any motor boat. Is this true and what quali- 
fications are required and what kind of examin- 
ation must be passed to obtain such a license? 
Would such regulations apply to a _ privately- 
owned small work boat? To what government 
department should one write to obtain further 


information along these lines? 


Cart C. Patterson. 

informed as 
these pertain 
inland lakes. 


Ans.—You have been 
to the Federal regulations, 
only to navigable waterways, not 
However, many state and local governments 
adopt the Federal requirements, and as motor 
boats increase in use everywhere, there is a 
more frequent tendency to do this, as the Federal 
regulations are essentially sane and sensible. 

Write to the Bureau of Steamboat Inspection, 
Department of Commerce, for pilot rules and 
Circular Number 236, which contain the data 
you are seeking. Inquiry among motor boatmen, 


correctly 
but 


as to possible local regulations, will enlighten 
you on what, if any, regulations are in force 
by local authorities. 


Motor Boat Epiror. 


NOT OFTEN MET WITH 


Motor Boat Epiror: 


I recently purchased a canoe bracket with 
an outboard motor for the purpose of using 
same on my 18-foot canoe. It is quite a disap- 


go a short distance 
cavitate and it would 
motor and start all 


pointment, as I could only 
when the propeller would 
be necessary to stop the 
over. 
Can the cause of this? 


F. V. Ricu. 


you tell me what is 


Ans.—I wonder if the trouble with your 
propeller is not that you might have shifted 
your weight and the blades be suddenly working 
in too little water. Or if the power doesn’t get 
the boat up after a while, thereby achieving the 
same result. 

It 1s a most unusual case, I assure you, I 
have consulted experts, and they say that it is 
either this, or that the propeller is out of line, the 
power application is too far forward, the angle 
of the motor should be varied, and that you 
should place more weight aft in your boat. All 
of them seem to tend toward the belief that the 
propeller is working in too little water—should 
be deeper into the drink, in other words. 

Weight disposition is an important element in 
motor boat performance in all models, large and 
small, and I am wondering if some experiment- 
ing along this line wouldn't help. 


Motor Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
































WINDBREAKER 


7 at the weather when you wane 4 Windbrosher « wind, 


cold, damp arizzle won’ t bother you. Approved and worn 
bv leading sportsmen, closely knitted “teecy lined 
moleskin is 4 pliable. warm, withstands hardest usage. 


Ask your dealer to show you genuine Si 
Shirts and Jackets If he doesn't carry 
below witn cash or C. O. D. instructions. 

FOUR POPULAR STYLES 


630Z.-Forest Green Moleskin Talon Fastener Shirt; 


al Windbreaker 
m send coupon 


other colors Mapie and Blue $3.75 
630S--Forest Green Moleskin Shirt, ‘Button Style; 
other colors Maple and Blu: - $3.25 
613B--Forest Green Moleskin ion, Talon Separat- 
ing Fastener, knittea band; other color Blue $4.75 
ou Trt y Green Moleskin Button Blouse, 
d Collar. Cuffs and Band $4.50 


Write for FREE illustrated folder. 





JOHN RISSMAN & SON, Signal Shirt Division, 
843 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

My dealer doesn’t carry the Windbreaker. 

His name is 


Send me postpaid No........ see 
Send C. O. D. for $.. 


Enclosed is M. O., Draft, 

















it 
LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 


TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for Sum- 
mer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
575 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WIRAKE, $13 to $80 
BINOCULAR Pocket Prism 
Binoculars 
Are fast replac ing larger types. 3% 














to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
earry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 

7 power 5 oz. vest pocket mon- 
oculars $9.50 


J. ALDEN LORING 
Box 17, O-we-go, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


RANGERS 


Park Rangers $125-200 month 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol 
Permanent. Get details immediately 
RAYSON INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-11 Denver, Colo. 























PELTS 
with 
GIBBS 


Trigger” TRAPS 


They HOLD what they CATCH; get the 
WHOLE PELT not just the feet. 4 Big 
Reasons why ‘‘Two Triggers’’ are heat 
for Muskrat, Mink, etc; positively prevent 
“wring-offs’’; do not have to be set to 
drown; guaranteed against spring. break- 
iy donot injure furs. 60c 

. $6.50 doz. postpaid, 





Gibbs “Single Grip’’ Traps 

are best and lowest priced traps on 

the market. Light weight, compact 
—easy to place and conceal. At 
dealers’ or sent direct, postpaid. 

No. 1—Mink, Muskrat, ete. . . 15¢ each; 


1% —Skunk, Possum, ete. . 3e¢ each; 
2—Coon, Fox, etc . 40¢ each; 


$1.65 doz, 
$3.00 doz. 
$4.40 doz. 





Other Sizes ‘Available 


Gibbs Humane 

Trapping Capsules 
make Gibbs ‘‘Single Grip’’ Traps as effective for 
large animals as ‘“Two Triggers’’ are for small ones. 
Simply tie to the loose jaw of the trap. Practical, 
adaptable, efficient and safe to use. Takes STINK out 
of SKUNK trapping. Is NOT a poison bait and CAN- 
NOT be so used. No. 1 Size for Skunk, Fox, Wood- 
chuck, ete. 75c Doz. Express Collect. Prepaid when 
ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more. 





Send for TRAP BOOK and Sample Trap Tag FREE 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. N-4, Chester, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the Most Improved Line of Game Traps 
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HOW VALUABLE IS THE 
BEAVER? 


(Continued from page 81) 


again it was blown up. When the beavers 
constructed a third dam, it was decided to 
trap them. 

Because of all these things, it was neces- 
sary, and is still necessary in many places 
for that matter, to trap the animals 
and release them in other sections. Hun- 
dreds of them have already been trapped. 
This method of removing the creatures, 
while effective, is necessarily slow. I once 
read an item in a New Jersey newspaper 
which said it was next to impossible to 
trap beavers alive. How utterly misin- 
formed the writer of that statement was! 

The trap used so successfully in Penn- 
sylvania is known as the Bailey trap, and 
was originally invented by Vernon Bailey, 
Chief Field Naturalist of the Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. It is a cage 
trap constructed on the general plan of a 
steel trap, the sides being covered with 
wire or chain mesh which close over the 
beavers. The trigger, which must stand 
upright in the center of the trap, is sprung 


| when the beaver swims against it. A slight 


pressure from any side is all that is 
needed. A number of improvements were 
made on the original Bailey trap by trap- 
ping experts of the Game ‘Commission. 


N placing a trap for beavers, care should 
be used so that the water is neither 
too shallow nor too deep. If set in the 
middle of a beaver canal, about ten or 
twelve inches under water and with the 
top of the trigger about an inch below 


| the surface, the beaver will most certainly 


be caught as he swims over. It is not diffi- 


| cult to remove a beaver from the trap, as 


Ste s of Denver will send Big Illus- 
ne Book FREE. Tells how and when 
Muskrats, Skunks 


ing Rules, ete. 
season -- prices 


stretchers sods sells a Traps. Animal! Baits, cur 


irect to a 
Geksams ens fal fb. 1 


thre — 
ENVER Te thee ft; 


ba" sashes for all Western Tra 
mnt for Bi 
Market 


et TREE 


E.A. 


505 Stephens Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado 


don’t WORRY 


Why 








put up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry? 
Try a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance permits 
the opening to close, 
yet holds rupture secure- 
ly, comfortably—day and night. Thousands re- 





port amazing results. Light, neat-fitting. No 
hard pads, metal girdle or parts to chafe or 
gouge. Patented in U. S. and 13 foreign coun- | 
tries. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A| 
PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. Free | 
book on Rupture and convincing facts mailed | 
postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 

Brooks Appliance Co., I65F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


TROPHIES: 
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they are not vicious creatures and can be 
taken out by the tail, or a large gunny 
sack may be slipped over their heads and 
bodies while in the trap. 

Sometimes other creatures are caught in 
the beaver traps. Mr. VanCleve once told 
me that he caught alive in traps set for 
beavers such creatures as a canvasback 
duck, a domestic goose, a large sucker, 
one barred owl, many muskrats, a large 
wharf rat and a 26-inch brown trout, 
which, he said, he hated to let go. 

A large female beaver caught during 
the summer of 1930 produced six living 
young the day following, an indication 
that the trap causes no injury to the 
creatures. Incidentally, the six young 
beavers were brought to the Harrisburg 
Office of the Commission, where they 
crawled about the floors for a while, 
causing much excitement and _ interest 
among the employees. They weighed only 
about a pound apiece, and their eyes were 
open and the teeth of their lower jaw 
almost fully formed. 

It might be well to mention here that 
there have been differences of opinion 
among authorities concerning the condi- 
tion of young beavers when born. Some 
claim that the eyes are not open and that 
the creatures are helpless for several days. 
That the eyes are open and the lower teeth 
through at birth was further substantiated 
by observing a pregnant female which had 
been caught in a trap and subsequently 
placed in a small pond near the home of 
one of our Game Refuge Keepers for 
observation. The pond was enclosed with 
poultry wire. Within was built a house of 
pine boards, four feet square and four feet 
high with a nest box inside. The house 


| was arranged with an under-water en- 


Taxidermist 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 5 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eves, 
scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


trance and with a door at the back for 
making suitable observations. 

During the early morning of May 8, 
1928, six baby beavers were born, with 
eyes open and two lower front teeth out 
full length, and the two upper front teeth 


just starting to protrude through the 
gums. On May IlIth these little balls of 
fur weighed about a pound each and were 
observed at the entrance to the house. 

Beavers exhibit the most remarkable 
engineering skill. Their dams and houses 
are undisputed monuments to their pains- 
taking efforts. Dams that have been torn 
out by man because they interfered in 
some way or another with his plans have 
been rebuilt again and again. Beavers 
work chiefly at night, and the person who 
approaches a dam at eventide is often re- 
warded by seeing some of the colony 
swimming about. Sometimes they become 
frightened, and a tail will slap the water 
as a signal for the colony to dive. The 
beaver’s tail is broad, flat and hairless, 

Mr. VanCleve tells of a certain pond 
about the edges of which were ten or 
twelve burrows dug back in the bank 
under the roots of trees and stumps for a 
distance of twenty or thirty feet. These 
were connected by cross burrows, and 
there were holes dug at right angles with 
the burrows just deep enough for a beaver 
to slip in and hide so securely that the 
finding or even the touching of one of 
them with a pole was very difficult. Later 
a dog was used to locate them by scent. 

Beavers’ houses of various sizes have 
been found and examined from time to 
time. These houses are built either along 
the bank or on an island in the pond. 
With the erection of the dam the stream 
bank is submerged and the house is built 
upon an elevated portion of the bottom. 
For protection, the entrance to the house 
is always well beneath water-level. The 
nest is above water-level. 

We have only one record of a three- 
story house being found, although a num- 
ber of two-story dwellings have been 
located. This three-story house was lo- 
cated by Mr. VanCleve. It was almost 
perfectly conical in shape, about twenty 





HERE are two stories in 

December that big-game hunt- 
ers should not miss. “SEARCH- 
ING THE SNOW SCREENS,” 
by W. Dustin White, deals with 
white-tailed deer; “SOME- 
TIMES IT’S LUCKY TO 
MISS,” by Grancel Fitz, is the 
story of an elk hunt. 











feet through at the surface of the water 
and eight feet high. Upon opening it, a 
nice roomy compartment was found near 
the top, with a winding passage leading 
down more than half-way around the 
house into the first-floor compartment and 
thence to the water. There was a branch 
passage leading from this circular stair- 
case into the second or middle compart- 
ment. The foundation of this house was 
also crisscrossed with burrows. Twelve 
beavers were living in this conical mass 
of sticks, roots, grasses and mud, all of 
which were trapped alive and removed to 
another location. 

There have been differences of opinion 
concerning the gestation period of beavers. 
Seton gives it at thrée months, the mating 
season beginning about February and the 
young being born in late April or May. 
Young are anywhere from three to six 
in number, although the number observ 
about our colonies has usually been five. 

Mr. VanCleve told me of his observa- 
tion of a house in June when it was pos 
sible to hear the little beavers chuckling 
and complaining. It was evening, and the 
old female came out to feed. Upon sight- 
ing visitors, however, she a so m 
fuss that Mr. VanCleve and his com- 
panions lined up near by to see W t 
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“We showed to 800 
People and We 
Cleared $100” 


“We did not intend it as a money 
making proposition, but are more 
than pleased with the returns. 
Have saa heard anything but fa- 
vorable comment concerning the 
pictures.”” The aynesboro Fish 
and Game Protective Assn. 


Every kind of men’s club and as- 
sociation has found these pictures 
wonderful entertainment. They 
draw big crowds and they put 
money in the treasury. 


Your club should have 
the same experi- 
ence with 


Field 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from 
showing the taking of every kind 
of American game and game fish 
by some of the most expert hunt- 
ers and anglers who have ever 
lived. No matter where you live 
you will find among these reels 
many which show the kind of 
hunting and fishing found in your 
section. There are 


14 Fishing Pictures 
9 Duck Shooting Pictures 


14 Hunting Pictures 


PICTURES COST CLUB 
NOTHING 


Not a cent comes out of your 
treasury. These pictures really 
help you keep your club together 
making every member more en- 
thusiastic about it. They are the 
finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a 
library of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures, owned outright, will afford 
you endless hours of enjoyment 
The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 


Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 


These are Firtp & Stream pic- 
tures reduced to 16 mm. size for 
home use. 100 ft. reels, $10 each 
if ordered immediately. 400 ft. 
reels of other subjects, $30. 











Send this coupon NOW 


Pirip & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about 
your pictures, terms, etc 
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would happen. There were two houses in 
the pond. After waiting for a few minutes 
the old mother rose with something in 
her mouth and swam toward the second 
house, diving about ten feet from it. 
Coming back, she repeated the same tac- 
tics, and this time the observers noted that 
she was carry ing a baby beaver in her 
mouth, holding it by the left side, ap- 
parently about the middle. The cries of 
the young could be heard in both houses 
until the mother had transported all the 
young to the second house. 

In his paper on the beaver, Mr. Van- 
Cleve writes about this particular mother 
and her young: “I spent many evenings 
with this old lady and named her Bess. I 
had a certain place where I could lie on 
the bank at the water’s edge, and after 
a time she acted as though she expected 
to find me there, as she would swim up 
to within two feet of my face and wiggle 
her nose and seem very much interested. 
Often she would splash water over me, but 
she later quit that and seemed to welcome 
me. She would swim up and look me over, 
and then dive down and get a fresh limb 
of aspen or birch, a supply of which she 
seemed always to have stored under water. 


AKING it to the same spot, on a lit- 
tle gravel bar about thirty feet from 
my position, she would proceed to eat her 
supper. I have frequently gone to this dam 
in the evening about sundown, lain down in 
the usual place, and called gently “Come 
on, Bess; come on out,” and in a few min- 
utes she would appear. Sometimes she 
would swim under water to the lower end 
of the pool, come to the surface and swim 
quietly up tome, appearing much interested 
in my conversation. Sometimes she would 
bring the young out. I have never heard 
an old female make an audible sound, 
but they seem to have some way of letting 
the young know when the coast is clear.” 
The chief food of the beaver is aspen 
and poplar. Observations about our dams 
have shown that they eat willow and cer- 
tain varieties of birch, black alder, and 
wild cherry. When these are exhausted, 
they peel the bark of such trees as the 
white oak, pine and hemlock. They have 
been known to cut down apple trees, the 
bark of which they sometimes ate. They 
also ate the apples in some instances, al- 
though it can not be said they cut the trees 
especially for the fruit, for often the trees 
contained no fruit. For the most part, 
trees preferred by beaver are not com- 
mercially valuable. 

The weight of beavers in Pennsylvania, 
based on animals which we have had in 
captivity, has ranged anywhere from forty 
to sixty pounds. The heaviest animal 
weighed sixty-six pounds, a large female. 

There is considerable question as to 
what proportions the beaver tribe in Penn- 
sylvania should be permitted to increase. 
They have a splendid fur value; so na- 
turally there must be taken into considera- 
tion the future possibility of disposing of 
surplus animals. This is a question which 
may have to be settled in the near future, 
provided the creatures continue to in- 
crease and spread. So far there has been 
no open season on them, and no trapping 
has been permitted except by expert em- 
ployees of the Game Commission. 

There is a surprisingly large number 
of tourists all over the United States who 
make it a point, while traveling through 
Pennsylvania, to visit the beaver dams 
wherever they are easily accessible, and 
many can be reached by excellent roads. 
These dams are properly posted so that 
there is not much danger of molestation 
by curious individuals. We hope to have 
these interesting creatures with us always, 
and so long as they can be controlled 
properly they will be given protection. 


GET AWAY in your car, far into the wilds: leave 
behind all fear of ditches, snow and mud; get there 
easily, quickly . . . with the new “Anchor” Auto 
Puller. When your car gets stuck in the bad road 
. one man can pull it out in a jiffy. 

Sturdy, powerful, compact, simple to use. Includes 
12 ft. of forged chain, 48 ft. of flexible wire rope... 
gives a 6o-foot reach. Packed complete in canvas 
sack, 9” by 14” by 3”... weighs only 19 pounds. 
Carry it under seat or in tool box . .. it's there 
when you need it. 

Only $9.85 complete delivered in United States, 
east of Mississippi River; $10.75, west. Prices else- 
where on request. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
or mailed C.O.D. Order your “Anchor” Auto- 
Puller today, and go where others don't dare follow. 
Handy for any pulling job. Circular free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


EDELBLUTE MANUFACTURING CO. 


835 Oliver Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Since 1920 Mfrs. of Industrial Pulling Equipment 
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Before starting, decide who will mount your 
prized trophies—ali you will have to preserve 
memories of your trip. Jonas’ master crafts- 
manship costs no more—often less. savestiens. 
Write today for Field Guide and Catalog FREE 


1021 eS Denver, 
Broadway, Colo. 





———_ ——— 
GAME HEAD FORMS 

My perfect mannikins will help you get pro- 
fessional results. You can mount your own and 
friends’ trophies and turn spare time into cash. 
Send for list and prices of papier-maché forms, 
eyes, etc. 
Fly tiers—I can save you money on hooks of 
all grades and all materials. 
Free instructions to amateurs who buy their 
supplies from us. 














PAUL H. YOUNG, 8065 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 
S. ENGINEERS 
MARCHING COMPASS 


— 
| 
$24.00 Value for 


+ Genuine Creagh-Osborne Army March- 
ing Compass; MARK V11 MODEL D. 
Made by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Floating Dial; Focusing Eyepiece; 
Lined Saddle Leather Belt Case. (NONE 
C.0.D., NO CATALOGS.) Price $2.00. 

D-RIDGE SALES 


woo 
67 Fourth St. Wood-Ridge, N. J. 








or any member of your family 
would like a gift of Stemmler’s 


= ere 


E “STEMMLER rR CO. 0. Queens Village, LY, 
Send 4c. for New Catalog “PF” 
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treeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FieLp aNp STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 











for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
F 


EED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure seratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
log eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full » 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remeptrs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Dept. 4 






Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 


501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
White Collies 
mete ees Wem 


White Collies bring 
watchfuiress and 








DUCATED DOGS 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained 
for hunting, guarding, utility and companion- 
ship, consisting of airedales, cocker-spaniels, 
terriers, beagles, harriers, coonhounds, shep- 
herds, Also classy pure-bred puppies. All dogs 
sold on trial. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRue, Ohio 














WHITE COLLIE 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 


gent. Low prices. Illustrated 

Circulars free 

COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


—— 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
on Wilmington Pike, Route 122 
EUREKA KENNELS 
West Chester, Penna. 








Box 358-S 

















SPRINGER SPANIELS AND THEIR WORK 
By Freeman Lloyd 


F ALL varieties of sporting spaniels 

throughout the world, there can be 

no shadow of a doubt that, as gun 
dogs, the springers are the best all-round 
spaniels of the present day. The springer 
is no new fancy in the kennels of the 
sportsman. As a matter of fact, this spaniel 
has existed through the long ages; he is 
described fairly and well in the oldest 
works on hunting. 

His attainments now are just the same 
as those he possessed hundreds of years 
ago. The “tawny” and white spaniel has 
been the helpmate of man through the 
long and misty past. It always has ap- 
peared to me that their beautiful disposi- 
tions, and their disinclinations to fight or 
be cross with anybody, might be traceable 
to their long—very long—and close asso- 
ciations with men, who have looked upon 
their dogs in a spirit that surely meant 
more than the ordinary everyday friend- 
ships. 

The springer spaniel is a born hunter. 
He is a spaniel which soon becomes ac- 
quainted with the value of his olfactory 
powers and, forthwith, or, at an age of 
seven or eight months, he will begin to 


hunt with much enthusiasm. No dog is 
more frequently portrayed in the older 
paintings than the liver-and-white and the 
red- or orange-and-white spaniels. No one 
in New York should miss inspecting the 
old pictures and prints of sporting sub- 
jects in which the springer spaniels figure. 
These may be found in sporting-print shops. 

The sporting artists of old enjoyed the 
delight of placing the man, his gun and 
his spaniel together in the field. That 
represented the tout ensemble of the 
sportsman’s surroundings in those far-off 
days, before the gun and the smadl leaden 
pellets now designated as “shot” were 
used by man to acquire for his larder the 
feathered and furred game that existed 
yesterday, even as it does to-day. 

Let us never forget that the spaniel— 
the hunting spaniel—is the base from 
which bird dogs, and some of the sport- 
ing water dogs sprang; that “springer” 
or “springing” spaniels was the old name 
given to these dogs. This designation was 
lost after dog shows came along in 
1859, to subsequently furnish a_ new 
pastime for the people of the world, and 
eventually provide a whole lot of valuable 


WILDFOWL SHOOTING IN THE YEAR 1850 
Highly typical springer spaniels of eighty years ago. This breed has always been employed as general- 


Lloyd Collection 


utility gun dogs 
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dogs for the usages of man in his various 
sports, pastimes and fancies 

“Springer” was used colloquially by 

3ritish sportsmen before the days of the 
Clumber, the Sussex and the field 
spaniels. The term “cocker” or woodcock 
spaniel is very likely as old, and nearly as 
general and common in its usage, as 
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age or “duty” to old families and large 
estates, is still customary. But in America 
such a procedure exists only in a few 
cases, the ordinary shooting man having 
no assistance for driving game to his gun 
save that furnished by his dog. 

For all-round sport in those parts 
where there is heavy brush, and where 





WAITING 
1930. 
same property. 


A scene at Fishers Island, N. Y., 


“springer”, the cocker spaniel being gen- 

erally of a smaller variety, but really be- 
longing to the same breed of spaniels as 
the springers. 

Moreover, from the smaller cockers 
there arrived the race or varieties of toy 
spaniels, especially those of the English 
and Dutch kinds. It is the custom even 
of to-day for the lady of the house to take 
a fancy to some “teeny-weeny” puppy in 
your sporting-spaniel kennel; a pretty lit- 
tle thing that ultimately becomes the pet 
of the household and in time luxuriates 
as the lap dog of the domicile. 

Thus it is that in the pictures of olden 
times, we see the men afield with their 
springer spaniels, while their ladies found 
time to sit for the great portrait painters 
who were always only too delighted to 
use the small spaniel lap dog for effect. A 
foil in the shape of a toy spaniel accen- 
tuated the beauty of the human subject. 
The little dog added charm and interest to 
the composition of the picture. “Love me, 
love my dog” was as true then as to-day. 

The springer spaniel is so named be- 
cause he was, is, and always will be used 
for “springing” game—flushing the feath- 
ered game which takes shelter in thick, 
heavy and highly difficult cover into which 
no dogs, save, perhaps, some of the terriers 
and all of the spaniels, will willingly enter 
to quest for birds or rabbits. 


HE spaniel “springs” the bird which 

will mostly rise or spring right off its 
feet, to take flight through the “roof” of 
the cover. The spaniel will drive the rab- 
bit, or other furred game, out of that nasty 
patch of undergrowth into which the setter 
or the pointer is often disinclined to enter. 
Let your spaniel be mute ; a noisy dog dis- 
turbs game. 

It is not the work of the setter or the 
pointer to negotiate this thick cover, even 
if either has the ambition to do so. It 
would be unbecoming, not to say exasper- 
ating, to the sportsman to have to go 
among the briars and dense growth to drive 
out the game that he often knows is there. 

It is true that human ‘ ‘beaters” are used 
to drive game out of covers in countries 
where tabor is cheap, and a certain vassal- 


FOR THE JUDGES 
This year’s field trials will be held October 20th to 24th, 


on the 


Sportsmen are invited 


ruffed grouse, pheasants, woodcock and 
rabbits are to be found, the springer and 
large cocker spaniels are the ideal dogs. 
For the open stubbles, big fields, or 
prairies, there can be no dogs like the 
pointers, setters and griffons. That is their 
work. But when you want a dog for rough 
shooting, and require that dog to go in 
Slate 0s. 
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“70 ang. Lloyd Collection 
SPANIELS 245 YEARS AGO 
Engraved by Gribelin, A. D. 1686. Springer spaniels 
in the foreground 

and flush, or move whatever is in thick 

cover, so that it will rise to the gun, then 

the spaniel is the dog—no matter of what 

breed he is, as long as he will shove his 

body wherever he can get his head. 
Aye, there’s the rub! The spaniel must 


not be afraid of any kind of cover. If he 
will not face thorns and brambles, it were 
better to leave such a dog at home. 

What the springer spaniel or the large 
or long-legged cocker spaniel is on the 
land, 


he should be in the water—be it 


KEEP YOUR DOG 


HEALTHY 





Protect his health and. comfort with 
Glover’s Remedies—relied upon for 
their high quality for over 50 years. 
For Worms— Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 


Glover’s Tetrachlorethylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 


NEW BOOK FREE 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also Free Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 











THE DUCKS ARE FLYING! ! 
THE GROUSE ARE WHIRRING! ! 


The Braw, Braw days are back once more. Sportsmen, 
what of your dog? Have you a really good duck 
retriever, or a fast, fine worker for upland game? If 
not, you miss half the fun of shooting afield. Wire 
for my new catalog, describing fully trained Springer 





and Irish Water Spaniels. Ready for instant use on 
Grouse, Phea » Quail, Prairie-chicken, Partridge, 
Wood-cock. I . Snipe, Duck, Geese and Rabbits! 
I guarantee safe delivery to any point in America 


New and lower prices 
Soringer Spaniel Puppies 


Ready-to-train Liver and white or black, white and tan. I guarantee 
enc hi one to make a worker and retriever. With a few minutes of your 
me each day. you can make a real hunting dog out of one of 
these grand puppies. Lusty and strong. intelligent and keen. Prices 
only & $50.00 to $75.00 delivered. Four beautiful brood bitches in whelp. 


Show English Setters 
Some magnificent specimens of this lovely breed for sale. Also Cham- 
pion lrish Water Spaniels. Send for new list. No duty 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, 206 Kensington Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada 





spare 











Re, ae SPRINGER PUPPIES 
Sire English American Champion Adcombe. Yakoob. 
x Elysian Elf. (also a winner). She by that famous 
English American Champion Nuthill Dignity. x The 
English Bred Trixie Cox. She by Banchory Bos'un. x 
Champion Dilkusha Velvet. A yearling Bitch (Elysian 
Blossom). A show winner. Best of breed. Best sporting 
dog. 2nd best dog all breeds in show at Tucson 1931 
when 7 months old. Partly trained, retrieving land 
or water, from Doves to Jack Rabbits. The makings 
of a great dog. House & car broken. 

ROBT. ELLIOTT Box 1112, Calexico, Calif. 








SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


By English and American Ch. Inveresk Cashier 
Ex. Moorland Maid. Real dual type. Four 
months old and in perfect health. 
JAMES A. COWIE, MAROBAR KENNELS 
Wyandanch, Long Island 











PEDIGREED 
English Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Whelped July 16 
Nicely marked from hunting parents. Plenty 
of champions in pedigree. Including Springbok 
of Ware, Boghurst Rover, Laverstoke Pattern, 
Reddings King and others. Priced reasonable. 
WILLIS BROTHERS Salineville, O. 
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LIVE anv ALERT’ 
THATS THE WAY YOU 
WANT YOUR DOGTO BE 
s ad 
. Here's real health 


and happiness . . . real 
vim and vigor ... for 
that dog of yours! Feed 
him Spratt’s Meat-Fi- 
brine Dog Biscuits 
daily. They are made to 
meet the dietary needs 
of the canine constitu- 
tion. Owners of champion dogs the world over 
swear by them. They feed their dogs no others! 
Veterinarians recommend them! For your 
dog’s sake . . . insist on Spratt’s Dog Foods. 
Look for the name “Spratt’s’” on every pack- 
age of dog biscuits you buy. 

SPRATT'S PATENT, LTD., 18 Congress Street, 


Newark, N. J. or 1186 Howard Street, San Francisco, 
California. © 8.P.L. 1931 


SPRATT'S DOG FOODS 


TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Brood bitches and pups. Any age or color. We have 











in the West. Direct descendants of leading field and 
show champions. A grand lot of young dogs ready to 
work for you. Nice force retrievers. Some experienced 
on game. Over distemper and good enough to win. 
All eligible A. K. C. Prices $50.00 to $75.00. Pups 
from $20.00 up. Broods $30.00 up. 

All sold subject to your approval. Pictures furnished 
if wants are stated fully. 
KESTERSONS’ KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 








SPRINGERS 


Charmaine of Avandale, A.K.C. #773012, 3- 
year-old daughter of Ch. L’Ille Messenger Boy, 
liver, white and ticked. Raised 18 puppies her 
last two litters. First $50 takes her. Three and 
four months old puppies, combination of Hors- 
ford and Avandale blood lines. 


B. LINDERBLOOD 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


hunt this fall. Sire 
Chessman. Dam 


Boone, lowa 








Puppies ready to 
Champion  Belmoss 
Champion Sequence. 
GATELY KENNELS 
East Fulton Ave. Hempstead, L. I. 
Phone Hempstead 5039 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 











Three! Months old ; 
Four! puppies. Ranch raised, _ 
Five! all from WORKING STOCK 


Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Several outstanding registered puppies 6 months old, 
nicely trained, retrieve on land or water. Ready for 
ducks and pheasants this fall. Dual Champion Flint 
of Avendale and Champion Springbok of Ware blood- 
lines. I furnish papers, guarantee safe delivery and 
ship subject to approval and inspection. No down pay- 





ment. Males $25, females $20. A fine bred bitch, 
partly trained, $35. Fine trained bitch with 7 beau- 
tiful pups 2 months old at bargain price, $75. Buy 


one, double your money and have a dog for fall hunting. 
LAKELAND KENNELS, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 


WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season 
dogs and some younger ones broken this year 
in both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 
keepsie 1850. No dogs sent on approval. 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 











English Springer Spaniels Pedigreed 
on sale at about half price 

Dual Ch.-Flint of Avendale and Ch. Springbok-of- 

Ware bloodlines. 

My breeding stock is raised in a big area where 
they have run and played for hours every day all their 
lives and thereby built muscle and heart. Consequently 
producing the very strongest, most beautiful, intelli 
gent puppies. Ship on approval anywhere in the U. 8 
Kan. 


the largest and finest bunch of farm raised Springers | 











Write Frank J. Cox, Box 3393, Dodge City, 





fresh or salt. He is a born retriever—that 
is to say, he naturally takes to retrieving. 
This accomplishment is a part of his fam- 
ily tradition, manners and attainments—a 
doggie family that has existed in its pure 





Etching by Bert Cobb 
PRIZE COCKER SPANIELS 


Champions Lothario and My Own Desire. Owners: 
The Sand Spring Kennels, Morristown, N. 


state for very many generations of men. 
Nor do I speak without my book. 

Count Gaston de Foix’s La Chasse is 
indisputably the most famous of the old 
hunting books. It is also the oldest. 
It was begun on May 1, 1387. Gas- 
ton’s remarks on the spaniels of his period 
should excite considerable interest among 
present-day owners of the working 
spaniels, He wrote as follows: 

“Another kind of hound there is (A. D. 
1387) that he called hounds for the hawk 
and spaniels, for their kind cometh from 
Spain, notwithstanding that there are 
many in other countries. And such hounds 
have many good customs and evil. Also 
a fair hound (spaniel) for a hawk should 
have a great head, a great body and be of 
fair hue, white or tawny, for they be the 
fairest, and of such hue they be commonly 
best. 

“A good spaniel should not be too 
rough, but his tail should be rough. The 
good qualities that such hounds (spaniels) 
have are these: 

“They love well their masters and fol- 
low them without losing, and commonly 
they go before their master, running and 
wagging their tail, and raise or start fowl 
and wild beasts. But their right craft is 
of the partridge and the quail.” 


ARTISTS AND DOGS 


LTHOUGH there have been famous 

landscape painters by the hundreds 
and portrait painters by the scores, com- 
paratively speaking, there have not been 
very many delineators of the pure-bred 
animals of the domesticated kinds. Even 
in the times of the long and nearer pasts, 
there have been only a small number of 
individuals whose works have been able to 
withstand the tests of the applied and 
acute knowledge of men and women ac- 
quainted with the difference between the 
real and unreal in the pictures supposed 
to represent sportsmen afield with their 
dogs. As for actual canine portraiture— 
the conveying to canvas of the likeness of 
the living dog—that wondrous talent of the 
artist, in its highest form, appears to be 
as elusive as it is rare. 

It may be that the etching or dry point 
artists are more adept at portraiture than 
the men (or women) who seek to convey 
to their works the countenances or ex- 
pressions of individual dogs—your dogs 
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or our dogs—whose every meaning we 
seem to be able to read in their eyes! An 
actual likeness of a dog or dogs is hard 
to attain. But, it is thought that Bert 
Cobb’s dry point of cocker spaniels, as re- 
produced herewith on a scale that is much 
less than is its due, might favorably com- 
pare with the other productions of artists 
both past and present. 


DUCK DOGS IN NORTHWEST 
a CANADA 
By Merwyn Lloyd 

F the hazardous tasks that fall to the 

lot of the sporting dogs used on this 
continent, none is associated with more 
discomfort than that performed every day 
during the shooting season by the faith- 
ful companions of the duck-hunters. The 
patience of Job could have been as noth- 
ing compared to that displayed by the 
veteran duck-dog awaiting instructions 
from his master to carry out the duties 
expected of him. 

While we are actually hunting we are 
likely to overlook the marvelous qualities 
possessed by our dogs, since, for the time 
being, our interest is upon the game, 

No other animal shares, along with man, 
the keen desire to revert to the primi- 
tive life and its associations. Other animals 
or birds may be trained to hunt in conjune- 
tion with man. Consider for instance the 
hawk. What is it that induces the falcon 
to assist her handler to capture game? 
A glance straight into the eye of these 
feathered demons will easily dispel any 
idea that it is a matter of sport with them. 
They do not strike in order to please the 
falconer, but because they are hungry and 
have the full intention of devouring the 
victim. 

The real sport lies in the hunt and in 
the steady aim, not in obtaining the result 
—a lifeless mass. No doubt, among men 
there are many “meat” hunters, but I do 
not think they have the majority that is 
sometimes acceded to them. I venture to 
believe that if it were possible to restore 
animation to the contents of the game 





Etching by Bert Cob 
FAMOUS POINTER’S HEAD 


Champion Dapper Joe. Owner: Raymond Hoy 


land, Rumson, N. 


bag, at the end of a hunting day, com 
paratively few of the victims would k 
brought home. 

It is very noticeable to me how malty 
sportsmen will fondle a dead bird for? 
moment and then hastily place it into th 
pocket—out of sight! ; 

Just the same temperament is conspict 
ous in veteran bird dogs. They freely gi 
of their best in finding the bird just # 
though their lives depended upon succes 
But when the bird falls lifeless, their # 
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terest has completely vanished. Surely 
dogs and men have a something in com- 
mon, which, so far, science has failed to 
define. 

In consequence, great care should be 
exercised in choosing suitable dogs for 
the work required of them. For dogs will 
persevere beyond their physical abilities, 
that the desires of their master be per- 
formed. No dog which is not naturally 
equipped should be expected to retrieve 
ducks from the icy waters of our northern 
Canadian climate. A_ striking incident 
brought this home to me. A rancher friend 
possessed a cattle dog of the collie type 
of which he was very proud. The collie 
would perform his farm duties creditably ; 
in addition he would hunt and retrieve 
game. The season was nearly over and a 
thick film of ice covered the sloughs. Only 
a few ducks still remained. My friend had 
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PRIZE AMERICAN FOXHOUND 


qualification to be considered in making 
an individual selection. Even more trying 
than the frequent plunges into the water 
is the motionless waiting in a draughty 
blind, and the cold wind freezing the 
water dripping from the outercoat or 
guardian hairs. 

The work and the waiting of the duck 
dog are hard indeed. But much distress 
may be eliminated by the hunter's select- 
ing a dog that is naturally protected 
against the severer elements. 


TYPES OF AMERICAN HOUNDS 


YPES in American foxhounds are as 
many as the fingers on your hands! 
There are heavy-headed and narrow- 
headed hounds; strongly-built and slim 
hounds; hounds with heavy bone and 
hounds with light bone; hounds with the 
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Buck Dawson, best of breed at recent Long Island bench shows. Owner: E. O’Shea, Babylon, New York 


dropped three mallards that had fallen 
perhaps seventy or eighty yards from the 
shore. The general-purpose dog was or- 
dered to retrieve. Without the slightest 
reluctance he entered the water. He had to 
go slowly for the film of ice retarded the 
dog’s progress, Getting about half way 
to the birds he realized that he could not 
stand the low temperature of the water. 
So the dog was forced to return without 
the ducks. After shaking himself well and 
again getting his blood to circulating free- 
ly, he tried again but with the same result. 
A third time he made the attempt, after 
which he was almost on the verge of per- 
ishing. In fact, it was only the care lav- 
ished upon him that saved the honest and 
willing creature, 


FTERWARDS I returned to the 
scene accompanied by a Chesapeake 

say bitch. By this time it was nearly dark 
and the temperature still lower. On com- 
manding her to retrieve, the Chesapeake 
immediately brought in the three ducks, 
one after the other. She scarcely bothered 
to shake the water from her oily coat be- 
fore reentering the slough. The discom- 
fort she experienced was practically noth- 
ing, while the collie dog, though quite as 
willing, almost perished in the attempt. 
, tere is concrete evidence of the neces- 
sity of the proper protective skin and coat 
tor our duck dogs. Let the hunter’s fancy 
run to any of the various breeds of re- 
trievers, springers, and Irish water 
spaniels, but the coat should always be a 





brush or hard-haired bristles on the un- 
dersides of their sterns and hounds with 
whip-tails as fine as those borne by the 
highest bred English pointers on earth! If 
the pure American foxhound be really an 
honest-to-goodness and true descendant of 
the greater and heavier French staghounds 
such as came to this country on the oc- 
casion of the second visit of Lafayette (the 
pack being presented to George Washing- 
ton), then an opinion may be advanced that 
the large-skulled, big-boned, heavy-eared, 
deep-flewed American foxhound of today 
approximates the type of the more than 
ordinarily keen-nosed French staghounds 
of yesterday. It should be kept in mind 
that the first hounds imported were em- 
ployed in hunting deer and elk. According 
to the late Roger Williams, of Lexington, 
Ky., the imported red foxes were not 
turned down until years after the arrival, 
in Maryland, of foxhounds from Great 
sritain and Ireland. 

Thus the deer hunting of Colonial days 
had precedence over foxhunting. 

Possibly the ’coon hound of the old- 
fashioned harrier type may be as near to 
the old French type of hound as those 
hounds owned by the grand monarch, 
Louis XIV of France, whose court paint- 
ers committed to their undying canvases 
faithful portraits of a type of hound that 
houndsmen must always admire. 

The photograph of the American fox- 
hound, here given, may be accepted as that 
of a hound possessing many and praise- 
worthy characteristics of the breed. 











NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


to kill 

HOOKWORMS 
and LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS 


Treat Dogs and Foxes 
with the scientifically 

repared NEMA CAP- 

ULES. They areeasyto 
give, insure the correct 
dosage, and are safe, 
efficient and lowin cost. 


Dependable— 
A Parke-Davis 
Product 


At Drug Stores 


Nema Worm Capsules 
in different sizes for vary- 
ing ages and weights. 


FREE 
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RM 
WOrLETIN 


Dogsand 
moval of worms in ceed 
Onithe sclirireeds ond ages. Send for bu 
es. 
No. 6523 on Dogs and Fox’ das 






Desk N.16.Y 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MIS 
DOG OWNERS 


Winter Is No Fun for Dogs 


You got ready to battle Winter's cold 
and disease by eating vitamins and 
minerals in fruits and vegetables all 
Summer. Now give your dog the same 
vitality with Miller s Vitamil, contain- 
ing vitamins and minerals he needs 
to keep healthy during cold weather. 4c 
a week is all it costs. For a limited 
time we will send standard 4 oz. can 
(average 3 months supply) for $ .50 
Postpaid. A few pennies a week is 
cheap protection for your dog. Don't 
wait until snow flies. Order today 
FREE SAMPLE on request 











BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO., 
1132 State St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 














NEW! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’? A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 

xpert, writes: 
o- Siece ua ieanaal ava Last ecason I would not be without them for 

@ny amount as 1 consider them the most humane training collar pos 

sible to make. I get better results with ives work with them than any 

other collar I ever uaal Grapy W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY Mat. Postraip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportamen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Osecawana-on-Hudson, New York 








826.50 for COMPLETE 

Portable Kennel Yard 

Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’xl4°x5 
high—ineluding gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of 
check, money order or N. Y¥. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘Buffalo’ Pa 
tented Fence Clips. Write for booklet 83-G 











t's BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Ine. 
and iw Scheeler's Sons; Ext. 1869) 
Conada 574 Terrace Buffalo. N. Y 









~ TRAVELING COMFORT 


ant YOUR DOG! 


The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with improved back 
design. Curved and tapered to fit the body of your 
car, clamps rigidly on the running-board of any 
car and does not touch the body. 

Additional room and insulated, it is more com- 
fortable for the dogs. 

Suitable for large pointers or setters. The 2-dog 
size, length 48 inches, with curved front end, which 
permits its use also on smaller cars with short run- 
ning-board, Price $17.50. Without curved front 
end, length 44 inches, Price $15.00. One-dog size, 
length 87 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police Dog 
size, Price $15.00. And a De Luxe Rear Model for 
any trunk rack, Price $20.00. Immediate shipment. 


DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY. Golden City, Mo. 


puppies and young stock sired by 
CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SMADA IRISH REX 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty Oge II, sire of the 
greatest IRISH field trial winner in America. Write 


for working photos. 
Dr. R. J. Smith, R2 Mt. Gilead, O. 




















FOR SALE 


1 English Setter, Male. 3 years old. Black and white with 
black and tan ticking. Experienced. Price $300.00. 
1 Gordon Setter Bitch. 6 years. Pedigreed and does it 
all. Good also on Kail, English Snipe or Duck. $200.00 
Pair 3 year old Beagles, experienced. $50. each. All 
guaranteed 
E. N. ATHERTON, Trainer 

P. 0. Intervale, Me. Ship to New Gloucester, Me. 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 
Trained dogs and puppies for sale, best of 
breeding. All dogs guaranteed. Dogs boarded 
and trained. Let us work or train your dog 
and have him ready for hunting this fall. 


CONNON’S KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, N. J. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD 
or WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. 
Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder 
and importer. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. 


Now booking orders for future deliveries. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








German Short Haired Pointer 
Male, 3 years, imported exceptional individ- 
ual thoroughly trained and experienced on 
pheasant, good woodcock and grouse dog. 
Registered. The kind you can rarely buy. 
Price $300.00. 


LOUIS C. SCHUBERT 
P. O. Box 345 New Brunswick, N. J. 














FOR SALE 


Beautiful Gordon Setter 
Shooting Bitch 


Fine Nose, Natural Retriever 
Price $350 


M. H. WOODY 
403 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


CANINE COURAGE 


HIS happens to be a subject we 
have not previously touched on in 
these columns, at least during the present 
writer’s term as Gun Dog Editor, and 
yet courage is one of the most important 
attributes for any field dog to possess. 
The chief sort of courage for a field dog 
to show is that which pertains to his 
work. He may not need combat courage 
at all, unless his duties be of the trail- 
ing variety where he may be called upon 
to attack his game. Even then he may 
get by with less real courage than the 
fighting bull terrier possesses. And right 
here it might be pertinent to inject that 
nothing gamer lives and breathes than 
the true bull terrier. 

But the fox hound shows his game- 
ness by running true to the trail until 
he is almost “dead on his feet.” Mere 
endurance is not enough. It takes heart to 
keep on when the pads of the feet are 
gone and the pounding muscles are tired 
to exhaustion. The bird dog, too, must 
have the courage to carry on even when 
the going is hard and the day is long. 
I’ve thought a good deal from time to 
time about this matter of canine courage, 
and there are some strange complexities 
to it. 

I know a little English setter bitch, 
which, if physically attacked, would im- 
mediately turn tail and howl with fright. 
Yet I have seen this same little setter 
actually run in the hunting field until she 
has dropped from utter exhaustion. I have 
seen her tackle the meanest cover with- 
out ever a pause. No obstacle can stop 
her when she is at work. One day I saw 
her dive through a hole in a barbed-wire 





which, if her foot had got torn by a wire 
fence in similar fashion, would have put 
up a howl loud enough to be heard in 
the next county. Yet this bitch, too, is 
dead game in her work in the field. | 
have seen her hunt until she was so tired 
that, when she would curl up to rest dur- 
ing the halt at noon, she was sometimes 
unable to get started again until lifted 
to her feet. After this she would get going 
slowly and keep on improving, after again 
getting warmed up to her work. One 
time, when we got back from hunting 
after dark, following a hard November 
day afield, we found this little setter’s 
eyes so badly clogged up with weed seeds 
that she could not see, She gave no evi- 
dence of her condition until we happened 
to notice it. She would have gone blind 
had proper attention not been administered, 


EVERAL years ago in Kentucky, I 

saw a setter bitch and a setter dog 
called back to run together in the second 
series of a field trial. In trying to give them 
an opportunity on ground which had not 
been previously worked during the trials, 
the field marshal took us to some adjacent 
country where the wire grass was the 
worst I have ever seen. As we rode along, 
I noticed that my horse’s legs were cut 
by this stuff until they were bleeding, 
Think how much worse it must have been 
for the bird dogs which were ploughing 
through that stuff on a run, whereas the 
horses were simply kept to a_ walk. 
Furthermore, I consider that a dog's legs 
are more tender than those of a horse, and 
so I have always felt that the performance 
I saw that day was one of the gamest I 


FOR THE FALL DERBIES 
A promising brace of pointers. Trainer: John Andy Crozier, Madison, Indiana 


fence while going at full speed. One hind 
foot became twisted in the wire, was 
caught by a barb, and she hung there. Yet 
she never uttered even so much as a 
whine, and before anyone could get to 
her, she had actually wrenched herself 
loose, tearing a great gash in her foot, 
and then she was gone into the fields 
beyond. And she wasn’t a bit satisfied to 
quit when we finally rescued her and car- 
ried her back to the automobile and to 
town, where her foot could be treated. 
Another setter bitch I know, which 
would make a better showing in physical 
combat than the one just mentioned, but 


have ever witnessed in field-trial com- 
petition. The merit of the competitors was 
emphasized when they were run for one 
hour through that stuff and neither ot 
them let down for a minute. To the credit 
of both be it recorded that they each won 
a place in the stake. 

On the other side of the picture is the 
canine which lacks true courage and 
which simply hasn’t “the guts” to go the 
route. One time I was down in Alabama 
during the hottest kind of weather for 
hunting. I saw three setters at work. One 
was a cold-blooded native dog and 
other two were purebreds. I saw those 
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two blue-blooded setters hunt for seven 
solid hours through that heat and deliver 
a sufficient number of finds so that two of 
us acquired our limits, which we were 
especially keen to do as it was the last 
day of the season. I doubt if we had been 
in the field much more than an hour when 
we missed the cold-blooded setter. A 
friend who was with me thought we had 
lost him and-was quite worried about it. 
But it isn’t so easy to lose a dog, and I 
had other ideas. My suspicions were con- 
firmed when, at the end of the seven hours 
of hunting, we found the missing setter 
curled up comfortably under the auto- 
mobile where we had started the day, and 
where he had evidently been resting peace- 
fully for at least five hours, while his 
two purebred companions had been doing 
the work in which this dog lacked the 
courage to share. 

When we consider the matter of 
courage, however, there are several fac- 
tors which we must take into considera- 
tion before determining definitely whether 
courage is being manifested or not. Dur- 
ing the recent running of the National 
Championship at Grand Junction, Ten- 
nessee, I saw a certain setter dog go 
through his three hours in very ordinary 
form. As I had heard great reports of this 
dog, it immediately struck me that he had 
been much overrated. Imagine my sur- 
prise, therefore, when I heard one of the 
judges make the statement that this dog’s 
heat represented one of the gamest per- 
formances he had ever seen. There was 
something that I didn’t know. This dog 
had been having trouble with his fore 
legs. A few days before the Championship 
his legs had swelled up to three times 
their normal size. It had been impossible 
to determine exactly what the trouble was. 
Yet the owner had entered him and the 
handler figured the only thing to do was to 
see it through. He rested the dog for 
several days and worked on the swelling 
until it went down considerably. Thus the 
dog was not only taken out of training, 
but when he started in that championship 
race he was not physically in condition to 
go. The wonder of it is that he went 
through his three hours as well and as 
gamely as he did, and if I had not found 
out later about his physical condition, I 
should have been given the wrong im- 
pression by his performance. That is why 
we must never pass hasty judgments. As I 
have said on many other occasions, we 
must remember that dogs cannot speak 
and tell us of their troubles. If they 
could, many a one might be saved the 
necessity of enduring as much as they do 
—yet almost always uncomplainingly. 


DOG may have all the heart in the 

world, but if his physical condition is 
such that he cannot carry on, the jig is up. 
Jack Dempsey’s heart may still be all that 
it ever was, but the legs are not the same. 
I was quite puzzled about a certain dog 
one day during a field trial last October. 
Suddenly it seemed that he had just quit 
cold almost at the end of his heat. He 
barely finished—if, in fact, it could even 
be said that he did that. Yet a month later, 
during the hottest day that I have ever 
hunted in the North, I saw that dog put 
up a performance that I doubt if I have 
ever seen surpassed. We carried vacuum 
bottles in our hunting coats, and to keep 
that dog from dropping in his tracks from 
exhaustion, we literally had to force him 
to come in every so often and then actually 
hold him down to cool off a bit and make 
him drink water which we poured into 
our hunting caps. Here was a dead-game 
dog whose courage I had misread when 
he quit during a field trial thirty days 
earlier. It later developed that he was 
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Yankee Doodle Jack, shown below, was the run- 
ner-up in the last National Field Trial Cham- 
pionship. He is regularly fed Chappel’s Food. 
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STAMINA 


for your hunting dog 


Cool, gray dawn, and the misty shadows 
hold alluring promise of another great day 
in the fields as you and your dog start out. 

Hours later, at the end of the day, you 
call your dog at last for the homeward 
trail. He comes to you in the silence of 
twilight and you can hear the soft pad of 
his paws—still quick, still sure after many 
miles of hunting. 

Most of the thrills of hunting come from 
the performance of your dog. And your dog 
can have snap, vim and stamina for the hunt 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC., 113 Peoples Avenue, Rockford, IIL 
Hear “Rin-tin-tin Thrillers’’ Blue Network Thursday Evenings. 
Pacific Coast Stations, Wednesday Evenings. 


N~- L- 


if you feed him with proper care regularly. 

Ken-L-Ration is the perfect food for your 
hunting dog. It is a complete food, pre- 
pared from fresh, lean raw meat, vitamin 
carrying cereals and other necessary food 
elements—all carefully cooked and sealed 
tight in sterilized cans. 

Ask for Ken-L-Ration, the original and 
genuine balanced dog food. Easy to feed 
and convenient to take with you on the 
hunt. For sale in over 150,000 quality stores, 


Write to us for FREE sample. 





THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 











POINTERS, MALE and FEMALE 


three years old, white and liver, extra fine looking; 
well bred but no papers; fast, snappy hunters, medium 
speed and range; work to gun in cover; very staunch 
and steady on point, back and retrieve; well trained, 
easily handled, in good condition, and priced accord- 
ing to times. Male $50.00, bitch $40.00. Will ship 
either C. O. D. Six days trial if express charges are 
guaranteed both ways. 


CLAUDE W. TUTTLE 


Ina, Illinois 











NOTICE—20 to 50% reduction on 
SETTERS and POINTERS 


Fox and Cat hounds, Wolf and Deer hounds, 
Coon and Oppossum hounds, Bear and Lion 
hounds, Varmint and Rabbit hounds. Ship- 
ped on trial. Catalog 10 cents. 


Brive Grass Farm KENNELS, Berry, Ky. 








and pups; puts dogsin 


PUTS HUNTING DOGS IN— 
© PERFECT CONDITION! 


Read what this breeder says: “I find P.H. the best conditioner of several 
I've tried. It cleans out the system; removes all kinds of worms from dogs 
fine shape for work, I’veraised better puppies, had 
better working dogs since using P. H. than ever before.” (Nameon re- 
uest.) Try one can and you'll never be — this , 
Pe ‘ . 

reat Imported Condition Powder 1° sos jo. size ainely | 
ther dosing needed). Dogs and pups like it. Ideal for bred females, wean- 
lings, stud dogs, hounds, bird dogs, retrievers, all workers. Cools the blood, 
relieves skin troubles, stimulates appetite, helps maintain vigor, pep and 
perfect health. Order a can and see yourself its wonder working results. 
Order from ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY, 411-G WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





1% Ib. tin $ 1.75 
345 Ib. tin = 3.50 
Ib. tin 5.76 
28 Ib. tin 18.75 
84 Ib. case 57.50 
112 Ib, case 68.00 


FREE BOOKLET 











HORSFORD HAZE: liver and white. 46 pounds. 
oe sie AQUILATE STRAIN, 100 years in the Boughey 
amily.) 





DREW FARM ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


DASH of AVANDALE: white and black, 50 pounds, 
(Extremely handsome dog by DUAL CHAMPION 
LINT OF AVENDALE.) 


Fr 
Stud Fees. Fifty dollars each. Phone: Croton 3015 
DREW FARM KENNELS: Oscawana-on-Hudson, 


New York, N.Y. 

































OUR dog will stay 

healthy on Bennett’s 
Milk-Bone. This brit- 
tle biscuit contains con- 
centrated food elements 
a dog’s appetite craves 
and his system requires. 
Keep your dog glossy- 
coated, high spirited, 
good tempered—feed 


BENNETTS 


MILK- BONE 


Doc & Puppy Biscuits 


| BENNETT BAKERY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


449 West 1 4th St., N. Y. 

















RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class 
of rabbit hound than is usually found are in- 
vited to get in touch with us about our highly 
trained and educated beagles, harriers and fox- 
hounds, All dogs sold on trial. Prices $25.00 to 
$75.00 each. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. ° 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRue, Ohio 








FOR SALE 
NO. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 

















OUR BEAGLES 
BEST BY TEST 


Masterly Is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 
notch quality, at a fair price. 
Send for List. We have the 
Greatest strain of Beagles 
of all time. 


MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsoncreek, Wis. 


. reo tT 
STOP! LOOK! SPORTSMEN! 
I have for sale RABBIT-HOUNDS selected from 
the high-class best and no trash. Any age or size 
Breeding the best. Real routers, steady drivers, hole 
barkers, all-day hunters. Always on their feet and 
ready to hunt briars; full of nerve and pep. Should 
please every hunter. They're O.K. in every respect. 
Ship C.0.D. $20 male or female, $35 a pair. Ten 
days’ trial. Money back if not approved. Guarantee. 
C. SINGLETON Pryorsburg, Kentucky 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


We offer for sale a few trained rabbit hounds, age 
from 2 to 4 years. Breeding Ky.-English Strain and 
Walker. O.K. in every respect, medium size, long ears, 
extra fine lookers. All day hunters, good hole barkers, 
neither man or gun shy. These are the kind you would 
like: to own but seldom get. Will ship on 15 days® 





Two Couple of Masterly bred 
Beagle Puppies 











trial. Either male or female $20.00 or pair male and 
female C. O. D. $35.00. We also offer for sale a brace 
of registered, three-year-old finished shooting dogs, 
males, pointer and setter—$50.00 each. Shipped on 


trial. Reference furnished. A. F. DORAN, Murray. Ky. 


Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon Hounds $75 and $100. Extra 
High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Opossum 
Hounds $50 and $75. Average tree hounds $30 and 
$40. Old Coon Hounds good for a season or two $20 
Two year old partly crained Coon Hounds $20. High 
Class Rabbit Hounds $20. High Class Fox Hounds $40 
and $50. Good average Fox Hounds $30. Thoroughly 
tr ined Bird dogs $75. Shipped on ten days’ trial. 
References in your State. 
HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 


FOR SALE 


Three high-class all round tree dogs trained 
on coon, skunk and ‘possum. Dogs that you 
can depend upon and dogs that deliver the 
goods, Also a litter of pure bred black and tan 
hound puppies and some extra nice yearlings 
ready to train. Reasonably priced. 














SAMPEY KENNELS 
862 So. Campbell Ave., Springfield, Mo. 

















subject to an anaemic condition and it was 
indicated that, when he quit in the trial, 
he had simply been physically unable to 
go on. It's all right for the heart to be 
willing, but when the legs are through, 
the heart’s at a standstill. 

A field dog that isn’t game isn’t worth 
his board and keep, but another thing we 
must remember is that it isn’t mere length 
of time in the field that takes its toll, but 
it’s what is done during that time. A plug 
dog may adjust himself to a plodding 
gait and never get anywhere in particular, 
and there is almost no reason why he 
should ever wear himself down. But a 
fast, wide dog that covers ten times the 
territory in a tenth the time will give you 
an entirely different set-up on both cour- 
age and endurance. So it’s how hard they 
hunt that counts—not merely how long. 
In my earlier days I have hunted over 
dogs which could go all day and every 
day of a long season. But they never went 
anywhere! There wasn’t any special rea- 
son why they shouldn’t hunt every day. 
We who hunted behind them did the same 
thing. Some of these dogs never covered 
a great deal more territory than we did. 
They may or may not have had courage. 
The point is that they weren't called upon 
to show it to the extent that the bold, fast, 
wide dog must. Eager hunters—ceaseless 
searchers for the scent of game birds— 
these are the dogs that wear themselves 
out and must have boundless courage to 
go the route. 


T was interesting to note how different 

dogs took to the job several years ago 
when I was judging a field trial in Penn- 
sylvania, which began on Labor Day. This 
happened to be during one of the warmest 
spells of weather I have ever known. It 
was entirely too hot to run dogs. But the 
trial had been scheduled and there was 
nothing to do but go through with it. It 
was a one-course pheasant trial and we 
got by pretty well by placing wash tubs 
full of water at three different locations 
on the course. We cut the heats to twenty 
minutes. Each brace of dogs started fresh, 
and the weather was the same for all. We 
were running dogs all day long for three 
days. It was interesting to note how some 
of them didn’t even start as though they 
cared to go hunting. These lacked the 
intensity of hunting instinct so much de- 
sired. Others sifted out into the scenery 
with all the pep in the world, but for 
many of these the weather took such a 
heavy toll that they were not able to keep 
on going to good finishes. Some few of 
them—very few in proportion to the 
number that started—both began well and 
finished well. These were the ones which 
eventuated as the winners—the dogs which 
coupled desire with endurance, whose 
courage was matched by the physical 
stamina to do the job. 

The main point in this little discussion 
is, first, to emphasize the importance of 
gameness in a field dog. Second, it is 
my hope to cause readers to realize that 
hasty judgments of courage may be 
wrong. But if we know beyond question 
that we are depending upon a field-trial 
dog that is really a coward in his work, 
the sooner he is replaced by a really 
game game-finder, the better off we'll be. 


FEEDING PROBLEMS 


HE feeding problem with dogs is 

more important than many people 
realize. It is essential that a dog should 
be fed a balanced ration. When a supply 
of the general run of table scraps is avail- 
able, there is nothing better. Of recent 
years several manufacturers have been 
putting up balanced rations, indicating that 
the old idea is obsolete that dogs can get 
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Best seller ever known! 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
3reaker and Handler of Cowley'’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No 

on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 
Tue Eastest, Quickest anp Most Naturat War 
to Breax Your Dos. 

Descriptive AND Picturep Cuaprters on Iwexpen- 
sive Kennet Maxine anv Traintnc APPLIANCES 
also Simpte Doc Docrtoarine. 


1 year sub. to Frerp ann Stream $2.50) BOTH FOR 


Book (paper COVET) ss.sersesecsseseereees aol $3 (0 
e 


Total valtie.:..ccccccsscsssesss $4.00 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





from me, make ing 
Your Neighborhood and You 
will find the Good Ones come 


Hesey D. Welsh 
Pay ee 
| Clarion County, Pa. 


ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS | 


Hunted and trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas 
Extra High Class Coonhounds $75 and $100—No. 1 
Cooners $75—Extra High-Class Combination 
Hounds $50—No. 1 Tree Hounds $40—Average Tree 
Hounds $30—Mixed Breed Hounds, Fur getters $40— 
Tree Hounds nicely started $20—Old Tree Hounds 
for two seasons $35—Hound Pups started to 
$10—Champion Rabbit Hounds, real Routers, $20— 
High class Fox Hounds $50 and $75—No. 1 For 
Hounds $40—High Class Deer Hounds $50. hin 

























orders get Choice Hounds. T. J. BRADLEY, Alma 
Arkansas. All Hounds Shipped on 10-day Trial. 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 





WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailersand Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class 
of night dogs than is usually found are invited 
to get in touch with us about our highly trained 
coonhounds, combination hunters and_ silent 
trailers. All dogs sold on trial. Prices $50.00 t 
$200.00 each. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS 


Tree Dogs 











LaRue, Onie 
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along quite satisfactorily on biscuits alone. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
the dog is naturally a carnivorous animal. 
In the wild state the flesh of other animals 
constitute the dog’s natural food. Meat is, 
therefore, important and should be the 
basis around which any feeding program 
is built. 

Many people do not realize the im- 
portance of the general condition of the 
dog as it affects what, when and how 
much to feed. A dog which is hunting 
regularly should be fed as much as he 
will eat. On the other, hand, during 
months when the dog is not working at 
all, it is important to beware of over- 
feeding. One meal a day, preferably in 
the evening, is usually entirely adequate 
for full-grown and fully-developed dogs. 
Puppies, of course, must be fed oftener 
but less at a time. 

Some dogs thrive on a diet that will 
not do for other dogs at all. Recently I 
had three dogs at home. Two of them 
were and still are in fine shape. One of 
them suddenly went down, and diagnosis 
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becomes a problem when there are sev- 
eral dogs; and yet the feeding problem 
has been largely solved by companies 
which are today putting honestly pro- 
duced, balanced rations on the market. 
In this connection, it is important to know 
that the firm behind the product is not 
using meat from diseased, condemned or 
already dead animals. By dealing with a 
house of known reliability, you can be 
assured of dog foods of highest quality, 
made from fresh, clean meat. 

When it comes to home-cooked prepara- 
tions, about as good as anything I know 
is to cook up a batch of hamburger and 
rice. For variation during winter months, 
oatmeal and hamburger will cook up 
pretty well together. The rice is better 
during the warm weather, and also is 
just about as satisfactory as the oatmeal 
during the cooler months of the hunting 
season. In either case a few vegetables 
such as carrots, cabbage, tomatoes, and 
onions may be mixed in. You can get 
about any variation that you want. Some- 
times you can cook the hamburger in 


PROMISING POINTER PUPPY 
J. A. Crozier 


Three months old and pointing. Trainer: 


by two competent veterinarians indicated 
an anaemic condition and proved that the 
diet I had used was not at all right for 
this dog, although the other two thrived 
on it. By properly changing the diet 
in the case of this one dog, and treating 
him with Fowler’s solution, it has been 
possible to bring him around in good 
shape, although I learned that his diet 
will always have to be regulated some- 
what differently than for the others. 

It is funny how ideas change from time 
to time regarding dog feeding. Corn-meal 
mush used to be quite a favorite food 
with old hunters. It is all right during the 
winter months, but it is entirely too heat- 
ing during the summer time. Many an 
old-time dog man will tell you that po- 
tatoes are the worst things in the world 
for a dog. Yet more recent opinion is 
decidedly to the contrary, and there are 
only a few things that I personally would 
rather feed than potatoes. Many dogs will 
not eat tomatoes alone, but it is a mighty 
good thing to mix them in with other 
oods so that they will take them. The 
same thing is true of cabbage, and even 
onions. 

To the one-dog owner, feeding does 
hot present so much of a problem because 
the average family will usually have 
enough table scraps to feed one dog. It 


with the oatmeal or rice, or you can cook 
these separately and then mix in the raw 
hamburger later, stirring well to get even 
distribution of the meat. Fixing up your 
own dog foods in this way is preferable 
to purchasing prepared foods unless you 
are careful in the latter case to buy from 
a reputable house whose products can be 
guaranteed to have known and constant 
quality. In that case you can easily save 
yourself the bother of a lot of home 
preparation by using the commercial 
foods. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
COON HOUND TOO FAT 


Ques.—My seven-year-old coon hound has not 
been hunted in some time and has become ea 
as a hog. have been trying to run it off, but 
without success. I hate to starve him and make 
him suffer. What other way is there to reduce 
his flesh so that he can hunt? 

Max SeEtr. 


Ans.—You can reduce his feed but should not 
“starve” him. In reducing his feed you must be 
careful to watch his condition and be governed 
accordingly. By hard work you should be able 
to put him into condition. The more he works, 
however, the more he should be fed and that 
is where you must exercise judgment. The 
trouble undoubtedly is that he is so fat he 
can’t work hard enough, The answer is simply 
keep at it regularly and constantly until ey do 
accomplish your purpose. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 


Winter DOGS 








To try this scientifically balanced ration— 
THOROBREAD. No matter what you're feed- 
ing your dogs now—whether table scraps or 
some other prepared food—please give Thoro- 
Bread one trial. Note how dogs which refuse 
other food relish ThoroBread. See how your 
dogs show a marked increase in energy and 
vigor, build up resistance to disease, gain bone 
and muscle tissue, and improve in coat. 

Whether you have one dog or a hundred, clip 
the coupon and mail it today. 


SBitelac)ejasete 


The Thorobread Co., 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me special 


large size trial pockage of ThoroBread. 
I want: (JBiscuit [)Meal [)Crackels. 
Name 

Address...... 

City. State 

Dealer's No. of 

Name. Dogs 04R1 


Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 





























Tetrachlorethylene—For the 


Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 
This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill, Miss. 








TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 


AND Amp ConTRACT? FOR rau 70d anise 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large Bowmore 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 











PSFACTS e} Fury 


peek, the o 
the Silver Fox and Fur Farming In- 
. beautifully us- 
on fur farming;how to build 

pens feed. Enclose25 ii 

BOO AMERICAN RATIONAL LOX - 
~ Oficial mpistration organization of the fa 
breeding industry 


479 Am. Nat'iBank Bidg., Wausau, Wis. 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


HE staple of the game-breeding 

industry used to be the ringneck 

pheasant. To a fairly large degree 

this is still true, but the position 
of the ringneck is being seriously assailed 
by the bob-white quail. Competition in the 
ringneck field is getting keener. You 
pheasant men and women hayen’t yet fully 
covered every demand for your birds, and 
unless you attend to it now, some other 
farm will carry the opportunity away from 
you. 

Reports from reliable sources indicate 
that it is easier, in several sections of the 
country, to sell high-grade bob-whites than 
it is to dispose of pheasants. Mr. Coleman, 
one of the greatest quail breeders in the 
world, turns out about 
3,400 birds a_ year, 
over and above the 
number he wishes to 
keep for breeding 
stock the following 
season. Last May, he 
told me that he re- 
ceived many more or- 
ders than he could fill. 
One state conservation 
department wanted to 
contract with him for 
his entire annual out- 


put. 
Quail prices have 
held up well during 


the past two years. At 
least, the best birds, 
the big, sturdy, healthy 
specimens that have 
been properly reared, 
are bringing close to 
the same price that 
was asked for them 
three and four years 
ago 

At the same time expenses have de- 
creased. Grain is down, so are carpen- 
ter’s wages. So the average establishment 
is making money. 

I believe that the price of the birds will 
be maintained just about as it is now, for 
several years to come. We are all realiz- 
ing that the absence of the quail’s whistle 
from his old-time native range is depriv- 
ing the open country of one of its major 
attractions. Energetic sportsmen’s organ- 
izations are bringing these birds back to 
their ancient homes at reasonable expense 
and huge satisfaction. 

So I recommend that all of you make a 
small start at quail-farming, either as the 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 














foundation for your main line of endeavor 
or as a sideline to the pheasants. These 
two species, though belonging to separate 
families, go together very well, take about 
the same care and the same kind of food. 

Right now is the time to secure first- 
class breeding pairs for 1931. Stock at 
least two years old is the best. A number 
of breeders offer stock the ability of which 
to reproduce has been tested. Of course 





such birds bring a premium in excess of 
the average prices but the birds are well 


worth extra especially to the 
novice. 

Since portable breeding pens are fully 
as good as stationary enclosures, the new 
structures may be set up after the ground 
has frozen. I think it will be best for you 
to assure yourselves that you can get stock 
before work on the pens is begun. Most of 
the farms are soon sold out after their ad- 
vertising appears in the Game-Breeding 
Department. Do not depend on being able 
to procure hatching eggs in the spring. 
Very few of these are sold and it is far 
better in every way to have the stock on 


money, 





hand before February Ist. By all means 
get captivity-bred birds, in case your ex- 
perience with this species is somewhat 
limited. 

Two or three pairs may be wintered in 
one regular breeding pen. This cage must 
combine a roofed shelter, a wire-covered 
exercise run, an opportunity for plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine, along with a se- 
cure wind-break. In the South, the roofed 
portion may be made smaller, or not used 
at all if there are sufficiently heavy brush- 
piles to ward off heavy rains. 

Mr. Coleman uses the type of pen 
shown in the photograph. His place is 
near Richmond, Virginia. Breeders far- 
ther north need brush piles in addition to 
the roof, and those nearer the Equator can 
govern themselves accordingly. 

Make the frame of 
two by three or two by 
four spruce or fir. It is 
better to build the foun- 
dations of the larg- 
er material. Set these 
on their narrower side. 
The structure will be 
eight by four feet on 
the ground with two 
front and two middle 
posts, four feet high 
and two rear posts 
three feet high. There- 
fore, it is wisest to 
use eight-foot lengths 
as a base for the sides 
of this cage. 


HE quail pen pic- 
tured in a pre- 
vious issue of this De- 
partment had a joint 
half way along both 
sides and this causes 
constant trouble after 
the enclosure has been 
moved: several times. The joint is always 
working’ loose and allowing the sides to 
bend in when the structure is on the rollers. 
“Hemlock roofers” are a type of matched 
board that is ideally suited for siding and 
the roof. It is inexpensive and lasts a long 
time if protected from the weather by 
paint or creosote. The latter should be 
used liberally on the foundations if you 
would defend them from rot and termites. 
The back and one half of the sides are 
boarded up tightly. As soon as all the 
woodwork is in place, and before the one- 
inch-mesh wire netting is stapled over the 
remaining uncovered portions, the whole 
pen should be painted. Waiting until after 
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the wire netting is tacked will make a 
messy, wasteful job of the painting. It is 
hard work getting the protective oil on to 
the wood, through the meshes of the 
netting. 

Be sure to set the side-posts so that 
their center is directly over the middle 
of the foundation. Then there will be an 
inch of space left for fastening the wire. 
The latter should be purchased in the four- 
fgot width and run from the side boards 
on one side, up the posts, over the top, and 
down to the opposite foundation. The 





Photo Beyer | 
A handful of fuzzy day-old quail chicks 


juncture of the selvage at the front of the 
top, with the strip that covers the four-. 
by-four-foot space on the front of the 
cage, will be joined by a lacing of bailing- 
wire or similar material. 

The covering of the roof is quite im- 
portant. The bare matched boards may be 
left uncovered, but this affords a chance 
for moisture to enter the cracks and start 
rot. Some of our pens used to be covered 
with asphalt-graveled shingles left over 
from work on our own dwelling. These 
shingles are fine, durable and weather- 
proof, if properly applied, but their cost is 
higher than that of ordinary tarred-paper 
roofing. 


N one pen that I built, we left a nar- 
row opening at the sides just under 
the edge of the roof. This space was cov- 
ered with one-inch netting and allowed the 
air to circulate underneath the boards that 
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were heated by the sun on the roof. It can 
get mighty hot under a tarred roof on a 
warm day. 

In making the door, it is a good plan | 
to have the base of the portal just above | 
the two-by-four base. That saves awkward | 
high-stepping when entering the enclosure. 
Continue the protection of the high board 
sides by having the netting on the door 
Start at a level with that on the sides of the 
pen. And be especially certain of a secure 
lock on the portal. You don’t want the 
latch to work loose and liberate your 
stock, 

The matter of winter feeding is not a 
serious problem. Find out what the pre- 
vious owner has been giving the quail. In 
case he omits to tell you, there is evidence 
usually in the bedding on the floor of the 
shipping crate. See what kinds of grains 
are there and mix them about fifty-fifty 
with whatever ration you prefer. Wheat is 
good. Intermediate scratch feed is also a 
fine hard-grain ration. Gradually accustom 
your birds to your own system. 

Don't forget plenty of grit, green food, 
oyster shells, charcoal and fresh water. 
See the article on winter shelters that ap- 
peared in a recent issue of this Depart- 
ment. And don’t hesitate to let me know 





if there are any further details you need. 








MONTCALM 
Ringnecks and Wild Mallards 


We are offering our 
young Ringnecks and 
Wild Mallards for this 
é Fall shooting. These 
P birds have been care- 
‘ . fully bred and reared. 
They are strong, vigorous and in splen- 
did condition. 

They will fit into your shooting pro- 
gram this season, or the pheasants may 
be turned down in pullet’s coverts and 
the mallards put on enclosed ponds 
for propagating. 





Order now for safe delivery. 
Fair dealing guaranteed. 
MONTCALM GAME FARM 
Phoenixville R. F. D. No. 3 
Penna. Box N 























PHEASANTS 


Full winged, field reared, and healthy, for 
stocking or penning. Delivery September, 
October and November. 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 








Pheasants Quail Game Birds 
Many rare breeds of poultry. Exhibition 
and utility matings. Hatching eggs and 
day-old stock. Aviary birds, wild ani- 
mals. Wild Ducks and Geese. 

Write today for free list 


F.M. ELLIS Dept. F. Griffin, Ga. 







































Every owner of Mascot Foxes auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
Mascot world-wide organization. This 
means an international marketing sys- 
tem is available to you as well as inter- 
national service in matters of breed- 


ing, housing, feeding and medical 
counsel. Before you buy foxes, learn all 
about the advantages of a Mascot 
Silver Fox investment! Write today! 


INTERNATIONAL 


FUR FARMS, INC. 


BOX 938 ABERDEEN, SO.DAKOTA 








HIGH-FLYING STRANGERS! 


FLY WHEN POINTED 


Genuine Northern Bob-white Quail 





Preserve: Rehoboth, Mass. 


“NEWENGAME” 
Generations Descended from Austrian Wild-trapped Birds. 
A century of natural breeding has provided them with an abundance of stamina and speed which is amazing. 
They have not been subjected to years of captivity and much prefer flying to running: 

Additions of these unusual birds to your wild or brood-stock will pay dividends in better, cleaner sport and 
lay the foundation for higher standards of perfection in game pheasants 

Investigate these rocketing foreigners and be convinced of their AIR-MINDEDNESS AND ABILITY TO 


Limited unreserved balance available during November and December. Inquiries invited 
H 


NEW ENGLAND GAME ASSOCIATES 


Chinese Ringnecks Are Two Clean 


and-reared Hungarian Partridges. 


Correspondence: Attleboro 9, mass. 








offo Beyer 


GAME FARMS Aversa 








Pheasants for shooting and breeding purposes. High- 
est references. We also breed Canada Geese, Call 
Ducks, fancy Pheasants and three varieties bantams. 
Everything guaranteed. Wiscensin birds are larger 
and hardier. 

Buy from Beyer and Buy the Best 





Ty 


1931 RINGNECKS 


From finest unrelated breeding stock. We have 2000 
young birds for Fall Delivery. Are in elegant condition 
and full plumage. We guarantee safe delivery and 
fair dealing and our prices are most reasonable. Send 
in your order now for future delivery. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. R.F.D. Milton, Del. 











UPLAND GAME FARM 
SALEM, VA. 


Ready for shipment 7 and 8 weeks old hand 
reared Virginia Bobwhite Quail. 2500 
Ringneck Pheasants 


Birds raised under experienced supervision; can 
furnish any reference 













California (also called Peacock Partridge) 
for replenishing your cover, 
Valley beautifying your estate. $40.00 


per dozen (6 matched pair) delivered 
to you. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Gamey, ornate, crested, 
and adaptable to varying climates and 
covers. Full directions for care and 
planting with each shipment. Malibu 
Quail Hatchery, 614 Walden Road, 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


Quail 


= 








New Squab Book FREE 


Breed PR Rovals, sell rich trade. Raised in 1 month. No mixing 
feed no night labor, no young to tend. Sell for double chicken 












prices Grain cheap. Start now. We ship breeders everywh 
on 3 mos. trial, insuring satisfaction. Established 31 y 


One customer 

week, had to turn people away.” Another: 
been successful with chickens but squads are way ahead 

* Write for new free 64-p. boc 

Cents stamps for postage, learn how to breed a 

profit by fast sales plan. New ways, new ¢ 


Quails and Partridges 
Buff Cochin and 


All varieties of Pheasants, 
Ornamental and 


Largest business in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies. 
writes: ““Sqguabe selling fast, sold all I had last 


Game Ducks Silkie Bantams 


‘=: || ED. VOLLER, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Breeding stock. eggs, breeding pens, feed and supplies 
Due to time and money involved last year 


of [NOTE 


answering letters with questions, we ask you 


od enclose 10 cts. in stamps with your letter. Price list— 


self-addressed envelope only.] 








: 606 St tees eee. Co., 











MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 


tically anything in the line of game and fancy 


birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 





DERBY GAME FARM 


PITTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


2000-3000 range reared, full 
ringnecks free from disease. 


100 wild mallard ducks 


offers 
flight 




















$5. WORTH FOR $3:! 








By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life | 
we are able to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 
FOR $3 SAVING 


ONLY YOU $3. 


If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and everything else 
you want to know. 

We know you will agree with us that Fiecp & Stream is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We promise you 
that the next twelve issues will be even better than the last twelve. We have in 
hand already some of the most valuable and interesting articles that any magazine 
could ever hope to publish. 

Ourtpoor Lire is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of informa- 
tion that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories about 
hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. 

To get 12 issues of Fietp & StREAM and OutTpoor Lire for only $3, is a real 
bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. This combination offer 
gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in America. 

This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the same friend, or one to 
a friend and keep the other . . . for only $3. . 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2 


| This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 


} 


to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. 











Fietp & StrREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


enter 
and 


For the enclosed $3. ®t" my subscription for OuTpoor Lire for one year, pero 


extend 
my subscription for Fietp & StreAM for one year. 
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THE STATES AND GAME 
BREEDING 


EXAS writes: “This department 

does not purchase ringneck pheasants, 
The few attempts we have made to in- 
troduce them in this state have met with 
failure. We have no game farm. We raise 
a few captured fawns each year. We pur- 
chase a large number of quail each year 
from importers who get the birds in 
Mexico.-We believe that it is cheaper to 
purchase them in this way than it would 
be to attempt to propagate them here. 
The birds which we purchase are in- 


| spected before they are liberated. There 


are no licensed game farms in this state 
and no law providing for the license of 
game farms. Since the laws of this state 
prohibit the barter or sale of any of the 
game birds or game animals of this state, 
we have been able to offer no encourage- 
ment for the propagation of them for 
commercial purposes. We are contem- 
plating asking the legislature to pass a 
law at its next session which would per- 
mit the propagation of game in captivity 
to be sold only for propagation purposes.” 

Data supplied by William J. Tucker, 
Exec. Sect., Game, Fish & Oyster Comm. 

Michigan does not purchase ringnecks 
for restocking. Considers it cheaper to 
rear its own birds on the three state farms. 
The main farm produces eggs and about 





THE next issue of the Game-Breeding De- 

partment will contain the last of the re- 
ports from the 48 states relative to their 
activities with ringneck pheasants and the 

_ Opportunities for commercial propagation 
of these birds within their borders. The 
editor wishes to express his deep apprecia- 
tion for the material furnished. It is worth 
studying carefully. Back numbers may be 
obtained from the Circulation Department 
as long as their supply lasts. 











5,000 birds. Branch rearing farms are at 
Jackson Prison and the Boys Reformatory 
and they handle about 2,500 birds a year. 
Approximate number of licensees (“Our 
books include big-game as well as birds 
and we assume that you are concerned 
with game birds only.”): 50 in 1928, 70 
in 1929, 80 in 1930. Encourages the 
establishment of commercial farms by: “A 
simple system of licensing under a modern 
law plus the facilities and markets which 
may develop under our shooting preserve 
law which permits purchase for release 
as well as local propagation on shooting- 
preserve premises. Licensee may keep up 
to 200 birds or animals for $5.00 annually, 
and $2.50 for each additional 200 birds or 
animals or less.” Data approved by P. S. 
Lovejoy. 

Mississippi, outside of stating that game- 
law enforcement was under control of 
county officials, furnished no information. 


ISSOURI sent us further informa- 

tion than was included with the di- 
rect answers to the questions. Extracts 
from this letter follow: “We found that 
our means of distribution made us many 
friends, as well as furnishing us with birds 
at a very cheap price. We sent out a call 
by radio and through the newspapers 0 
the state, asking all who desired a setting 
of pheasant eggs and who were willing to 
comply with the department’s require- 
ments to write in. We received 2,000 
applications. Owing to the game farm 
from whom we purchased them being 
unable to supply all our needs, about 375 
are being carried over until this coming 
spring. We required each individual to 
notify us at the time of receiving the 
eggs, the time set, the time hatched, 
when they were approximately six w 
old, and then a report when they were 








liberated, which was around 12 weeks 0 
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age. We received response on the hatch- 
ing of the eggs from all except five. Of 
course, some of them required us to fol- 
low up with several letters, but at the 
same time it secured for us a very 
accurate account of the hatching of the 
birds. 

“We are more than pleased with this 
year’s results and as most of the people 
who set eggs this season are already on 
the list for next season, it shows that they 
are not quitters, but are anxious to stay 
in the work. We have been able to secure 
from a breeder within the state an un- 
limited number of eggs with a guarantee 
on the hatch therefrom. Taking it all in 
all, we have had a very successful year 
and are looking forward with pleasure to 
the coming season. 


“We have purchased some birds out- | 
right for our game farms where pens | 


and rearing fields have been constructed 
according to proper methods. We have ten 
of these farms, the enclosed area run- 
ning from ten to fifteen acres in each. In 
addition, we have started recently opera- 
tion of game farms on the eleemosynary 
institution grounds. The patients in these 
hospitals have lots of time and sincerely 
enjoy the working with the birds. I be- 
lieve it to be a step that will save us a 
good many dollars and produce consider- 
able pleasure for the patients, as well as 
effective results in propagation.” This 
letter signed by Martin A. Lewis, Jr., 
Chief of Parks and Game Propagation. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WHY FLORIDA GAME IS SCARCE 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 

Having gunned for the past fourteen winters 
in Florida and noticed the alarming decline of 
game in that state, think I can offer a recent 
correspondent of yours another reason why quail 
are continually becoming more scarce in 
Florida. 

Besides the fact that little, if anything, is 
being done to control the vermin in the sanctu- 
aries, only slight effort is being made to protect 
the game on these reserved areas from illegal 
hunting. They are just private game preserves 
for those who have no respect for laws or the 
conservation of game. Until this and summer 
shooting are stopped and bag limits lived up to, 
game of all kinds will become less plentiful 
each year. 

Joun S. THompson, Maine. 


Ans.—We certainly appreciate this letter and 
hope that its publication here will be of some 
assistance to the Palmetto State in holding her 
position as a hunter’s paradise. 


Game-BreepinGc Epitor. 


RINGNECKS FOR $1.50 


Dean Mr. MitcHetLr: 

I have 416 little ringnecks and they are doing 
well. Hope I can dispose of them as easily as I 
did last year. I can sell my birds for $1.50 to 
$2.00 a piece and still make a good profit. The 
birds are on a forty-acre meadow and woodlot. 
Lately they refused to eat commercial feed, as 
the grasshoppers and crickets are getting to be 
plentiful. I have two springs running across the 
feld and need not bother with fresh water. 
Owls, hawks and cats keep me busy watching. 
Have you any special remedy for these pests? 

Your well-wisher for more game birds. 

R. S. Skrocn, Wisconsin, 


Ans.—The other readers of this Department 
ought to be interested in this example of a com- 
mercial breeder who buckles down to business 
and does not waste time complaining of the lack 
of sales. He sells his birds in large lots to the 
big commercial farms, 

4 pole trap usually gets the hawks and owls. 
Cats fall for bait sets on the ground and bullets 
accurately placed with a sufficient wallop. The 
new super-power .22’s are grand vermin loads. 

Game-BreepInc Epitor. 


WINTER EGGS 


Dear Mr. MitcHeELL: 


wiv! tingneck hens start to lay during the 
er if kept in heated houses? 
Arcuy Sprunk, Quebec. 


dot —They might if you kept them out of 
fin ppntil. about January first and then con- 
returned ta whe heated coop until warm weather 
: ¢ spring. It would be a most in- 
teresting experiment. 


Game-Breepine Epitor. 
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[= SAVE MONEY == 
on Wire Ketting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all 
wire netting orders, Prompt delivery in all sizes from 
large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, California; Seattle and Min- 
neapolis. Write for prices and generous discounts. Find 
out about the new low cost steel construction for bird 
and animal enclosures. Deal with Crown and buy more 
for your money. - 








Send today for latest Crown cata- . 
lop—a post card will bring it. Welte ueaens office 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
=. Ty, —eees §=6811-M Graybar Bldg. 1150 Tyler St. N. E. 
———— Ce Guan pew York City, N.Y. iencanel. Minn. 

















PHEASANTS: Strong hardy full-winged birds hatched Wanr More D, CKS? 
— 


1930, grand flyers, from $2.90 to $4.50 each C.i.f. e@ 
— York —- te euentity and — “eee. 7 4 
sive arrival guaranteed. Send for Specia er. W Pe by 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES: Freshly caught in here Wild Rice grows, 4g \ 
Mid-Europe. Live and strong arrival guaranteed. De- 


livery Nov.-March—$9.75 a pair_C.if. in quantities. uck m b hou- 
evened PHEASANTS: anes. Rey sees. a d , y t 
plectrons. Burmese, Siamese an Yieillot. Firebacks. : ° ° °. 
Swinhoe. Rheinhardt Argus. Crossoptilons. Monauls. sands—it 1s their favorite 


Tragopans. Peafowl, etc. 
food. Guaranteed seed for 


| fall planting. Terrell’s seeds grow. 
35 years’ successful experience. 







Planting suggestions free. Write 


CABLES: PHEASANT FARM|| KE ERLE LL’s 
Prestwood"’ Great Missenden, England|]| AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
373 D BLK. OSHKOSH. WIS. 


Foods Attract Wild Ducks 


Now is the time to plant 


Never before have prices on guaranteed aquatic foods 
been so low. Never will they be so low again. Now is 
the time to plant and bring thousands of ducks to your 
waters for every hundred that come now. Prices have 
been radically reduced on WILD RICE, WILD CEL- 
ERY, SAGO PONDWEED and other natural foods, 
uaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results. 
Write, describing waters and receive free expert 
planting advice along with lowest prices ever quoted. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES Box 331-A. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 







































































] 
DECOY ||| CANADA GEESE FOR SALE 
—for particulars i i Bodie Is] 
CALLERS Club, Room 1814, 342° Madison ae, 3 
Wild Can- ||| York City. 
ada geese, WANTED 
han - —Salmon Rod 12 to 14 oz, F. L. Pruyn, 
reare 342 Madison Ave., New York City. 
stock, 
Taken on my place —- per 
ers @ $15.00 per pair, also all varieties Live Decoys That Will Decoy! 
of call ducks. Small size Genuine English Callers attract 


most varieties of all Wild Ducks. . 00. 
Drakes $3.00 a oe 


Genuine Mallard stock $2.00 each. 
Trained Decoy Canadian Wild Geese. 
Shipments made immediately. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


PHEASANTS a gy Wild Rice 


: for DUCKS 
Full winged, field reared and healthy for : MUSKRATS 
stocking or penning. Delivery August, ——~ and FISH 
September and October. 


Write for special price on our seed rice for im- 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 

































TAR HEEL GAME FARM mediate delivery—We specialize in the Giant 
Guilford Coll N wild rice seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
uilford College, N. C. MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 
DO YOU LOVE ANIMALS? | : : 
You will like raising silver foxes—it is Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
interesting and _ profhtable—start right— Shot over often—1929-"30-’31; Wild Mallard $4.50 
with Quality ALL STAR Silver Foxes— Py a se ee Rg i gna AE es 
~T H : s 2 4.00—36. air ac Matlar« yea 3. 
ALL STAR is the outstanding strain in na nage yo $15.00—$12.50 pair. Duck book 


foxdom today—consistent high quality— 25c. Goose booklet 25c. Old and young trained Canada 





Price righ t—write today for further information, Geese, Wood Ducks and other ducks, geese, Chinese 
: Geese, Swan, all pure bred stock; Safe arrival guar- 
Iowa All Star Silver Fox Corp. anteed. (Lots of 100 cheaper). 
Dept. B Pella, lowa BREMAN CO. Danville, #1. 



































Ques. Can you give me some informa- 
tion on the “crooked knife” used by North 
American Indians; also, advise localities 
in which this knife is used? 

Ans. The “crooked knife” has been used 
by the Northwest Indians and the Eskimos 
in the past. In The Eskimo about Bering 
Strait, Part 1, 18th Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, on page 
94, will be found a plate giving five illus- 
trations of this knife. It is used for whit- 
tling, carving and finishing all kinds of 
woodwork including boxes, dishes, trays, 
spearshafts, bows, arrows, etc. 

Ques. What kind of a track does a dia- 
mond-back rattler leave in the sand? An 
old trapper down here (Florida) claims he 
can always distinguish this snake’s trail. 

Ans. The track of the 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge 


formed from an accumulation in the 
sperm whale’s intestine of indigestible por- 
tions of the squid and cuttlefish upon 
which this whale feeds. 


Ques. What bird, extinct or living, laid 
the largest egy? 

Ans. The giant ostrich of Madagascar 
(now extinct) laid eggs, the capacity of 
each one of which was about three gal- 
lons. One egg of this species in the British 
Museum measures two feet, two inches in 
circumference. It has been claimed that 
this bird was the original of the “Roc” 
mentioned by Marco Polo. 


Ques. Is there a pine tree which bears 
a cone that will not open to distribute its 
seeds unless forced to do so by a forest 
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QO1 Outdoor Question 





Ques. IVhat vitamins are contained in 
liver, eggs and canned tomatoes—this for 
the purpose of using them in food experi- 
ments on several foxes which I am rais- 
ing? 

Ans. Using numeral 1 to denote that 
a vitamin is present; 2, that a vitamin is 
fairly plentiful and 3, that a vitamin is 
abundant, liver contains vitamin A, 2; B, 
2; C, 1; D, 1; E, 1; and G, 1. Eggs con- 
tain vitamin A, 2; B, 1; D, 1; and G, 2, 
Canned tomatoes contain vitamin A, 2; 


B, 3: C, 3: and G, 1. 


Ques. Can you, by any chance, give me 
the names that were used in England 
during olden times for the following: 
several coveys of partridge or grouse to- 
gether; several foxes together? 

Ans. Several coveys of 





diamond-back will be repre- 
sented by a furrow in the 
sand as straight as a ruler, 
not wavy as is the case with 
snakes of other genera. 


Ques. Has your Depart- 
ment ever found out the man- 
ner in which crawfish may be 
induced to become  soft- 
shelled faster than is ordina- 
rily the case? Last summer 
I bought soft-shell crawfish 
that I am sure were different 
from those which softened in 
accordance with the dictates 
of nature. 


Ans. One of the methods 
which has been used accord- 
ing to a keen Pennsylvania 
fisherman is as follows: A 
layer of water plants or grass 
is first placed in a wooden or 
crockery vessel and the craw- 
fish are placed on this; then 
a layer of ground corn meal I 
is sprinkled over them, and 
then another layer of grass; 
enough water is added to just 
cover the backs of the craw- 
fish. The period required for 
the softening operation is 
said to be about 24 to 48 
hours. 


Ques. During ice harvest- 
mg operations on the St. 
Lawrence River, a species of 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





T’S a mighty lucky thing that some cowboys go in for 
deer hunting. A recent Associated Press Dispatch 
from Santa Rosa, California, tells of a unique expe- 
rience enjoyed by one John H. Mays. He shot and 
wounded a buck, which later charged him. Mays, in- 
stead of running away, stood his ground, grabbed the 
deer by the antlers and swung himself on the animal’s 
back. Deer and rider galloped away through the brush. 
Things were beginning to look rather uncomfortable 
for dare-devil Mays, when an antler broke. The gallant 
rider fell off and the deer was later found dead, a short 
distance away. Try it some time. It’s great sport! 


grouse or partridge were 
called a pack of grouse; and 
a gathering of foxes was 
termed a skulk of foxes. 


Ques. Last fall I heard the 
expression “native pheasant” 
used for a New England bird. 
What bird did this refer to? 

Ans. Probably the ruffed 
grouse. 

Ques. How far does the 
sound of wading over pebbles 
and stones carry in the water 
of a fairly smooth stream? 

Ans. One noted authority 
states that this sound is au- 
dible for a distance of more 
than half a mile. 

QUEs. Are the teeth of the 
Gila monster formed in the 
same manner as are those of 
the rattlesnake—that is hol- 
low, for the injection of 
venom? 

Ans. No, they are not. 

Ques. Does the term 
“sharpshooter” have refer- 
ence in any way to the use 
of the old Sharp’s rifle once 
popular on the prairies? 

Ans. No, there were sharp- 
shooters in the good old days 
of the long bow. 

Ques. Will you advise me 
where I can get a list of all 








lizard was found last winter 
of a type never seen by any of 
the residents hereabouts. It was about a 
foot long, body diameter 1% inches, skin 
light brown, mottled with black; head 
shaped like that of a common eel, with 
gills well up on back of neck; each gill 
divided into three sections and, when in 
motion, a red fluffy tuft is exposed on each 
section. It had four legs and its tail was 
some four inches long and flat like that of 
a tadpole. Can you tell me what it was? 

Ans. It was probably a mud-puppy, or 
Necturus maculosus; also called the water 
dog or hellbender. 


Ques. What is the nature of the ma- 
tertal known as ambergris which is found 
in the stomach of whales? 


Ans. It is claimed that this substance is 





fire or heat? A botanist told me there was. 

Ans. According to Maxwell, this cone 
grows on the Bishop’s pine (Pinus muri- 
cata), native to California. 


Ques. (1) When was the first bounty 
put on rattlesnakes? (2) Of what use ts 
the “pit” between the eye and nostril of 
the rattlesnake? 

Ans. (1) Town records of Cornwall, 
Conn. contain an entry dated Dec. 17, 
1745, which authorizes a bounty of two 
shillings for each rattlesnake tail from 
snakes killed within the town limits. (2) 
The purpose of the pit has never been sat- 
isfactorily explained. It is probably due to 
the organization of a highly-developed 
nerve which extends back to the brain. 





the publications and pam- 
phiets issued by the Govern- 
ment that have to do with wild life, In- 
dians, American antiquities, etc. 

Ans. Write to the Supt., Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., re- 
questing price list of such publications. 
In this list you will find various subjects, 
in which you may be interested, listed 
separately. 

Ques. For what form of sickness was 
the extract from chestaut leaves used dur- 
ing the times of the early settlers in this 
country? 

Ans. Usually for respiratory troubles 
such as whooping cough, in which it 1s 
said to have a sedative effect. Boiled chest 
nut leaves were also used in the treatment 
of snake bites, as well as other ailments. 
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WINE 


STAYNLESS SHELLS 






















for your SHELLS 


HE primer in your shotshell is like the spark 
plug in an engine. A richer spark or flash means 
more power —more speed — greater drive. 


The new Winchester Staynless Shells have a primer 
which gives a more intensive and powerful flash. 
















Result? Added force in the power house which 
puts a more powerful drive behind the load. Shells 
that make better patterns, hit harder and kill far- 
ther—shells that are entirely reliable at all extremes 
of temperature from 40 below zero to 100+in the 
shade. Staynless Shells also prevent rusting of the 
barrels and make cleaning unnecessary. 


You get these results with all Winchester Staynless 
Shells — Lacquered Leader — Speed Loads— Re- 
peater— Ranger —the ideal shells for field, trap 


or skeet. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


(onsdber YOur Man's ple /!* 


Don’t Rasp 


Your Throat 


With Hars 
lrritants 


‘“Reach for a LUCKY instead”’ 


The great Lord Tennyson in a beautiful pe 
refers to a woman’s Adam's Apple as “The 
white apple of her throat.” Consider your Adam 
Apple. Touch it— your Adam's Apple—That is 
larynx — your voice box — it contains your 
chords. When you consider your Adam's 
you are considering your throat— your 
chords. Protect the delicate tissues within 
throat. Be careful in your choice of ciga 
Don't rasp your throat with harsh irritants! R 
for a LUCKY instead. Here in America LUCKYS 
is the only cigarette which brings you the c 
benefit of the exclusive ‘““TOASTING” Proc 
which includes the use of modern. Ultra 
Rays. It is this exclusive process that expels ¢ 
tain harsh irritants present in all raw tobace : 
These expelled irritants are sold to man 
turers of chemical compounds. They are 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. And so we 
“Consider your Adam's Apple.” 
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ELSINORE, CAL. 


‘It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 
Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 








